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FOREWORD 

ON  the  Title-page  to  this  volume  I  have 
termed  the   chapters  which  it   contains 
"  Occasional  Papers  on  the  Theology  of 
the  Christian  Creed." 

Such,  I  think,  is  the  most  accurate  and  covering 
description  of  its  contents. 

In  such  a  collection  of  scattered  papers  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  arrange  them  on  a  definite 
plan.  But  taking  these  chapters  as  they  stand, 
they  afford  an  admirable  example  of  Canon 
Holland's  typical  treatment  of  such  topics,  and 
illustrate  the  range  and  depth  of  the  mind 
of  one  who  was  beyond  doubt  a  very  great 
theologian. 

To  apologize  or  to  make  excuses  for  reprinting 
what  will  be  found  in  these  pages  is  superfluous. 
Indeed,  the  main  aim  of  the  book  is  to  rescue 
from  the  oblivion  of  a  magazine  some  theological 
utterances  far  too  valuable  and  profound  not  to 
be  gathered  together  in  a  more  permanent  form. 

The  energy  which  Dr.  Holland  displayed 
month  by  month  in  the  pages  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  often  viewed  with  something  of 
dismay  even  by  those  who  best  knew  and 
valued    the   quality   of  his   mind.      It  was   re- 
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garded  as  savouring  of  tragedy  that  he  should 
spend  himself  in  fragmentary  and  isolated  utter- 
ances in  a  monthly  paper — that  he  should  con- 
tinually give  himself  away  in  small  change,  as  it 
were.  This  was  a  common  feeling  among  some 
of  his  keenest  admirers.  It  was  also  a  sentiment 
based,  perhaps,  upon  no  very  adequate  regard 
for  the  much-abused  calling  of  journalism.  But 
Dr.  Holland  was  a  born  journalist.  What  leaders 
might  he  not  have  written,  say,  in  the  Times  ! 
What  swift,  salted,  penetrating  notes  might  he 
not  have  sent  to  the  Spectator  !  After  preaching, 
nothing,  I  think,  delighted  him  more  than  to  fling 
off  his  quick  thoughts  on  passing  events.  He 
revelled  in  newspapers.  He  rapidly  obtained 
their  vital  information.  In  a  flash  he  would  pick 
out  the  heart  of  their  columns,  all  the  while 
exclaiming,  commenting,  interpreting  their  mind 
and  meaning.  The  journalist  within  responded 
to  the  journalist  without.  He  had  that  rare  gift 
of  catching  the  spirit  of  an  article  by  merely 
glancing  at  it.  Very  seldom  was  it  necessary  for 
him  to  plod  solidly  through  a  printed  page.  This 
was  true  also  of  books.  To  be  read  aloud  to  was 
a  thing  he  never  tired  of.  It  never  bored  him. 
And  during  the  process  he  habitually  seemed  to 
be  just  a  page  ahead  of  the  reader  ;  he  anticipated 
what  was  to  come,  what  was  to  be  said,  so  that 
often  he  had  laughed  his  own  laugh  at  some 
pleasing  phrase  long  before  the  reader  him- 
self was  aware  of  anything  there  to  laugh  at 
at  all. 
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For  a  mind  such  as  his,  with  its  intense  and 
constant  interest  in  all  that  stirred  in  a  world 
which  to  him  was  so  fascinating,  so  surprising, 
so  moving,  the  possession  of  a  paper  of  his  own 
was  almost  a  necessity. 

So  the  Commonwealth  was  exactly  the  medium 
for  which  in  one  of  its  aspects  his  genius  clamoured. 
All  that  he  wrote  in  its  pages  from  month  to 
month  was  perfectly  spontaneous.  He  never  had 
to  force  himself,'  or  to  search  for  subjects.  That 
this  was  so  is  apparent  from  the  actual  tone  and 
spirit  of  his  varied  notes.  In  their  way  they  were 
unique  in  contemporary  journalism.  For  light 
handling  of  deep  topics,  for  searching  criticism, 
for  quick  fun,  for  unexpected  and  telling  turns 
of  expression,  for  stern  judgements  conveyed 
courteously  and  without  any  touch  of  bitterness, 
for  exuberance  of  soul,  Dr.  Holland's  occasional 
"  Words  "  and  "  Notes  "  stood  quite  alone.  It 
would  have  been  a  disaster  had  he  found  no 
proper  outlet  for  his  vehemence.  Ordinary  life, 
and  especially  life  in  the  Church,  would  have  lost 
grievously  had  this  side  of  him  been  suppressed. 
It  might  almost  be  claimed  that  some  such 
periodical  as  Commonwealth  was  a  psychological 
necessity  for  him.  If  there  was  anything  of 
tragedy  about  his  journalistic  endeavours  it  was 
not  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  should  be  continually 
uttering  himself  in  this  fleeting  and  fragmentary 
fashion,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  his  contributions 
to  Commonwealth  were  so  ill-appreciated  by  the 
world  at  large.     The  articles,  now  to  be  found 
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in  a  small  volume  named  Fibres  of  Faith  *  are 
especially  typical  of  this  failure  in  public  recog- 
nition. Even  Canon  Holland  himself  felt  this 
particular  instance.  No  doubt  the  comparative 
smallness  of  his  monthly  audience  was  due  to  the 
particular  tone  of  his  political  thoughts  and  to 
the  definitely  catholic  tendency  of  his  theology. 
Between  the  two  many  people  collapsed.  It  was 
a  combination  too  puzzling  and  perverse  for  the 
average  Churchman.  You  never  quite  knew 
where  he  would  descend,  or  what  advanced  cause 
he  might  not  champion.  His  monthly  strokes 
could  be  strangely  impartial.  Of  course  stupid 
people  could  never  abide  him,  still  less  people 
whose  sense  of  humour  was  atrophied.  To  those 
for  whom  laughter  was  essentially  profane  Holland 
was  an  enigma,  a  dangerous  force  riotously  out  of 
its  course,  a  Churchman  turned  Socialist.  They 
could  never  grasp  the  strange  mingling  of  gaiety 
and  gravity  within  the  one  personality.  Then 
too  there  was  always  the  damning  word  "  social " 
in  Commons ealtK s  title-page,  with  its  suggestion 
of  unrespectability.  Such  a  paper  could  hardly 
be  quite  nice.  So  it  was  that  his  literary  out- 
flowings  were  somewhat  poorly  appreciated.  Only 
strong  stomachs  could  stand  for  long  the  strong 
meat  of  his  monthly  remarks.  Only  the  few 
could  tolerate  the  unwavering  independence.  Nor 
was  it  every  one  who  could  freely  enter  into  a 
mind  so  surprisingly  brilliant,  so  bewilderingly 
varied.  The  range  of  the  thought  was  a  little 
1  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 
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disconcerting,  the  ground  covered  was  immense. 
From  some  discussion  of  a  deep  and  intricate 
matter  of  religious  or  philosophical  importance  he 
would  pass  at  a  bound  to  the  fact  that  the  bulbs 
were  in,  or  up  ;  or  that  a  thrush  was  bursting  its 
soul  in  the  garden.  It  was  difficult  to  place  the 
man  who  at  one  moment  was  handling  with  the 
ease  of  a  master  some  new  trend  in  contemporary 
science,  and  at  the  next  was  encouraging  all  and 
sundry  to  "  Arise  and  go  to  Innisfree." 

This  was  not  typical  of  the  ordinary  cathedral 
canon  ;  Regius  Professors  did  not  commonly 
break  out  about  pumpkins  and  bus-drivers.  Was 
all  this  serious  ?  Was  it  dignified  ?  Was  it 
spiritual  ?  Certainly  it  was  baffling.  And  also 
it  was  the  man  himself.  He  was  right  in  writing 
as  he  did.  This  journalist  strain  ran  in  him — it 
had  to  find  expression.  Nothing  would  have 
been  more  dismal  for  him  than  to  settle  down 
to  write  out  commentaries  or  treatises  or  essays. 
A  host  of  others  could  do  that  kind  of 
work  ;  not  one  other  could  write  Commonwealth 
chapters. 

And  there  was  a  real  place  in  our  ecclesiastical 
life  for  this  unceasing  flow  of  brilliant  papers. 
Whether  or  no  we  agreed  with  all  the  views  so 
clearly  expressed,  whether  or  no  we  held  to  the 
opinions  uttered  in  the  familiar,  characteristic 
sentences,  we  all  somehow  felt  that  as  long  as 
Holland  kept  writing  away  in  that  peculiar  style 
of  his  the  wind  was  moving  in  the  tree-tops,  we 
were   being   kept   sweet  and  clean,  life  was  the 
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better  for  those  witty  flashes  that  never  failed  ; 
under  the  touch  of  his  magic  pen  grim  problems 
assumed  a  more  tolerable  shape,  and  black  hours 
ever  showed  signs  of  relieving  light.  There  was 
always  hope  where  Holland  wrote,  and  always 
the  merry  play  of  humour.  With  him  there 
month  by  month  we  could  never  grow  old  or 
stodgy.  Under  him  we  could  not  easily  settle 
down  into  our  Anglican  complacency.  Some- 
times he  hit  us  hard,  and  the  blows  really  stung, 
and  the  criticism  was  merciless — but  he  kept  us 
going.  So  it  was  that  again  and  again  we  found 
ourselves  strangely  excited  over  something  that 
had  left  us  quite  cold  and  chill  when  we  first 
found  contact  with  it.  An  apparently  insignificant 
question  was  suddenly  revealed  to  us  in  a  new 
light  and  with  the  profoundest  bearings.  He  set 
us  thinking ;  he  roused  ;  he  alarmed.  Above  all 
he  stimulated.  As  he  swept  from  topic  to  topic, 
though  the  effort  to  follow  left  us  a  little  breath- 
less, yet  in  the  end  our  minds  had  expanded  ;  a 
whole  series  of  novel  thoughts  had  been  suggested 
to  us.  There  was  after  all  something  more  than 
we  had  supposed  in  the  first  thrust  of  the  spring 
bulb,  or  in  the  frenzied  effort  of  a  solitary  thrush. 
Holland  quickened  his  readers ;  his  writing  was 
a  school  in  which  the  faculties  became  more  alert 
and  in  which  the  imagination  was  perpetually 
stirred.  He  broadened  us  all.  Nobody  in  vital 
touch  with  him  could  ever  become  narrow,  con- 
fined, smug.  He  was  a  superb  tonic  for  the 
person  apt  to  take  himself  a  little  too  heavily  ; 
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he  could  laugh  us  out  of  our  pomposities  ;  he 
could  keep  us  all  young. 

Thus   it  was   that   the   Commonwealth  was   an 
unfailing  joy  and  delight,  both  intellectually  and 
morally,  to  all  who  had  the  intelligence  to  value 
originality  of  mind,  of  soul,  of  expression.     All 
this  is  the  case  for  Holland's  editing  the  Common- 
wealth.    His  was  a  mind  much  too  quick  and 
various  to  be  dependent  merely  upon  delayed 
and  studied  opportunities  for  declaring  itself.     It 
worked  largely  by  flashes,  its  inspirations  came 
suddenly,  it  soared  unpremeditatedly,  it  essen- 
tially demanded  some  outlet  constantly  available. 
Holland's  was  a  brain  so  fresh,  so  fast,  so  wide  in 
its  sweep,  that  to  commit  itself  to  paper  at  once 
was  the  only  manner  in  which  it  could  preserve 
the  power  of  its  working.     Had  there  been  no 
Commonwealth  we  should  have  had  a  much  depleted 
Holland.    He  revelled  in  talking,  and  the  monthly 
organ  was  largely  an  extended  means  of  doing  so. 
Its  pages  secured  much  that  would  have  else  been 
lost.     Nor  would  such  things  as  he  said  there 
ever  have  made  books  in  the  ordinary  way.     His 
was  not  the  personality  for  the  making  of  books. 
They  would  never  have  got  themselves  written. 
Had  he  given  himself  to  solid  and  sustained  work 
the  effect  would  have  been  that  some  at  least  of 
the  natural  and  dominant  interests  of  his  mind 
would  gradually  have  lost  their  hold  upon  him. 
We  should  have  had  great  volumes  possibly  on 
this  or  that  branch  of  theology,  but  we  should 
also  have  had  but  few  of  those  passionate,  fiery 
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pleas  for  social  justice  that  he  flung  out  time  after 
time  in  his  paper.  Religion  and  philosophy  would 
have  formed  the  main  contents  of  his  formal 
books.  Yet  those  reiterated  appeals  for  social 
righteousness  were  vital  to  us.  But  for  him  the 
Church  would  have  stood  far  lower  than  she  does 
with  the  working  world.  By  him,  and  of  course 
by  his  lifelong  friend  and  ally  Bishop  Gore,  the 
Church  was  constantly  kept  alive  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  grossly  unchristian  in  her  attitude  to  the 
inequalities  of  existing  society. 

These  two  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  in 
the  desperate  struggle  to  stir  the  Church 
conscience  in  matters  of  social  conduct.  Almost 
alone  in  recent  years  they  wrought  the  change 
of  mind  which  is  manifest  to-day.  From  them 
the  other  voices  that  to-day  sound  the  cause 
of  corporate  justice  caught  their  inspirations. 
And  towards  this  change  Holland's  editorial 
utterances  were  ever  potent  and  far-reaching 
factors.  Without  them  many  of  us  would  have 
subsided  into  the  old  indifferent  grooves. 

It  was  his  habit  to  approach  these  questions 
from  a  wholly  unexpected  angle.  Straight  away 
he  had  us  laughing  and  wondering  what  on  earth 
it  was  all  about  and  where  he  was  going  to 
land -us.  Then  suddenly  the  whole  atmosphere 
was  changed  and  charged  with  electricity.  We 
tingled  :  we  grew  serious  :  the  laughter  fell 
away.  The  imagination  was  troubled.  Above 
all  the  heart  was  touched.  And  Holland  never 
forgot  the  heart.     Just   as   he  could  reason   us 
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into  a  better  mind  on  these  social  subjects,  so, 
owing  to  his  own  inherent  sympathy  with  all 
who  were  wronged,  he  could  profoundly  move 
others  to  sympathy.  For  this  reason  all  his  words 
on  the  cruelties  of  modern  society  had  a  note  of 
exaltation  which  marked  them  off  from  all  similar 
sayings.  They  possessed  a  fervour  and  a  flavour 
peculiarly  their  own.  Economic  subjects  under 
his  pen  lost  all  their  dreariness.  Our  Neighbours  1 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  just  as  it  is  one  of 
the  must  illuminating,  of  social  handbooks.  Can 
we  ever  forget  the  picture  of  the  boy  sucking  the 
orange  ?  It  is  a  delicious  flight  of  fancy,  yet 
the  entire  and  complicated  process  behind  that 
particular  orange  gets  home  on  us  too.  A  whole 
book  by  a  professor  could  not  have  accomplished 
half  the  effect. 

Again,  had  Holland  given  himself  to  strictly 
religious  and  philosophical  work,  had  he  written 
as  normal  professors  do  write,  probably  we  should 
have  had  no  such  series  of  critical  and  appreciative 
chapters  as  he  gave  us  in  Personal  Studies.2  Here 
he  was  inimitable.  In  all  our  literature  there  is 
nothing  quite  like  these  swift  pictures.  As  art 
many  of  them  are  masterpieces.  As  long  as 
people  are  interested  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  Frederick 
Temple,  Creighton,  Ruskin,  Liddon,  Stubbs,  and 
a  host  of  other  famous  men,  they  must  turn 
to  those  sparkling  pages.  They  are  real  and 
valuable    fragments     of    our     Church     history. 

1  A.  R.  Mowbray  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 
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It  is  the  same  with  his  last  published  volume 
on  kindred  subjects — A  Hundle  of  Memories.1 
Who  could  wish  it  unwritten  ?  Who  is  not 
the  happier  and  wiser  for  having  read  "  Peter  Pan," 
or  "  The  Tripper's  Triumph,"  or  "  A  Dream,"  or 
"Pagan  Pumpkins"  ?  All  this  does  not  mean  that 
as  editor  of  Commonwealth  Holland  spent  himself 
on  what  were  after  all  comparatively  light  and 
trivial  topics.  The  chapters  that  follow  in  this 
volume  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  otherwise. 
He  was  a  brilliant  critic  ;  he  possessed  an  in- 
tense insight  into  the  shifting  trend  of  modern 
religious,  philosophical,  and  scientific  thought. 
Witness,  for  instance,  his  analysis  here  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge's  presidential  address  to  the  British 
Association.  It  reveals  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  scientific  mood ;  it  employs  all  the 
cumbersome  scientific  phraseology  and  vocabulary 
with  the  ease  and  naturalness  of  the  trained 
thinker  in  the  realm  of  science.  No  mere 
amateur  could  write  like  this.  No  amateur 
dare  venture  himself  so  freely  in  a  difficult  and 
highly  technical  atmosphere.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  fact  about  Dr.  Holland  was  the 
facile  way  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  masters  of  a  knowledge  not  primarily 
his  own  with  a  startling  grasp  and  understanding 
of  their  own  peculiar  materials.  This  it  was 
that  imparted  a  touch  of  extraordinary  breadth 
and  variety  to  his  own  corner  in  the  monthly 
Commonwealth.  In  this  sense  alone  it  was  a 
1  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 
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fascinating  experience.  He  was  so  fully  abreast 
of  our  modern  currents,  so  alive  to  living 
energies.  To  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  last 
forty  years  he  was  an  especially  keen  guide. 
Many  of  his  early  sermons  anticipated  much 
that  the  majority  of  us  are  arriving  at  to-day. 
Thirty  years  ago  he  was  saying  things  that 
have  a  somewhat  bold  ring  in  them  when 
uttered  even  now  by  ourselves.  He  was  always 
ahead  of  his  own  day.  Perhaps  it  was  this  in 
him  that  perplexed  many.  He  was  too  fast 
for  them.  Latterly  I  sometimes  heard  him 
declare  that  he  felt  he  had  nothing  more  to  say 
to  us.  The  truth  was,  in  a  sense,  that  he  had 
already  said  it.  The  world  that  was  so  real  to 
us  had  been  real  to  him  long  ago.  He  did  not 
understand  how  early  he  was.  He  had  progressed 
before  the  progressives  ;  he  had  anticipated  all 
the  movements.  This  was  why  to  the  young  he 
was  an  unfailing  delight.  He  belonged  essentially 
to  their  world.  It  seemed  impossible  that  he  had 
ever  really  spoken  to  Newman,  or  moved  in  the 
dim  years  behind  the  seventies  !  He  was  the 
youngest  of  us  all.  Perhaps  it  was  this  "  Peter 
Pan  "  touch  that  gave  an  impression  of  a  great  mind 
spending  itself  on  minor  themes.  But  the  themes 
were  never  really  minor.  It  was  really  the 
originality  of  the  mental  approach  that  seemed 
odd,  the  totally  unexpected  manner  of  introducing 
deep  issues.     Here  Holland  was  incalculable. 

But  it  was  on  religious  ground  that  his  critical 
faculties  moved  at  their  highest.    It  was  here  that 
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he  told  most,  here  that  he  had  most  permanent 
value  for  us.  From  the  Lux  Mundi  era  onwards 
he  never  wavered  in  his  unshaken  belief  in  the 
historical  truth  of  the  fundamental  facts.  It  was 
not  only  that  he  made  out  a  good  case  for  them, 
he  hardly  left  his  opposing  critics  with  any  stable 
case  at  all.  He  had  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  contrary  views ;  he  appreciated  fully  the 
mind  and  matter  behind  them  ;  he  was  never 
impatient  or  flurried  or  peevish.  In  and  under 
attack  he  was  always  at  his  best,  always  fair  and 
always  courteous.  An  admirable  example  of  his 
method  will  be  found  in  this  present  volume  in 
the  article  on  The  Stewardship  of  Faith. 

There  were  two  subjects  in  particular  that 
Holland  made,  as  it  were,  peculiarly  his  own — 
the  Resurrection  and  Miracle. 

Amongst  contemporary  defences  of  traditional 
belief  his  work  here  must  occupy  a  foremost 
place.  Nothing  better  has  ever  been  done  than 
his  chapters  in  Miracles^  a  book  which  emerged 
under  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Thompson's  attack 
on  the  miraculous  in  1 9 1 1 .  His  many  scattered 
utterances  on  these  topics  well  merit  being 
brought  together  under  one  cover.  They  would 
form  a  noble  piece  of  modern  apologetic. 
Criticism  and  attack  on  this  precise  ground 
evoked  all  his  powers.  His  rhetorical  gifts 
were  held  under  stern  restraint ;  the  natural 
exuberance,  though  not  the  charm  of  language, 
dropped    away ;    the    intellect    alone    operated. 

1  Longmans  &  Co. 
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All  the  fullness  of  his  rich  knowledge  was 
brought  into  play  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
persuade  hearer  and  reader  alike  that  here 
was  a  mind  passionately  and  supremely  con- 
vinced of  the  traditional  and  primary  facts,  and 
able  to  vindicate  them  under  the  full  glare  of 
modern  destructive  criticism. 

Holland's  mind   never  shifted,  I  think,  from 

its    first  positions    on   the   historic  values.     His 

faith  never  changed,  his  hold  never  weakened. 

And    it    was  just  this   that    meant  so  much   to 

those  who  valued  his  mental  powers.     His  was 

no  stubborn  and  blind  traditionalism.  He  studied^ 

he  watched,  he  measured  the  trend  of  the  modern 

critical   process  ;   he  moved  in   the  thick  of  the 

intellectual    actions.      Yet     he     was     unshaken. 

And  at  the  last,  in   what  were  the  final  words 

;  that  he  penned  for  Commonwealth,  he  reiterated 

j  his   conviction   that  the  basal  facts  recorded  in 

i  the   classical  experience  had  triumphantly  come 

through  the  stress   of  recent  years.     The  case 

against  them   had  broken  down.      So  he  could 

say — "The     fragmentary    story    that    remains, 

j  when    the    criticism    based    on    those    standards 

has  done    its  work,  has   no   coherence   and    no 

I  commanding  authority.     It  has  no  basis  but  the 

subjective    mind    of   the    critic,   and    it    totally 

fails  to  account  for  the  phenomena  that  actually 

resulted." 
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NOTE 

All  the  following  papers  have  appeared  at  one  time 
or  another  in  the  Commotmealthf  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  two,  which  I  am  able  to  include  in 
this  volume  through  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Hibbert  Journal.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to 
Mr.  Gordon  Crosse  for  his  interest  and  advice  during 
the  various  stages  through  which  this  book  has 
passed. 

I  am  aware  that  chapter  vii  refers  to  a  book  which 
the  author  has  withdrawn  from  circulation,  but  the 
value  of  the  criticism  which  it  contains  seemed  to  me 
too  great  to  justify  me  in  omitting  it  entirely.  The 
line  of  thought  Dr.  Holland  combats  there  still  has 
many  representatives. 

C.  C. 


CREEDS  AND  CRITICS 

i 

The  Jesus  of  History  and  the  Christ 


I  am  asked  to  state  that  the  first  two  chapters 
of  this  volume  may  possibly  be  reprinted  in  the 
forthcoming  collection  of  Dr.  Holland's  philo- 
sophical and  religious  teaching  which  is  to  be 
edited  by  Canon  Wilfrid  Richmond  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Holland's  representatives. 

C.  C. 


within  His  racial  limitations;  nor  had  He  the 
authority  to  liberate  this  new  life.  So  He  Him- 
self always  declared  "  I  am  not  sent,  but  unto  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  That  was  the 
world  within  which  He  should  circumscribe  His 
mission  on  earth.  "Wait  until  ye  shall  be  endued 
with  power  from  on  high."  That  is  the  ultimate 
prophecy  in  which  the  Gospel  story  is  closed. 

1  "Jesus    or    Christ?"— The   Hibbert  Journal  Supplement. 
1909. 
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The  Jesus  of  History  and  the  Christ 
of  Religion  ' 

CHRISTIANITY  begins  with  "the  Christ." 
It  takes  its  rise  in  a  Christology.  That 
is  the  vital  point  to  apprehend. 
For  Christianity  has  not  begun  as  a  religion 
until  it  (i)  exists  in  the  form  of  a  new  power  of 
life,  and  (2)  has  made  a  claim  to  universality. 
And  neither  of  these  is  included  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  historical  career  of  Jesus.  Not 
until  after  His  death  had  He  ceased  to  be  bound 
within  His  racial  limitations ;  nor  had  He  the 
authority  to  liberate  this  new  life.  So  He  Him- 
self always  declared  "  I  am  not  sent,  but  unto  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  That  was  the 
world  within  which  He  should  circumscribe  His 
mission  on  earth.  "Wait  until  ye  shall  be  endued 
with  power  from  on  high."  That  is  the  ultimate 
prophecy  in  which  the  Gospel  story  is  closed. 

1  "  Jesus    or    Christ  ? " — The   Hibbert  Journal  Supplement. 
1909. 
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Nothing,  then,  had  happened  during  His  life 
here,  that  would  account  for  these  new  conditions. 
While  He  was  alive  the  kingdom  had  not  come : 
"the  Holy  Ghost,"  in  the  decisive  words  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  "did  not  yet  exist"  in  our  ex- 
perience. Nothing  had  yet  happened  that  could 
account  for  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

As  a  fact,  the  faith  which  had  been  roused  by 
the  career  lay  impotent,  broken,  despairing,  in 
the  dust,  on  the  day  when  the  career  reached  its 
tragic  close.  That  faith  had  been  ardent  and 
sincere ;  but  it  mixed  up  true  and  false  ideals  ; 
it  had  never  really  understood  what  was  going 
forward.  Even  on  the  last  night  it  showed 
a  total  incapacity  to  grasp  the  Master's  meaning. 
And  now  that  the  blow  had  come,  it  had  gone 
utterly  to  pieces.  It  had  lost  all  confidence.  It 
had  nothing  in  it  which  could  survive  the  catas- 
trophe. There  was  no  base  on  which  to  rear 
a  religion.  There  was  no  inspiration  in  which 
to  proclaim  a  gospel.  The  Cross  had  staggered 
the  disciples  ;  they  had  no  hope  left  in  their 
cause.  The  shattered  life  of  the  Lord  only  rose 
into  significance  in  the  light  of  their  faith  in  the 
resurrection. 

Christianity,  then,  found  its  originating  impulse 
outside  the  limits  of  the  Gospel  story.  Its  faith 
was  focussed  on  a  spot  beyond  death.  It  existed 
to  declare  a  fact  which  had  its  seat  in  heaven. 
The  fact  upon  which  it  built  was  expressed  for  it 
under  the  terms  of  Christ's  exaltation  to  the 
right  hand  of  God.     It  is  from  that  high  Throne 
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that  He  discharges  this  power — the  Holy  Spirit 
— which  men  could  see  and  hear.  Without  that 
power  there  was  no  Gospel  ;  for  without  that 
power  there  could  be  no  deliverance  for  man  out 
of  his  moral  impotence.  The  manifestation  and 
confession  of  this  impotence  had  been  the  sole 
supreme  result  of  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist. 
Man  could  do  nothing  until  he  was  baptized  by 
the  fire  of  the  Spirit.  Until  the  fire  fell  upon 
him  and  transfigured  him  he  was  still  arrested 
where  the  Baptist  left  him.  And  nothing  that 
Jesus  said  or  did  while  He  moved  about  among 
men  doing  good  set  free  the  energizing  fire. 

Pentecost  is  the  actual  birthday  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  Pentecost  involved  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  familiar  rhythms  of  the  Pauline 
Christology  :  "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us 
as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized 
into  His  death  ?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with 
Him  by  baptism  unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life."  "  If  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that 
we  shall  also  live  with  Him  :  for  in  that  He  died, 
He  died  unto  sin  once  :  but  in  that  He  liveth, 
He  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also 
yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive 
unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

That  is  said,  no  doubt,  in  the  full  freedom  of 
acquired  and  deliberate  articulation.  Not  at  once 
could  it  have  been  so  vividly  and  decisively 
expressed.     But  the    mystery   which   the   terms 
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cover  was  not  something  reached  later  in  the 
day,  on  reflection,  by  the  conscious  working  of 
the  Apostle's  dialectic.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  fundamental  corner-stone  on  which  the  entire 
existence  of  the  original  Faith  depended.  With- 
out it  there  was  nothing  for  Apostles  to  preach, 
or  for  men  to  believe.  It  is  impossible  to  impute 
it  to  the  theological  position  taken  up  by  S.  Paul ; 
for  not  only  is  it  clear  from  the  manner  with 
which  he  introduces  it  that  he  is  handling  matter 
absolutely  familiar  and  habitual  to  every  conceiv- 
able believer,  but  it  simply  asserts  or  reiterates 
the  immediate  and  primal  signification  of  the 
baptismal  rite.  And  without  baptism  there  was 
no  Christ.  The  good  news  lay  just  in  this — 
that  in  the  death  of  the  Christ  all  men  had  died 
to  their  old  sinful  impotence  ;  and  that  in  His 
resurrection  to  life  all  had  risen  in  the  power  of 
that  new  life  which  He  sent  down  upon  them 
from  His  Throne  of  glory.  At  the  very  door, 
therefore,  of  the  Church,  this  was  the  statement 
to  be  encountered.  No  man  could  enter  in, 
except  through  this  door.  For  baptism  was 
simply  the  dramatic  rehearsal  of  this  one  vital 
fact.  No  one  could  be  baptized  without  under- 
standing that  he  had  died  into  Christ's  death, 
and  had  come  up  out  of  the  water  possessed  of 
the  risen  and  glorified  life.  This,  and  this  alone, 
constitutes  the  salvation  offered  him.  Unless 
this  was  assumed  and  accepted,  baptism  was 
unmeaning,  and  "the  assembly  of  the  first-born" 
could   not   account  for  itself.     The    Church   of 
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Christ  could  never  have  come  into  being  on 
any  less  developed  creed  than  this. 

It  is  important  to  recall  this,  and  with  some 
reiteration,  because,  of  course,  it  disposes  entirely 
of  the  imagination  always  haunting  us,  that, 
somehow,  the  Gospel  story  by  itself  will 
adequately  explain  the  origin  of  Christianity  ; 
so  that  by  reading  and  teaching  the  synoptic 
story  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth  we  have 
got  to  the  heart  of  all  that  really  matters,  and 
have  given  to  children  the  vital  substance  of 
the  Faith. 

In  reality,  the  origin  of  Christianity  is  to  be 
found  at  a  period  after  the  life  had  closed  ;  and 
the  substance  of  the  Faith  had  not  yet  been 
touched,  except  symptomatically,  prophetically, 
allusively,  under  the  limits  set  for  the  synoptic 
writers. 

The  heart  and  core  of  the  Creed  lay  in  this 
absolute  identification  of  the  believer  with  the 
Being  of  Christ,  so  that  "he  lived  in  Christ"; 
his  "  life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  He  had 
no  other  life  but  that  which  Christ  lived  in  him. 
Christ  had  died,  and  in  that  death  he  too,  the 
believer,  was  dead.  Christ  was  alive  at  God's 
right  hand,  and  now  he  who  believed  in  Him 
lived  by  the  force  of  that  Spirit  of  His  by  which 
they  had  been  re-born.  These  terms  are  familiar 
as  household  words  to  every  one  who  has  been 
baptized.  S.  Paul  refers  to  them  as  to  truisms 
which  have  long  been  the  commonplace  of  the 
Christian's    life.     "  Know    ye    not  ? "    he   cries. 
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"  Of  course,"  he  implies,  "  you  know  it.  If  you 
do  not  know  that  you  have  not  begun  to  know 
Christ.  But  you  do  know  it  ;  and,  therefore, 
you  know  that  *  you  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  Spirit.'  "  He  may  be  throwing  the  truth 
into  his  own  words,  with  a  force  and  clearness 
all  his  own  ;  but  he  is  obviously  and  certainly 
appealing  to  the  common,  undeniable,  intimate 
facts  of  their  daily  experience.  Every  one  is 
aware  of  what  he  means  ;  no  one  can  dispute  the 
obligations  that  he  enforces. 

The  historical  incidents,  then,  of  the  career  of 
Jesus  have  already  received  their  full  mystical 
transfiguration  as  factors  of  universal  significance 
and  of  everlasting  validity,  from  the  first  moment 
that  we  encounter  Christianity  in  existence  at  all. 
Its  primal  presentation  of  itself  as  an  object  for 
faith  was  in  the  form  of  the  assertion,  "  In 
Christ's  death  all  died ;  in  Christ's  exaltation 
all  are  made  alive." 

Christianity  began,  then,  as  Christology. 

But  now  comes  the  extraordinary  thing.  The 
body  of  believers,  which  had  completely  assimi- 
lated the  mystical  assumptions  on  which  S.  Paul 
lays  such  emphatic  stress,  turned  its  attention 
back  upon  the  historical  career  of  its  Master  and 
Lord,  and  produced  and  adopted  three  specially 
sanctioned  records  of  what  had  actually  taken 
place. 

We  need  not  enter  on  the  vexed  question  as  to 
how  they  were  produced,  or  where,  or  when,  or 
by  whom.     It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
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that  their  production,  in  their  present  form,  most 
certainly  followed  long  after  the  Christological 
interpretation  of  the  life  lived  had  assumed  its 
full  Pauline  articulation.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  ground-verities  of  the  great  Epistles 
form  the  unquestioned  deposit  of  faith  of  which 
the  Church  rests  absolutely  assured.  We  can 
see  how  the  Apostle  counts  on  it  as  invariably 
accepted,  so  that  he  may,  by  appeal  to  it,  all 
the  more  confidently  work  up  towards  his  own 
more  controversial  position.  He  is  obviously 
anxious,  in  view  of  the  difficult  matter  which  he 
has  in  hand,  to  exhibit  his  entire  conformity  with 
the  grounds  familiar  to  every  one  who  bears  the 
name  of  Christ.  The  whole  Church,  then, 
assumes  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  one 
sacrificial  act  in  which  the  story  of  entire 
humanity  receives  its  interpretation,  its  justi- 
fication, and  its  consummation.  In  it  the 
mystery  predetermined  from  creation  is  made 
manifest.  On  the  Cross  is  displayed  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  It  is 
absolutely  certain  that  this  is  how  the  believer 
regards  it. 

And  yet,  in  the  full  light  of  this  tremendous 
Creed,  they  produce  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
believing  body  the  Synoptic  record.  The  very 
same  people,  that  is,  who  hold  the  Christological 
Faith,  put  together  and  accept  the  record  that  we 
have  in  our  hands  of  the  historical  Jesus.  In 
this  record  they  allow  no  sign  to  appear  of  this, 
their  mystical  Creed.     They  never  permit  it  to 
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intrude  upon  the  facts,  or  to  offer  itself  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader.1 

Criticism,  of  course,  can  detect  a  few  phrases 
that  have  been  coloured  by  after-experiences. 
But  the  very  minuteness  and  subtlety  of  these 
slight  transformations  only  serve  to  make  more 
amazing  the  entire  omission  from  the  story  of 
the  deep  truths  in  the  consciousness  of  which 
both  its  writers  and  its  readers  live. 

Not  a  word,  yet,  to  tell  of  the  life  in  Christ. 
Not  a  word  to  report  the  actual  experience  of  the 
new  life  in  the  Spirit.  The  mystery  now  revealed, 
of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  is  wholly  reserved. 
It  is  suggested  in  the  last  parables,  but  only  pro- 
phetically. It  will  follow  the  rejection  of  the 
final  offer.  When  the  holders  of  the  vineyard 
have,  at  last,  slain  even  the  heir  himself,  the 
vineyard  will  be  taken  from  them  and  given 
unto  others.  But,  as  things  now  stand,  during 
the  life  the  offer  is  still  being  made  to  the  men 
of  the  Old  Covenant.  It  is  Jerusalem  on  which 
the  heart  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  set.  He  has  no 
other  goal  for  His  efforts.  He  would  father  its 
children.  He  is  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
Israel ;  not  even  into  the  villages  of  the  Samari- 
tans are  His  preachers  to  enter.  His  own  life  is 
lived  strictly  on  Jewish  lines — within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  law  ;  in  attendance  upon  the  feasts  ; 
in  careful  accord  with  all  the  social  traditions  of 
the   covenanted    people.     Obviously,  there  had 

1   I  owe  much  of  this  to  Richmond's    The  Gospel  in  the 
Epistles.    I  would  specially  invite  attention  to  his  Preface. 
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been  nothing  in  their  daily  intimacy  with  Him  to 
prepare  the  disciples  nearest  His  mind  and  heart 
for  the  break  with  the  manner  of  living  prescribed 
by  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  so  quickly  became 
for  them  the  burning  question  of  the  hour. 

Never  did  the  Church  of  Christ  pass  through 
a  more  terrific  crisis  than  that  which  wrenched 
it  out  of  its  ancient  habits,  divinely  sanctioned, 
and  flung  it  out  to  take  any  social  shape  which 
Gentilism  might  require  of  it.  We  know  how 
the  violence  of  that  crisis  shook  it  to  its  very 
foundation ;  how  fierce  was  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace through  which  S.  Paul  forced  it  to  pass. 
Yet  not  one  touch  of  the  scorching  flames  leaves 
its  mark  on  the  actual  Gospel  story.  It  goes  on 
as  if  no  such  crisis  had  ever  occurred.  Just  one 
note  in  S.  Mark  invites  passing  attention  to  it. 
But,  otherwise,  the  story,  as  told,  bears  no  traces 
of  the  tremendous  conflict.  Instead,  it  is  left  in 
a  form  in  which  it  must  inevitably  have  told  on 
the  wrong  side ;  or,  at  least,  lent  itself  readily 
and  forcibly  to  hostile  use.  For  those  who 
claimed  authoritative  permanence  for  the  Mosaic 
Law  might  well  appeal  to  the  Master's  example 
on  earth.  He  had  most  certainly  conformed 
Himself ;  He  had  never  for  an  instant  adopted 
Gentile  uses  ;  He  had  obviously  not  prepared 
His  disciples  for  abandoning  the  ancient  customs, 
since  they  could  quote  nothing  of  His  to  justify 
it,  and  were  themselves  as  perplexed  and  startled 
as  any  one  at  the  revolution  asked  of  them. 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  risk  of  damaging  their  own 
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cause,  they  stuck  to  the  facts  ;  they  told  the  old 
story  just  as  it  had  been  enacted  ;  they  left  it 
shut  up  in  its  racial  limitations,  in  its  national 
type.  They  were  not  afraid  to  report  words  that 
might  easily  make  trouble,  such  as,  "Think  not 
that  I  have  come  to  destroy  the  law.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away, 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  until  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever  shall 
break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  or  shall 
teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  The  man  who  wrote  this, 
and  the  Church  which  adopted  it,  had,  neverthe- 
less, long  ago  accepted  the  Pauline  dialectics. 
They  were  dead  to  the  law  by  the  very  act  by 
which  they  were  alive  to  Christ.  Yet  this  did 
not  affect  their  report,  as  they  looked  back  to  the 
old  days. 

Take,  again,  their  intellectual  situation.  At 
the  time  in  which  they  wrote  out  this  story  of 
Jesus  they  were  faced  night  and  day  by  invading 
Hellenism.  Gnostic  theosophies  were  struggling 
to  absorb  them.  Speculative  idealism  was  hard 
at  work  on  their  Christ  in  His  mystical  character, 
as  the  consummation  of  creation  and  the  ideal  of 
humanity.  Yet  not  a  breath  of  this  urgent  influ- 
ence passes  across  the  scene  of  the  Life.  Not 
a  word,  not  a  syllable,  is  even  remotely  tinged 
by  Gentile  thought.  These  speculations,  now  so 
enthralling  and  so  difficult  and  so  perilous,  are 
not  permitted  to  appear  for  one  instant  on  the 
horizon  within  which  the  Master  works  out  His 
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career.     Is   not   this   noteworthy  ?     Is   not  this 
amazing  ? 

Look,  again,  at  the  careful  record  of  the  death 
scene.  The  author  of  the  Third  Gospel  is  now 
certified  by  criticism  to  be  the  man  whom  we 
always  thought  that  he  was.  And  S.  Luke  most 
assuredly  had  drunk  in  the  entire  Christology 
of  his  great  patient.  For  him  the  Cross  meant 
that  "  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us." 
"  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  His  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin, 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh.  Whom  God  hath 
set  forth  to  be  a  justification  through  faith  in 
His  Blood,  to  declare  His  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past.  If  we  have  been 
planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  His  death,  we 
shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  His  resurrection ; 
knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with 
Him  ;  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed." 
So  he  certainly  held,  in  express  and  conscious 
terms  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  he  can  take  the  entire 
story,  from  end  to  end  of  its  long  agony,  as 
a  simple  historical  incident  in  the  career  of  Jesus 
without  the  remotest  hint  that  it  means  to  him  so 
much  more.  No  one  who  did  not  know  could 
guess  that  the  eternal  issues  of  the  world's 
redemption  were  shut  within  that  terrible  time. 
Yet  the  writer  certainly  believed  it ;  and  his 
readers  as  certainly  felt  it.  For  them,  and  for 
him,  there  was  no  hint  of  variance  or  of  conflict 
between  the    Eternal   Christ    Who   offered   the 
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sacrifice  to  God,  and  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Who 
was  done  to  death  by  wicked  men.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  faith  in  the  Christ  that  lent  its 
breathless  significance  to  every  tiny  detail  in  the 
facts  of  the  human  tragedy.  Because  they 
believed  in  Him  as  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
therefore  they  found  a  priceless  value  in  the 
narration  of  each  accident  that  befell  the  Son 
of  Man. 

Now,  it  is  this  fusion  of  the  double  interests 
that  constitutes  our  riddle.  We  want  to  under- 
stand why,  far  from  the  adoration  of  the  Christ 
wiping  out  their  interest  in  the  racial  limitations 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  it  should  have  intensified  for 
them  the  necessity  of  recalling  it  exactly  as  it  had 
happened,  with  all  its  inner  meaning  veiled,  with 
its  main  spiritual  significance  still  postponed  and 
unrealized. 

Do  we  feel  as  if  the  two  conceptions  are  in 
hopeless  collision,  as  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  article, 
vehemently  argues  ?  Then  that  only  shows  how 
far  we  must  be  from  understanding  the  mind  of 
those  who  wrote  and  read  our  Synoptic  Gospels. 
To  stop  short  in  this  apparent  collision  is,  simply, 
to  confess  that  we  can  find  no  answer  to  the 
riddle  that  we  are  set  to  solve.  For  the  riddle 
is — Why  did  those  who  wrote  those  Gospels  not 
feel  the  collision  which  afflicts  us  ?  They  passed 
smoothly  from  one  conception  to  the  other. 
They  looked  for  the  Christ  in  the  Jesus,  and 
found  what  they  looked  for.  They  saw  nothing 
inadequate  in  the  bare  narration  of  the  facts  of 
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a  limited  human  life  and  death.  For  them  those 
facts,  as  facts,  without  stretching  them,  without 
forcing  them,  constituted  the  mystical  deed  by 
which  humanity  in  Christ  won  its  eternal  pro- 
pitiation and  glory.  The  identity  for  them  was 
absolutely  complete.  We  know  this  through 
the  manner  in  which  these  Gospels  came  into 
existence.  They  were  written  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  those  who  believed  in  the  Christ ; 
and,  as  is  proved  by  the  event,  they  did,  as  a  fact, 
give  the  desired  satisfaction.  The  later  the  date 
at  which  they  were  written,  the  more  convincing 
is  this  argument. 

What,  then,  was  the  reason  of  this  harmony, 
of  this  satisfaction  ?  Why  did  this  plain  Synoptic 
story  of  Jesus  meet  precisely  the  needs  of  the 
believers  in  the  Christ  ? 

Well,  perhaps  we  do  not  sufficiently  remember 
that  almost  the  first  perilous  pressure  that 
fell  upon  the  Faith  came  from  the  over-spiritual- 
izing tendencies  of  the  Docetae.  The  Church 
found  itself  quickly  an  object  of  passionate 
interest  to  swarms  of  Hellenistic  Idealists, 
Oriental  Theosophists,  Gnostic  Spiritualists. 
These  all  fastened  on  the  Christ  as  the  possible 
solution  of  intellectual  dilemmas,  as  the  specu- 
lative centre  to  their  cosmogonies.  They 
approached  Him  from  the  side  of  the  specu- 
lative reason,  looking  for  primal  ideas  and  first 
principles. 

Now,  from  the  side  of  reason,  facts  are  but 
the   symbols   of   ideas  —  the    phenomenal   and 
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temporary  illustration  of  principles.  Reason 
pushes  them  aside,  in  order  to  pass  through 
to  the  intellectual  reality  which  they  suggest  and 
veil  and  disguise.  Facts  drop  off,  as  the  husks  ; 
they  belong  to  the  external,  material  presentation, 
which  is  but  an  unreal  appearance.  To  all  such 
inquirers,  the  Christ,  or  the  Word,  the  Idea,  was 
everything  ;  Jesus  was  but  the  transitory  medium 
through  which  the  truth  was  conveyed.  "  The 
Christ "  can  never  have  actually  died.  His 
appearance  in  the  flesh  was  but  an  illusion. 

Do  we  fancy  that  it  was  left  to  us,  in  our  day, 
to  feel  the  force  of  this  antithesis,  or  to  invent 
the  distinction  between  the  idea  and  the  form  in 
which  the  idea  historically  took  shape  ?  It  was 
this  very  perplexity  with  which  the  Church  of 
the  first  century  was  challenged  almost  from  its 
birth.  It  is  to  be  found  at  work  already  in  the 
early  epistles  of  S.  Paul.  And  it  was  in  recoil 
under  this  challenge  that  the  Church  understood 
the  emphasis  with  which  the  great  teacher,  whom 
it  believed  to  be  the  Apostle  S.  John,  insisted 
that  the  test  of  all  true  faith  lay  in  believing  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  come  "  in  the  fleshy 

"  In  the  flesh  " :  that  was  the  cardinal  verity. 
And  why  was  it  so  crucial  ?  Why  did  it  signalize 
a  radical  difference  between  them  and  the  Gnostics  ? 
Because  they  had  come  to  the  truth,  not  along 
Hellenistic,  but  Hebraistic,  lines  ;  and  that  means 
that  they  approached  God  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  will,  not  of  the  reason.  They  looked  for 
God  to  manifest   Himself,  not  in  ideas,  but  in 
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acts.  God  was  revealed  by  what  He  did. 
Through  His  actions  they  might  read  His  mind, 
they  might  interpret  His  character.  But  the 
knowledge  so  gained  was  given,  not  to  solve 
any  speculative  problem,  not  to  satisfy  intellectual 
curiosity,  but  simply  in  order  to  establish  a  prac- 
tical relationship,  to  bring  God  and  man  together 
in  moral  alliance,  to  knit  them  into  a  living 
friendship.  It  was  given,  not  for  its  scientific 
interest,  but  in  order  to  evoke  gratitude,  trust, 
confidence,  love.  God  had  a  will  towards  man  ; 
He  had  a  purpose  for  man  to  fulfil.  On  man's 
behalf  this  will  had  come  into  play  ;  this  purpose 
had  been  achieved  in  act.  God  had  put  out 
power  in  man's  behalf;  He  had  brought  to  pass 
a  great  act  of  deliverance.  This  is  the  mystery 
now  disclosed  ;  this  is  the  revelation. 

And,  if  so,  then  facts  are  everything.  They 
are  not  symbols  of  an  idea,  which  can  be  dropped 
when  once  the  idea  is  apprehended.  They  are 
the  real  material  in  which  the  thing  was  done  ; 
they  are  the  actual  embodiment  of  the  will. 
The  will  only  comes  to  itself  in  and  by  the  acts 
in  which  it  is  realized.  The  love  of  God  is  only 
to  be  known  and  felt  in  the  sacrifices  that  it  has 
actually,  once  for  all,  made.  These  are  its 
pledges,  its  proofs,  its  sacraments,  itself.  Love 
is  what  it  does.  So  God's  love  for  man  is 
inseparably  identified  with  the  fact  that  He  sent 
His  Son  to  die  for  man.  By  believing  in  that 
fact,  you  believe  in  the  Eternal  Love.  You  can- 
not really  believe  in  the  Eternal  Love,  except  by 
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believing  that  it  actually  valued  your  life  at  that 
cost.  Every  impulse  that  leads  you  to  trust  and 
adore  the  Divine  Will  heightens  the  worth  and 
intensifies  the  significance  of  the  facts  through 
which  the  Will  has  found  expression. 

These  were  the  presuppositions  which  underlay 
all  Hebrew  thought ;  and  on  these  the  Church 
fell  back,  under  the  challenge  of  Docetism,  in 
her  effort  to  recapture  and  to  preserve  the 
memories  of  the  previous  and  preparatory  career 
which,  perhaps,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  the 
believers  themselves  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
absorbing  revelation  of  the  glory  which  had 
followed  it. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  Hebraistic  mood 
and  mind  it  fastened  on  the  reality  of  the  earthly 
manifestations  through  the  flesh.  It  was  in  and 
through  the  flesh  that  Jesus  won,  asserted, 
verified,  and  revealed  His  right  to  be  the 
Christ  and  His  claim  to  rise  and  reign.  Those 
days  in  the  flesh  had  now  received  their  true 
valuation.  Far  from  having  lost  importance, 
they  had  immeasurably  gained  it.  For  in  them 
the  deed  was  done  by  which  humanity  was 
re-created.  If  the  re-creation  is  to  be  real,  then 
the  facts  and  acts  by  which  it  was  achieved  were 
real. 

How  little  the  eye-witnesses  had  seen  at  the 
time  what  was  going  forward  !  "  They  under- 
stood none  of  these  things  ;  and  the  thing  was 
hid  from  them."  That  was  the  wonder  of  it ; 
that  was  the  note  that  rang  through  their  recol- 
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lection.  Therefore  they  delight,  now,  in  going 
back  to  the  old  facts  just  as  they  were  when  they 
understood  none  of  them.  They  show  Jesus 
rigidly  circumscribed  within  local,  narrow  limits, 
living  as  a  Jew  would  live,  occupied  with  a  Jew's 
questions,  held  within  Jewish  associations  and 
horizons,  bounded  by  a  Jew's  experiences.  He 
talks  as  Jews  talk ;  He  speaks  as  with  the 
knowledge  that  any  Jew  might  possess  ;  He 
refers  to  diseases  in  the  Jews'  manner  ;  He 
moves  within  the  circle  of  Jewish  hopes  and 
feelings.  The  whole  Gentile  outlook  is  shut 
off  from  Him,  except  it  be  through  some  Roman 
centurion  who  astonishes  Him  by  his  faith,  or 
through  some  Syro-Phoenician  woman  who 
forces  her  way  in  upon  Him.  Now,  as  they 
write  the  record,  that  Jewish  life  had  passed 
entirely  into  the  far  past,  these  Jewish  questions 
had  ceased  to  have  a  meaning,  the  hidden 
Gentilism  was  their  very  breath  and  being. 
Yet  Jesus,  the  Jew,  under  those  Jewish  limita- 
tions, was,  then  and  there,  in  the  act  of  winning 
His  authority  to  be  the  whole  world's  Christ. 
That  is  what  made  these  old  incidents  so  vital, 
so  fascinating.  Back,  therefore,  to  the  facts,  as 
facts,  the  writers  turned  the  believers'  eyes. 

I  have  been  speaking  hitherto  only  of  the 
Synoptists  ;  but  I  should  like  to  note  here  that 
the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  prompted  by 
motives  identical  with  theirs.  He,  too,  has  for 
his  main  note  "  back  to  the  fact  ;  back  to  the 
narrow,   circumscribed  facts  ;    back  to  old  local, 
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Jewish  conditions,  Jewish  problems,  Jewish 
debates,  in  the  days  when  we  understood  so 
little  of  what  was  meant."  True,  this  author 
opens  with  a  deliberate  rehearsal  of  the  full 
Creed — just  such  a  creed  as  the  Synoptic  writers 
assumed  without  expressing.  But  this  Creed 
only  drives  him  back,  with  a  keener  interest, 
on  to  the  facts  in  which  it  had,  once  for  all, 
embodied  itself ;  and  though  he  may,  again  and 
again,  introduce  the  comments  of  a  later  experi- 
ence and  of  a  fuller  knowledge,  yet  he  distinctly 
professes  how  little  of  this  they  knew  at  the  time. 
Only  when  He  had  risen  did  they  remember. 
Even  that  famous  ride  into  Jerusalem  recalled  no 
memory  of  Zechariah  at  the  time  ;  they  did  not 
see  it  at  all  until  long  afterwards.  And,  still, 
he  loves  to  remember  things  just  as  they  were 
when  this  meaning  was  hidden  from  them  ;  he 
has  a  positive  delight  in  historical  facts,  for  their 
own  sake.  How  has  this  ever  been  doubted  ? 
Who  can  possibly  read  the  seventh  and  eighth 
and  ninth  chapters  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  without 
recognizing  the  temper  of  a  man  to  whom 
incidents  and  details  appeal  instinctively,  just 
because  they  are  what  they  are  ?  Otherwise, 
what  conceivable  interest  could  he  have  in 
unearthing  and  relating  all  the  long-forgotten 
ebb  and  flow  of  local  Messianic  expectations 
which  had  swayed  a  mixed  crowd  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  so  long  ago  ?  The  subtle  variations 
of  the  expectations  had  ceased  to  have  any  present 
significance,  or  even  any  meaning,  for  those  to 
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whom  he  wrote.  They  belonged  to  a  provincial 
life  which  had  been  swept  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  To  his  environing  Gentile  hearers  they 
were  sheer,  dead  antiquarianism.  Yet,  to  the 
writer,  they  had  been  an  experience,  and  that 
was  enough.  They  were  part  of  the  fact,  of  the 
actual  story,  and  were  invaluable  for  that  reason 
only.  Not  a  scrap  of  the  mere  accidental  inci- 
dents of  the  blind  man's  healing  can  he  afford  to 
let  go.  It  is  so  profoundly  interesting  to  him, 
just  because  that  is  the  way  it  all  happened,  in 
the  old,  old  days  when  no  one  understood.  How 
real  it  was !  How  intensely  human !  How 
actual  !  How  positive  !  That  is  what  made 
it  so  precious  to  him.  It  was  as  vivid  to  him 
as  the  very  scene  in  which  he  told  it,  with  his 
Greek  hearers  clustered  round  him.  That  is 
exactly  what  happened  when  Jesus  Christ  came 
in  the  flesh.  He  had  seen  Him  since,  so  he 
thought,  as  the  Exalted  Christ,  with  eyes  as 
a  flaming  fire,  and  a  sword  going  from  His 
mouth,  and  a  voice  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters,  when  he  had  fallen  at  His  feet  as  one 
dead.  Yet  this  vision  had  only  deepened  the 
devotion  with  which  he  clung  to  the  exact  and 
precise  details  of  those  other  days,  when  he  had 
eaten  and  drunk  with  Jesus,  and  lain  on  His 
bosom  at  supper.  He  is  the  Word  ;  He  is  the 
Christ  ;  but  He  is  known  to  be  these  just  because 
He  came  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  was  touched, 
and  seen,  and  handled,  and  watched,  and  known 
as  Jesus,  the  Word  made  flesh,  in  whose  flesh 
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they  behold,  slowly  and  with  discipline,  the  light 
as  of  the  Only-begotten  from  the  Father. 

This  was  the  mind,  then,  of  the  Gospel  writers. 

And  if  we  complain  of  the  narrow  outlook  to 
which  this  Jesus,  born  under  the  law,  was  of 
necessity  confined  ;  if  we  are  staggered  by  His 
limitation  to  a  Jew's  science  and  a  Jew's 
psychology  ;  then  again  the  Hebrew's  distinctive 
mode  of  thought  may  come  to  our  rescue.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  Hellenistic  intellectualism, 
this  limitation  may  seem  deplorable ;  but,  regarded 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  will  to  redeem,  and  of  the 
purpose  of  divine  love,  every  such  limitation  is 
a  new  proof  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
purpose  was  achieved ;  of  the  reality  with  which 
love  made  its  sacrifice ;  of  the  complete  and 
unshrinking  identification  of  God's  life  with 
man ;  of  the  intense  and  masterful  effort  by 
which  God  laid  Himself  actually  alongside  our 
story  and  inside  our  experience,  and  was  found 
in  the  very  fashion  of  a  man,  just  as  man  is, 
just  as  his  history  has  made  him  to  be,  just  as 
the  historical  facts  require.  The  more  complete 
the  humiliation,  the  more  divine  is  the  sacrifice. 
The  narrower  the  limitations  accepted,  the  more 
limitless  the  love  that  accepts.  The  Christ 
shirked  nothing  of  that  which  is  ours;  "When 
Thou  tookest  upon  Thee  to  deliver  man,  Thou 
didst  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb."  Only  by 
being  utterly  ours,  our  very  own,  under  our 
historic  conditions,  as  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  was 
He  empowered  to  become,  not  one  man  among 
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many,  but  the  only  Man  Who  has  ever  been 
wholly  man ;  the  only  Man  Who  has  ever 
carried  manhood  up  into  its  own  fullness  of  con- 
summation ;  the  only  Man  Who  has  made 
manifest  all  that  man  can  ever  be  ;  the  only 
Man  Who  has  summed  up  in  Himself  the 
secret  of  that  Sonship  which  is  the  impulse 
under  which  humanity  for  ever  moves  forward, 
and  the  final  goal  towards  which  its  hope  is 
set. 

His  reality  as  Jesus  in  the  flesh  is  the  measure 
of  His  capacity  to  be  the  Christ. 


II 

The  Stewardship  of  Faith1 

THIS  is  a  book  which  is  bound  to  bring 
the  whole  critical  discussion  of  Christian 
origins  to  a  head.  Its  own  case  could 
not  be  better  stated.  It  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
work  from  end  to  end.  It  is  delightfully  lucid, 
winning,  and  frank.  It  captivates  the  reader  by 
its  simplicity  of  purpose  and  its  purity  of  tone. 
It  is  obviously  real  and  sincere.  It  tells  you 
what  it  is  at,  and  shows  you  why  it  says  what  it 
says.  There  is  a  most  inviting  transparency  of 
mind  that  cannot  but  win  your  confidence.  Every 
line  in  it  makes  you  like  the  writer.  And  what 
will  especially  attract  the  general  reader  will  be, 
without  doubt,  the  utterly  reasonable  and  intelli- 
gible character  of  the  account  given  of  the  origin 
and  rise  of  Christianity.  Any  man,  as  he  reads, 
will  say  :  "  How  clear  that  is  !  How  natural  ! 
How  perfectly  simple  and  obvious  !  This  makes 
everything  happen  in  a  way  that  I  can  understand. 
This  interpretation  commends  itself  at  first  sight 
as  a  rational  account  of  those  facts  which  had 
always   puzzled   me.     I  can   accept   this  limpid 

1  Kirsopp  Lake,  The  Stezcardship  of  Faith.    Christophers.    191  5. 
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explanation  straight  away.  It  travels  along  the 
lines  that  I  understand  and  accept."  That  is  the 
effect  produced  mentally  by  it,  as  you  glide  easily 
from  page  to  page,  and  find  things  always  within 
your  compass  and  your  normal  anticipations. 

It  is  only  when  you  lay  down  the  book,  and 
stop  to  reconsider  the  whole  position,  that  you 
recognize  that  this  lucidity  of  interpretation  has 
been  purchased  at  the  price  of  omitting  all  the 
special  facts  that  cried  out  for  interpretation. 
The  book  has  explained  everything  except  that 
which  it  set  out  to  explain — the  origin  and  growth 
of  Christianity  in  the  form  which  it  historically 
took.     Let  me  justify  this  strong  assertion. 

Christianity  appears,  at  its  very  start,  as  soon 
as  we  have  documentary  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence, as  inspired,  from  end  to  end,  by  faith  in 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  a  religion  this 
is  its  distinctive  mark.  It  stakes  the  universal 
religious  issue  on  a  certain  significant  relationship 
to  His  Personality.  All  religion  that  is  proper  to 
man  is  an  approach  to  God  the  Father  ;  and  this 
universal  movement  of  humanity  Christianity 
focusses  and  concentrates  into  this  one  special 
mode  of  arrival  at  the  supreme  goal.  It  is  achieved 
for  all  mankind  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
There  is  that  in  Him  which  brings  it  to  pass. 
He  has  done  something  which  enables  it  to  be. 
And  this  deed  is  identified  with  a  certain  act  of 
death  and  of  resurrection,  enacted  at  a  certain 
date  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  fulfilled  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  when  He  was  seen  alive  in  Jerusalem, 
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having  left  His  tomb  empty.  Since  that  moment 
He  is  the  actual  Force  that  is  making  God  the 
Father  manifest  on  earth.  He  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  in  power,  making  Himself  felt, 
through  the  Spirit,  as  a  vital  recreating  energy 
wherever  faith  admits  Him  into  action.  All 
religion  consists  in  admitting  Him  into  play. 
His  Name  is  the  one  source  of  efficacious  renewal. 
In  His  death,  all  have  died  ;  in  His  risen  life,  all 
have  been  made  alive.  Every  motion  of  the 
believer  is  instinct  with  Him.  He  is  taken  up 
into  Him,  to  become  a  member  of  His  body. 
He  exists  to  embody  and  express  the  will  of 
Christ.  He  is  no  longer  alive  with  His  own 
life,  for  he  is  himself  dead  ;  and  all  his  real  life 
is  the  life  of  the  Christ  that  lives  in  him.  His 
one  desire  is  to  be  "  in  Christ."  One  with  Christ 
he  is  made  one  with  God,  and  one  with  all  who 
are  brethren  in  the  body.  He  names  but  one 
Name,  in  order  to  interpret  every  act  and  purpose 
of  his  being.  By  force  of  his  personal,  intimate 
love  for  Christ  his  faith  perfects  itself  in  fellow- 
ship and  joy  and  peace.  Christ  is  all  in  all.  His 
is  the  Name  above  every  name,  to  which  all  life 
has  surrendered  itself,  that  every  tongue  may 
confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father.  Into  this  new  life  every  believer  has 
been  born  by  a  new  birth  at  Baptism,  so  that  in 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creature.  And  his  central 
activity,  now,  is  to  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till 
He  come,  and  to  feed  on  His  risen  humanity  by 
eating  of  His  Flesh  and  drinking  of  His  Blood. 
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Now,  there  is  no  Christianity  known  to  us 
historically  that  does  not  mean  this.  It  enters 
on  the  scene  in  this  form,  with  this  belief  already 
there.  Its  original  and  earliest  documents  are 
the  earlier  Epistles  of  S.  Paul.  These  report  it 
in  the  form  in  which  it  won  its  way  to  be  a  religion. 
If  we  want  to  read  its  evidence  in  the  historical 
order,  we  must  begin  with  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  the 
Romans.  That  is  the  Christianity  which  con- 
verted the  world. 

And  the  primary  function  of  criticism  is  to 
account  for  this  extraordinary  and  overwhelming 
significance  attributed  to  an  absolutely  unique 
Personality,  and  more  especially  to  His  death 
and  resurrection.  For  the  entire  religion  con- 
sists, according  to  its  chief  exponent,  in  nothing 
else  at  all  but  in  preaching  Christ  crucified,  and 
in  straining  to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  A  critic  is  judged 
by  his  success  in  interpreting  this  absorbing 
emphasis  on  these  two  vital  facts.  How,  then, 
does  our  critic  now  under  review  stand,  judged 
by  this  test  ? 

He  can  see  nothing  in  the  life  and  career  of 
Jesus  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  that  we 
have  described.  The  historical  Jesus  has,  prac- 
tically, no  essential  relation  to  this  belief  of  the 
first  Church.  For  that  belief  sprang  wholly  out 
of  a  desire  for  conversion.  It  expressed  the 
passion  to  be  dead  to  sin  and  born  again  into  life. 
This  was  the  imperative  need  that  was  met  by 
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the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection.  Unless  a  man 
can  be  born  again,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  All  the  Gospel  is  summed  up  in  the 
fact  that  "  ye  are  dead,  and  your  real  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God."  This  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  all  the  worship  that  is  centred  round  the  Name 
of  the  Christ.  Man  was  to  be  so  changed  in 
Christ  that  he  becomes  a  new  creation. 

Now,  according  to  Dr.  Lake,  the  historical 
Jesus  never  had  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  in 
His  mind.  It  did  not  belong  to  the  Jewish  horizon 
of  experience.  The  Jew  only  asked  what  he  was 
to  do — not  what  he  was  to  become.  The  baptism 
of  John  simply  meant  that  men  were  baptized  "  in 
order  to  escape  the  wrath  to  come.  It  had  merely 
an  eschatological  significance."  There  was  no 
suggestion  that  their  nature  would  be  changed  : 
though  this  might  be  implied  in  the  Greek  word 
for  repentance,  it  is  not  the  Jewish  thought. 
"  They  were  prepared  for  a  change  of  society  by 
the  removal  of  the  excrescences  of  sin.  .  .  .  This 
change  is  ethical  and  eschatological,  but  not  in 
the  Greek  sense  a  sacramental  mystery."  And 
the  baptism  of  our  Lord  followed  on  these  lines. 
The  first  believers  had  no  use  for  sacramental 
grace,  for  they  were  not  in  need  of  a  new  birth. 
They  had  no  "  cultus  "  ;  their  rites  were  simply 
eschatological  signals.  For  the  Jew  conduct  was 
the  whole  of  life.  He  asked  for  a  code  of 
action. 

It  was  the  Greek  who  forced  the  question, 
What  am  I  to   be  ?     It  was  he  who  wished   to 
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become  something  different — to  be  changed.  He 
felt  his  being  to  be  corrupt,  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  mysteries,  he  asked  to  be  "  born  again." 
And  the  Greeks  who  were  converted  to  Christi- 
anity by  S.  Paul  believed  that  this  had  really 
happened.  To  meet  their  need  Christianity  took 
on  the  form  of  a  mystery,  of  a  religion  of  conver- 
sion, of  a  life  out  of  death.  For  this  it  became  a 
"  cultus,"  and  its  rites  became  sacramental  and  its 
whole  secret  an  act  of  regeneration. 

All  this  carried  it  far  from  the  primitive  Jewish 
belief  which  Jesus  had  left  behind  Him.  For 
Him  there  was  no  such  mysterious  significance 
in  His  death.  In  fact,  did  He  anticipate  death 
at  all  ?  We  cannot  say.  "  It  must  always  remain 
doubtful  whether  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  expectation  of  death  or  of  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom.  That  He  expected  rejection  is 
clear ;  but  did  that  imply  death  ?  Was  the 
triumph  that  He  expected  to  be  the  Parousia, 
or  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  ?  In  the  light  of 
history  Christian  tradition  decided  for  death  and 
resurrection  rather  than  rejection  and  Parousia." 
"But  did  Jesus  speak  in  this  way  Himself? 
These  are  questions  difficult  or  impossible  to 
answer."  "As  for  the  resurrection,  it  had  no 
mystical  meaning  :  it  was  only  the  proof  and 
declaration  that,  at  the  coming  of  the  kingdom, 
Jesus  would  be  the  Messiah." 

Rebirth,  then,  through  His  own  death  and 
resurrection,  was  no  part  of  the  original  Jewish 
gospel.     It  belongs  to  the  later  Greek  develop- 
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ment  mediated  through  S.  Paul.  Yet  it  was 
most  certainly  (as  Dr.  Lake  allows)  this  gospel  of 
the  rebirth  that  converted  the  world  and  con- 
stituted living  Christianity.  We  are  landed, 
therefore,  in  this  desperate  position.  Here  is  a 
religion  which  exists  solely  in,  and  through,  a 
spiritual  relationship  to  a  certain  Person.  He  is 
the  religion.  The  acts  of  His  life  are  the  acts  in 
which  it  still  lives.  His  believers  hold  themselves 
to  be  alive  only  in  Him,  and  to  have  no  reality  or 
worth  outside  Him.  They  are  "  in  Him  " — "  in 
His  Body."  They  exist  by  having  put  Him  on, 
and  by  feeding  on  Him.  Their  one  desire  is  to 
be  upheld  by  His  grace  and  to  be  quickened  by 
His  Spirit,  in  whom  they  have  become  new 
creatures.  Yet  of  all  this  the  Person,  in  whose 
being  they  are  what  they  are,  knew  nothing,  said 
nothing,  implied  nothing.  Such  a  belief  lay  out- 
side His  mental  review — outside  His  religious 
experience.  He  had  no  part  or  lot  in  it.  There- 
fore He  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
religion,  as  it  historically  manifested  itself.  His 
Messiahship,  with  its  eschatological  outlook,  con- 
veyed nothing  to  the  Gentile  converts.  The 
kingdom  to  which  He  pledged  Himself  was  a 
noble  illusion,  that  died  of  itself.  His  Name 
became  greater  and  greater  the  further  it  moved 
from  any  meaning  which  He  had  put  into  it. 

So  we  are  led  to  say  by  this  sort  of  criticism. 
And  in  saying  it  we  are  bound  to  recognize  that 
the  statement  confutes  itself.  Its  conclusion  is 
obviously  futile.     It  is  simply  a  confession  that, 
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along  this  line,  no  explanation  can  be  given  of  the 
facts  before  us.  We  want  to  be  shown  why  a 
certain  Personality  was  overwhelmingly  para- 
mount ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  wasn't. 

Let  us  try  to  look  back,  and  see  how  we  were 
landed  in  such  an  impasse.  We  might  start  from 
the  strange  statement  that  the  desire  for  conver- 
sion and  the  new  birth  had  no  meaning  for  a  Jew, 
and  was  not  arrived  at  from  a  Jewish  ground  of 
thought.  Not  Jewish  !  But  what  about  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ? 
This  is  the  cardinal  Gospel  of  conversion.  This 
is  the  disclosure  of  how  the  necessity  for  regenera- 
tion came  about.  Here  is  the  key-text  of  grace. 
And  could  anything  be  more  steeped  in 
Judaism  ?  Every  term  has  a  Jewish  story  to 
tell.  The  entire  struggle  is  given  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  created  by  the  Jewish  law.  The 
whole  ethical  controversy  has  its  roots  in  Jewish 
experience.  The  cry  of  "  O  wretched  man  that  I 
am  !  "  is  wrung  out  of  the  agony  of  a  Pharisee. 
And  has  it  not  a  deep  Jewish  tradition  behind  it  ? 
Does  it  not  run  back  to  the  cry  of  Isaiah,  in  the 
hour  of  his  supreme  vision  :  "  Woe  is  me  !  I  am  a 
man  of  unclean  lips  !  "  ?  Is  not  the  fifty-first 
Psalm  felt  alive  in  it :  "  Make  me  a  clean  heart, 
O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me  "  ? 
And  what  of  Ezekiel,  with  his  promise  of  the 
new  fountain  opened  for  uncleanness,  and  the 
new  covenant,  and  the  heart  of  stone  taken  away 
that  it  may  yield  its  place  to  a  wholly  new-created 
thing,  a  heart  of  flesh  ?     Can  phrases  be  more 
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charged  with  Jewish  instinct  and  Jewish  passion 
than  these  ?  And  they  find  their  clue  in  the  cry 
with  which  the  best  and  purest  type  of  a  simple 
Jew  qualified  himself  to  become  the  agent  and 
instrument  of  the  new  covenant — the  cry  of  Simon 
Peter  in  the  boat  :  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a 
sinful  man,  O  Lord."  In  the  craving  for  con- 
version, wrung  out  of  the  heart  of  Israel,  he 
became  fit  to  fish  for  men  in  Christ's  Name. 

And  then,  in  order  to  justify  the  Pauline 
dialectic,  with  its  ethical  salvation  from  the  body 
of  common  human  experience,  there  is  the  baptism 
of  John.  What  else  did  it  exist  for,  except  to 
insist  that  the  Jew,  as  Jew,  needed  just  one  thing, 
and  one  thing  only — a  rebirth  ?  This  was  its  very 
purpose — to  force  upon  the  Jew  his  own  impo- 
tence. It  told  of  an  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
Jewish  tree  :  of  a  purging  fire  that  not  even  the 
purest  Levite  could  be  spared  :  of  a  furnace  that 
would  burn  up  the  Jewish  chaff"  with  unquench- 
able flames.  And  this  evil  that  was  to  be  destroyed 
was  no  mere  excrescence  that  a  Jew  could  strip  off" 
if  he  was  given  the  true  standard  of  conduct.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  just  the  evil  which  the  highest 
prophetic  power  in  Israel  was  powerless  to  undo. 
Prophetic  aspiration,  prophetic  intuition,  prophetic 
force,  could  not  go  beyond  that  of  the  Baptist. 
Not  only  a  prophet,  but  greater  than  a  prophet ! 
No  one  born  of  woman  was  greater.  Yet  he  had 
this  one  express  message  to  deliver — that  he  could 
do  nothing  to  relieve  the  situation,  to  heal  and 
save.      Neither   his  baptism   of  water   nor   their 
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efforts  at  confession  and  reparation  were  of  any 
avail.  In  convicted  impotence,  he  and  they  could 
but  look  away  from  all  their  own  endeavours  to 
Another.  From  beyond  themselves  the  deliver- 
ance must  come.  He,  that  Other,  would  release 
a  new  energy,  vehement  as  a  wind,  violent  as  a 
fire.  This  would  do  what  John  could  never  do. 
They  would  be  remade.  That  was  John's  bap- 
tism— the  confession  by  the  Jew  of  his  final  failure 
to  attain  what  he  had  so  long  desired.  His  highest 
gift  of  inspiration,  prophecy,  could  not  carry  him 
home.  Something  more  must  come  about,  and 
he  must  become  something  else. 

And  that  baptism  is  the  one  essential  experience 
through  which  the  meaning  of  Jesus  Christ 
becomes  intelligible.  Only  to  those  who  have 
understood  the  significance  of  John  can  He  tell 
by  what  authority  He  cleanses  the  temple.  And 
the  point  of  this  lies,  not  in  His  likeness  to  the 
Baptist,  but  in  His  contrast.  It  is  really  incredible 
that  Dr.  Lake  should  speak  as  if  Jesus  merely 
stood  where  the  Baptist  stood  and  repeated  his 
call  to  repentance,  only  adding  to  it  the  claim  that 
He  Himself  would  be  the  Messiah  in  the  new 
kingdom.  The  Gospels  have  been  written  in 
vain  if  this  be  true.  Their  one  object  is  to  assert 
the  difference  between  them.  Jesus  came  to  do 
what  John  declared  himself  incapable  of  doing. 
That  is  why  He  is  of  another  order  than  the 
Baptist. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  most  emphatic  theme  of 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.     The 
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author's  special  anxiety  is  to  show  why,  though 
they  looked  so  much  alike,  the  one  coming  after 
the  other,  yet  the  cleavage  between  them  was 
absolute.  They  stood  on  different  planes  :  they 
belonged  to  different  worlds.  The  one  had  no 
part  or  lot  inside  the  work  and  joy  of  the  other. 
Enough  that  he  could  recognize  His  voice,  and 
himself  vanish,  as  a  flying  cry  in  the  wilderness. 
He  never  enters  the  Promised  Land.  He  stands 
outside.  And  he  knew  it  :  he  confessed  it — with 
his  own  mouth.     So  this  Gospel  insists. 

But  the  division  is  quite  as  marked  in  the 
others.  "  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until 
John."  A  whole  period  ended  in  him.  After 
him  a  new  thing  had  begun.  He  was  the  very 
greatest  of  the  old,  yet  he  stood  at  a  level  below 
the  very  lowest  in  the  new.  All  through  we  are 
pointed  to  One  Who  was  to  bring  into  play  that 
new  creative  energy  which  John  was  without. 
Dr.  Lake  actually  argues  that  the  Baptism  and 
Supper  of  Jesus  could  not  be  regenerative  and 
sacramental,  because  there  was  nothing  sacra- 
mental and  regenerative  in  John's  baptism.  But 
John  declared  that  the  baptism  of  his  Successor 
would  differ  from  his  own  exactly  in  this — that  it 
would  carry  with  it  a  regenerative  energy  which 
his  lacked.  It  would,  that  is,  be  sacramental  in 
precisely  the  sense  that  Dr.  Lake  denies.  The 
Gospels  are  written  to  prove  that  the  whole  mass 
of  Israel  was  led,  by  John's  baptism,  to  look  for 
some  deliverance  which  John  himself  could  not 
effect.      This    should    arrive    through    Another 
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greater  than  he,  whose  shoe-latchet  he  was  not 
worthy  to  unloose — so  clear  and  decisive  would 
be  the  cleavage  between  them.  To  ignore  this 
vital  cleavage  is  to  misread  the  Gospels. 

This  Other  is  to  do  some  great  thing  by  which 
He  will  set  the  new  force  free.  What  is  that  that 
He  will  do  ?  The  Gospels  have  a  consistent  and 
undeviating  answer.  The  Other,  Who  comes,  has 
a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with — a  cup  to  drink — 
a  commandment  to  fulfil.  And  He  is  straitened 
until  this  be  achieved.  It  occupies  His  whole 
mind.  It  shakes  Him,  it  possesses  Him,  it 
exalts  Him.  As  He  moves  before  His  disciples, 
rapt  up  in  that  imperious  purpose,  they  are 
frightened  at  His  exaltation,  and  cower  behind 
Him.  When  He  allows  the  three  friends  to 
enter  into  His  hidden  broodings  on  high  hills, 
it  is  with  this  that  He  is  found  to  be  preoccupied. 
It  is  the  exodus,  the  decease,  that  He  will  accom- 
plish at  Jerusalem.  Death,  and  death  at  Jerusalem. 
This  is  His  secret. 

Dr.  Lake  pronounces  it  doubtful  whether  He 
did,  or  did  not,  anticipate  this  conclusion  to  His 
entry  into  the  Holy  City.  If  this  is  doubtful, 
then  I  do  not  know  what  there  is  which  can  be 
trusted  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Embedded  in 
the  central  core  of  the  most  authentic  tradition 
that  we  possess  lies  the  triple  reiteration  of  this 
certain  issue,  made  over  and  over  again  to  the 
astounded  disciples.  The  threefold  repetition 
implies  that  it  was  the  constant  theme  of  His 
speech  to  them  throughout  an  entire  period  of 
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His  ministry,  beginning  with  the  confession  of 
His  Messiahship  by  Simon  Peter,  and  closing 
with  its  consummation,  the  march  on  Palm  Sun- 
day. All  this  time  He  insistently  pressed  home 
upon  them  the  end  that  He  consciously  foresaw 
and  deliberately  challenged.  It  was  His  central 
and  permanent  objective.  It  was  the  special  dis- 
closure that  He  had  to  make  to  them,  and  the 
crucial  test  for  which  He  devoted  all  His  energy 
to  prepare  them. 

Dr.  Lake  lays  all  this  positive  proof  aside,  on  the 
ground  that  the  disciples  could  not  have  been  so 
taken  by  surprise  in  the  event  if  He  had  so  spoken. 
Exactly  !  that  was  precisely  what  they  themselves 
felt  to  be  so  strange.  How  could  they  have  been 
so  dull  in  apprehension,  so  stupid,  so  deaf  ?  So 
they  asked  themselves,  in  the  after  days.  The 
Gospels  reveal  this  astonishment  at  themselves. 
Looking  back,  they  confess  with  amazement  that, 
though  He  had  so  spoken,  and  spoken  so  often, 
yet  they,  the  disciples,  never  took  hold  of  what 
He  was  saying.  "They  understood  none  of  these 
things :  and  these  things  were  hidden  from  them, 
neither  perceived  they  what  He  said."  Could 
any  confession  be  more  natural,  more  human  ? 
Obviously,  they  were  aware  of  the  flagrant  con- 
trast between  His  clear  prevision  and  their  total 
collapse.  And  they  frankly  confess  it.  They 
never  could  imagine  what  He  meant  when  He 
said  it.  It  had  always  appeared  to  them  incredible 
and  intolerable.  Once,  at  first,  Simon  Peter  had 
repudiated  the  possibility  :    "  This  be  far  from 
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Thee,  Lord  !  "  The  stinging  rebuke  with  which 
this  was  met  silenced  all  tongues  ;  but  that  only- 
meant,  as  the  record  implies,  that  they  lapsed  into 
dumb  recalcitrance.  They  were  afraid  to  ask. 
They  understood  nothing.  And  so,  when  the 
awful  blow  swiftly  fell,  it  simply  stunned  sense 
and  memory  and  mind.  They  lay  in  blind  despair 
upon  the  floor  in  the  closed  and  darkened  chamber, 
and  recalled  no  word  that  could  have  given  them 
relief.  The  very  books  which  tell  of  the  precise 
forecast  tell  also  of  the  stupidity  which  refused  to 
take  it  in.  The  inconsistency,  the  stupidity,  is 
the  moral  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
record. 

And,  granting  this,  we  can  go  further. 
Obviously,  the  Master  was  in  full  possession  of 
His  secret  before  He  first  spoke  of  it  to  them. 
He  could  not  speak  until  He  had  secured  their 
adherence  to  His  Messiahship.  The  moment 
that  this  was  signalized,  He  began.  He  had 
His  mind  formed  and  made.  It  was  pent  up. 
He  was  only  waiting  His  opportunity.  As  soon 
as  that  was  given,  He  poured  out  incessantly 
what  He  had  in  view.  Every  bit  of  it  had  been 
considered.  He  had  gathered  up  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  situation.  He  saw  it  all  before 
Him  in  detail.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the 
after  event  has  sharpened  the  edge  of  His  state- 
ment in  this  detail  or  that.  The  disciples  may 
have  thrown  back  something  out  of  their  experi- 
ence into  the  language  of  the  anticipation.  But 
most  certainly  He  used  words  which  were  per- 
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fectly  clear  and  deliberate.  He  had  already 
brooded  over  it  so  that  it  was  presented  to  His 
imagination  in  vivid  and  real  distinctness.  He 
had  thought  it  all  out.  This  emphasizes  the  com- 
pleteness, and  the  depth,  and  the  persistence,  and 
the  profundity  with  which  the  conviction  of  the 
coming  death  had  become  a  part  of  His  very  life. 

And,  again,  the  intense  concentration  of  His 
mind,  for  several  months,  on  that  entry  into 
Jerusalem  which  He  took  such  personal  pains  to 
make  as  pronounced  and  public  an  affair  as  pos- 
sible, elaborately  evoking  the  popular  attention, 
and  refusing  to  check,  as  so  often  He  had  done, 
the  Messianic  enthusiasm,  exhibits  the  fixed  deter- 
mination with  which  He  faced  the  inevitable  close. 
He  was  "  in  the  way,  going  up  to  Jerusalem.'* 
He  set  His  face  to  Jerusalem.  He  went  before, 
"going  up  to  Jerusalem."  "And  they  were 
afraid."  "  Can  you  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
wherewith  I  am  baptized  :  can  you  drink  of  My 
cup  ? "  There  is  no  other  thought  in  Him. 
There  is  no  other  end  before  Him.  To  doubt 
whether  He  went  to  Jerusalem  to  die  is  to  throw 
all  our  materials  for  forming  a  judgement  to  the 
winds,  and  to  resign  all  hope  of  understanding  or 
interpreting  the  only  Jesus  of  whom  we  know 
anything  at  all.  If  He  did  not  definitely  and 
resolutely  go  straight  forward  to  a  foreseen  death, 
then  our  only  tradition  is  worthless. 

But  if  He  did  foresee,  with  absolute  certainty, 
the  inevitable  end  which  awaited  Him  in  Jeru- 
salem, then  it  becomes  quite  certain  that  He  had 
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been  to  Jerusalem  before,  and  had  experienced 
the  certainty  of  its  adverse  decision.  Jerusalem 
has  already  given  judgement  against  Him.  And, 
indeed,  unless  this  has  happened,  the  Synoptic 
story  is  unintelligible  ;  for,  as  it  stands,  it  does 
not  account  for  His  death.  It  cannot  explain 
the  rapid  resolution  of  Jerusalem  to  kill.1 

Dr.  Lake  and  the  critics  whom  he  follows, 
such  as  Schweitzer,  confess  this  ;  for  they  find 
themselves  obliged  to  go  beyond  the  tradition 
and  suggest  or  invent  possible  causes  for  the 
event.  Dr.  Lake  discerns  it  in  the  blow  dealt 
to  the  finance  of  the  high  priest's  party  by  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple.  It  held  the  bank  of 
exchange ;  for  the  money  paid  for  sacrifices  was 
bound  to  be  exchanged  from  Roman  into  Jewish 
coinage,  and  this  was  their  monopoly.  Till  that 
attack  on  their  wealth  came  there  had  been  no 
material  reason  for  collision.  But,  by  the  over- 
throwing of  the  tables  of  the  money-changers, 
not  only  was  their  authority  challenged,  but  also 
their  financial  stronghold  was  touched.  This  is 
what  drove  them  to  take  extreme  measures. 

Now,  if  this  were  the  cause,  it  would  at  least 
involve  accepting  S.  John's  account  of  the  cleans- 
ing, and  placing  it  far  back  ;  for  otherwise  there 
is  no  time  in  which  to  come  to  so  crucial  a  decision. 
It  can  hardly  be,  as  Dr.  Lake  imagines,  that  the 
collision  and  the  resolve  to  kill  came  to  a  head 
within  the  inside  of  a  single  week.  But,  even 
then,  it  would  remain  purely  speculative.     There 

1  See  also  chapter  vi  following. 
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is  no  single  syllable  in  the  tradition  which  gives 
emphasis  to  the  finance.  And  it  can  only  be 
suggested  because,  without  it,  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  given  for  the  act. 

So,  again,  Dr.  Lake  considers  that  the  decision 
came  out  of  Judas's  betrayal  of  the  Messianic 
secret.  They  did  not  know  of  His  claim  to  be 
Messiah  until  Judas  betrayed  it.  Here,  again, 
we  have  an  interesting  suggestion,  but  it  has 
nothing  in  the  tradition  to  back  it.  Not  a  word 
in  the  Gospel  deposit  implies  that  Judas  did 
anything  more  than  supply  them  with  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  a  secret  and  a  safe  seizure. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Synoptic  writers  hand  on 
a  tradition  which  could  not  account  for  the  death, 
just  because  it  reflects  the  mind  of  those  who 
had  not  had  occasion  to  know  the  mind  and 
temper  which  Jerusalem  had  already  formed. 
This  is  why  they  can  never  believe  the  Master's 
forecasts  of  His  fate  there.  They  have  no 
estimate  of  the  forces  ranged  against  Him  there, 
of  which  He  is  so  acutely  conscious  ;  they  are 
ignorant  of  what  He  is  talking  about ;  they  are 
full  of  hope.  They  would  say,  with  the  crowd, 
"  Thou  art  mad !  Who  goeth  about  to  kill 
Thee  ? "  So  much  had  gone  on  of  which  they 
knew  but  little  ;  their  tradition  hinted  at  it 
without  explaining  it. 

For  instance,  the  Marcan  story  said  that  Jesus 
came  into  Galilee  because  S.  John  had  been  put 
into  prison  ;  and  S.  Matthew  amplifies  this  into 
"withdrew."     Withdrew  from  where  ?  and  why 
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withdrawn  ?  The  explanation  is  that  somewhere, 
not  in  Galilee,  He  is  already  prominent  enough 
to  make  it  dangerous  for  Him  to  abide.  He  will 
be  the  next  to  be  taken  ;  He  withdraws  from 
a  peril ;  and  the  peril  must  be  in  Judaea.  This 
would  account  for  His  withdrawing  further  and 
further  afield,  as  the  emissaries  from  Jerusalem 
came  down  to  disturb  His  work  in  Galilee.  He 
flies  over  the  lake  ;  to  the  wilderness  ;  to  the 
frontier  of  Tyre  ;  to  Caesarea  Philippi.  His 
peril  is  dogging  Him. 

Then,  there  is  His  obvious  intimacy  with  the 
situation  at  Jerusalem,  with  which  His  hearers  in 
Galilee  are  wholly  unfamiliar,  and  by  which  they 
are  bewildered.  Thus  S.  Luke  lets  out  the 
unaccountable  confession  that  He  had  striven 
so  often  to  gather  the  children  of  Jerusalem, 
as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wing. 
They  all  agree  that  Jerusalem's  day  of  visitation 
is  already  past ;  she  has  had  her  chance.  Now 
He  only  goes  up  to  pronounce  her  doom  ;  her 
house  is  left  unto  her  desolate  ;  the  kingdom  is 
taken  away  from  her.  And  this  they  tell,  with- 
out one  word  or  hint  when  this  visitation  had 
taken  place,  or  when  she  had  made  the  great 
refusal. 

And  then,  to  our  surprise  and  theirs,  when 
He  arrives  for  apparently  the  first  time  in  the  city 
He  finds  there  a  circle  of  devoted  adherents, 
friends  whom  He  dearly  loves,  who  will  provide 
Him  with  a  house  to  hide  in  through  days  of 
darkest  danger — the  house  of  Mary  and  Martha 
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and  Lazarus  at  Bethany.  And  another  loyal 
disciple,  whose  very  name  is  unknown  to  the 
Twelve,  is  ready  to  keep  a  large  room  for  Him 
in  Jerusalem  at  any  hour  that  He  may  want  it ; 
and  with  this  friend  the  Master  has  arranged 
a  code  of  signals  by  which  to  hold  communica- 
tion— a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  to  a  well  who  will 
turn  and  lead  them  to  a  certain  house,  into 
which  they  may  enter  and  say  unto  the  good 
man  of  it,  "  The  Master  saith  unto  thee,  Where 
is  the  guest-chamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the 
Passover  with  My  disciples  ?  And  he  will  show 
them  a  large  upper  room  furnished."  And, 
again,  there  is  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  who  will 
come  forward  with  such  courage  now  that  the 
worst  has  befallen. 

When  had  Jesus  knit  these  friends  so  fast  to 
Him  ?  When  had  He  won  such  passionately 
loyal  followers  ?  The  Synoptic  tradition  offers 
no  solution  whatever.  It  is  obviously  incom- 
plete ;  it  does  not  explain  its  own  story.  Those 
critics  who  confine  themselves  to  the  tradition 
given  through  S.  Mark  and  "  Q,"  always  regard 
it  as  giving  an  adequate  and  self-sufficient 
account  of  the  Lord's  career  and  death.  In 
reality,  it  raises  a  swarm  of  questions  which  it 
does  not  attempt  to  answer.  It  supplies  no 
coherent  reason  why  the  death  came  about,  as 
we  have  seen  ;  nor  does  it  offer  any  solution 
of  our  Lord's  intimate  familiarity  with  Jerusalem, 
nor  for  His  withdrawal  into  hiding  in  Galilee, 
nor  for  His  exact  knowledge  of  the   fate  that 
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awaits  Him  if  ever  He  returns  to  the  city  which 
has  already  rejected  Him. 

And  there  is  something  yet  stranger  and 
deeper  which  the  Synoptic  tradition  leaves 
wholly  unaccounted  for.  And  here  again  we 
have  to  complain  that  Dr.  Lake  wipes  off  the 
slate  the  very  problem  which  has  to  be  faced. 
He  makes  the  statement  that  "so  far  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  Synoptic  narrative,  when 
Jesus  was  speaking  in  public  He  said  nothing 
of  Himself.  His  personality  was  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  His  preaching."  But  is  not  the 
critical  problem  of  the  tradition  the  extraordinary 
emphasis  given  to  personal  equation  ?  True, 
this  may  primarily  be  felt  in  the  assumption 
that  underlies  the  teaching,  rather  than  in  the 
public  teaching  itself.  It  is  not  pressed  forward 
by  open  statement  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  the 
assumption  of  it  is  unceasing  and  immense.  He 
always  claims  to  stand  in  a  unique  and  supreme 
relation  to  the  Father.  He  demands  of  men 
a  personal  devotion  that  has  no  limits.  Any 
one  who  loves  father  or  mother  or  children 
more  than  Him  is  unworthy  of  Him.  He  is 
greater  than  David,  or  than  Solomon,  or  than 
the  Temple.  He  stands  outside  and  above  all 
sin,  and  forgives  it  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
God  forgives  it.  This  He  does  as  Son  of  Man  ; 
and  by  "  Son  of  Man  "  we  gather  that  He  means 
not  the  ideal  humanity  of  Daniel,  but  the  indi- 
vidualized apocalyptic  "  Man  "  of  the  visions 
of  Enoch,  whom  God  has  prepared  for  Himself, 
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and  in  whom  God  will  make  His  final  convulsive 
invasion  upon  earth.  Again,  the  personal  autho- 
rity to  speak  which  lies  behind  the  teaching  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  set  on  a  level  with 
the  Voice  that  spoke  on  Sinai.  He  offers  Him- 
self to  all  as  their  sole  refreshment  and  rest.  He 
will  give  His  life  for  their  ransom.  And  this 
silent  assumption  of  unqualified  personal  right- 
eousness is  bound  to  provoke  the  inevitable 
inquiry,  "Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son 
of  Man,  am  ?  Whom  do  ye  say  that  I  am  ? " 
The  question,  with  its  answer,  is  absolutely 
crucial  and  decisive.  Our  Lord  Himself  deliber- 
ately forces  it  upon  those  who  are  worthy  to 
follow  Him.  The  crisis  of  the  drama  turns 
on  it.  And  to  those  who  answer  it  adequately 
He  asserts  the  final  and  eternal  value  of  His 
own  personality.  His  language  is  pronounced 
and  explicit.  There  is  the  famous  text  which 
"  Q  "  admits  :  "  All  things  have  been  delivered 
to  Me  of  My  Father  ;  and  no  one  knoweth  the 
Son  save  the  Father  ;  neither  doth  any  know  the 
Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the 
Son  willeth  to  reveal  Him."  I  There  is  the 
declaration  of  the  final  judgement  of  God  on  all 
men,  which  will  turn  solely  on  men's  relation- 
ship to  Him.  To  confess  Him  is  to  be  accepted; 
to  deny  Him  is  to  be  denied  "  before  the  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

And,  again,  the  value  of  the  merciful  deeds 
done   by   the   righteous  among  all  nations  will 
1  S.  Matt.  xi.  27. 
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turn,  not  simply  on  their  mercifulness,  but  on 
the  fact  that  the  mercy  shown  to  the  poor  was 
done  to  Him.  He,  again,  identifies  Himself 
with  the  elect  corner-stone  of  the  house  of  God, 
and  with  the  stone  flung  out  of  heaven  to  shatter 
in  pieces  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  He  will 
come  in  the  clouds  with  all  the  holy  angels,  to 
render  to  all  according  to  their  deeds.  The 
whole  story  from  end  to  end  presents  us  with 
a  personal  claim  so  tremendous  in  its  character 
that  it  falls  outside  all  our  categories. 

It  is  this  intense  and  awful  insistence  on  His 
personal  righteousness,  combined  with  His  abso- 
lute meekness  and  unselfishness,  which  constitutes 
the  staggering  problem  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
They  put  it  out,  and  leave  it  unsolved.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  stop  where  they  stop.  They  rest 
on  assumptions  which  cry  out  for  justification. 
In  themselves  they  are  confessedly  incomplete 
and  inexplicable. 

Now,  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  can  return 
to  the  first  question  which  we  began  by  asking, 
How  did  the  body  which  already  held  the  Creed 
which  is  the  familiar  background  of  S.  Paul's 
early  Epistles  find  itself  satisfied  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  our  Lord  embodied  in  the  Synoptic  tradi- 
tion ?  For  we  cannot  too  often  recall  that  this 
written  tradition  was  produced  and  approved 
by  a  body  already  at  the  advanced  stage  of  belief. 
Dr.  Lake  sketches  five  stages  through  which  the 
belief  grew  ;  but  these  stages  disappear  when  we 
reflect  that  the  earliest  belief  of  which  we  have 
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positive  evidence  is  already  at  his  ultimate  stage. 
We  begin  there.  And  any  indirect  evidence  that 
we  have  of  an  earlier  condition  of  faith  is  itself 
derived  from  the  writings  of  those  who  have 
always  held  the  full  later  belief,  and  do  not  see 
any  inconsistency  between  it  and  what  they 
report. 

S.  Luke,  whom  we  accept  as  the  writer  of  the 
Third  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts,  most  assuredly 
held  the  strong  creed  of  his  master,  as  we  have 
it  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Corin- 
thians. He  had  never  been  taught  any  other 
gospel ;  yet,  holding  this  with  heart  and  soul, 
he  is  satisfied  to  write  his  Gospel  without  letting 
his  creed  peep  through  ;  and  he  enjoys  reporting 
the  early  speeches  of  S.  Peter  in  the  Acts  without 
any  feeling  of  their  inadequacy.  The  believing 
body  accepts  the  Gospel  and  those  speeches  as 
corresponding  to  its  spiritual  needs.  We  are 
not,  then,  in  presence  of  two  separate  stages. 
The  two  are  cotemporaneous.  They  are  capable, 
therefore,  of  some  reconciliation  ;  they  are  corre- 
lated by  some  bond  of  unity,  so  that  they  hang 
together  in  mutual  correspondence.  It  is  the 
task  of  criticism  to  account  for  this  cotempor- 
aneousness.  It  is  a  most  interesting  phenome- 
non. A  criticism  that  simply  makes  them 
separate  and  separable  stages  has  surrendered 
its  task. 

How  can  we  explain  it  ?  Well,  it  explains 
itself,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true.  The  Synoptic 
record  sets  a  question  which  it  does  not  answer  ; 
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the  creed  of  the  Pauline  period  is  the  answer  ; 
the  underlying  personal  assumption  which  gives 
all  its  force  to  the  record  finds  in  the  creed  its 
open  and  explicit  justification.  If  Jesus  Christ 
be  what  the  full  Faith  declares  Him  to  be,  then, 
and  then  alone,  the  record  of  the  old  days,  when 
the  disciples  accepted,  under  the  dominance  of 
His  personality,  so  much  that  they  could  not 
understand  or  account  for,  is  explained.  They 
heard  Him  forgive  sins.  It  should  have  appeared 
to  them  to  be  blasphemy,  but  it  didn't  ;  it  seemed 
natural  and  inevitable  that  He  should  do  it. 
Why  ?  They  could  not  have  told  then.  Now 
they  can  say.  So  it  is  that  there  is  a  satisfaction 
in  recalling  the  experiences  of  those  days,  when 
the  real  meaning  was  "  hid  from  their  eyes,  and 
they  understood  none  of  these  things,  neither 
perceived  they  what  He  said,"  in  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  which  has  now  made  everything 
intelligible  to  them.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  the  full  explanation  ;  but  at  least  it  attempts 
to  handle  the  actual  problem  set  us  to  solve — 
which  is  why  and  how  the  same  set  of  people 
accepted  and  approved  of  both  presentations  at 
the  same  time,  and  saw  no  difficulty  in  putting 
them  together. 

There  is  one  more  matter  in  which  Dr.  Lake 
seems  to  me  to  leave  the  real  problem  alone, 
untouched.  It  is  in  his  treatment  of  the  Lord's 
eschatology.  He  takes  the  ordinary  and  obvious 
view  that  if  we  were  certain  that  this  world,  as  we 
know  it,  was  going  to  cease  "  to  exist  in  a  few 
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months,  we  should  not  take  any  interest  in  social 
conditions  or  in  the  smaller  problems  of  daily 
life."  Therefore  it  is  natural  that  our  Lord 
should  have  "  cut  out  all  social  values  "  from 
His  ethics.  "  The  effect  of  this  expectation  was 
to  hide  almost  entirely  the  more  obvious  duties 
of  a  world-affirming  ethic  in  daily  life."  Well, 
so  we  might  have  imagined  ;  but  the  curious 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  eschatology  is  that 
it  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  It  intensified 
the  value  and  reality  of  social  duties.  It 
enriched  and  enforced  the  domestic  obligations. 
Take  any  reference  to  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  this  is  what  you  find.  "The  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand,"  says  S.  Peter  ;  "  therefore 
be  sound  and  sober,  use  hospitality,  minister 
your  gifts  as  good  stewards.  Let  none  of  you 
suffer  as  a  murderer  or  a  thief  or  an  evildoer 
or  as  a  meddler  in  other  men's  matters."  This 
is  the  unfailing  consequence  drawn  by  S.  Paul. 
"  The  Day  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night." 
Therefore  they  are  to  walk  in  the  light.  They 
are  to  be  sober,  to  be  at  peace  among  them- 
selves, to  admonish  the  disorderly,  to  encourage 
the  faint-hearted,  to  support  the  weak,  to  be 
long-suffering  towards  all ;  never  to  render  evil 
for  evil,  but  to  follow  after  what  is  good  ;  to 
abstain  from  any  appearance  of  evil.  All  the 
virtues  of  the  good  citizen  receive  their  emphasis 
from  the  great  expectation.  And  in  the  later 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  it  is  because  they  are 
dead,  and  their  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
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in  that  heavenly  citizenship  for  which  they  look, 
that  therefore  all  the  daily  domestic  duties  of  the 
household  become  so  urgent ;  and  they  are  to 
put  away  all  lust  and  anger  and  wrath  and  malice 
and  vanity,  and  to  speak  no  lies,  and  to  put  on 
kindness,  humility,  forbearing  one  another,  for- 
giving one  another  ;  and  wives  are  to  obey  their 
husbands,  and  husbands  to  be  kind  to  their  wives, 
and  children  to  obey  their  parents,  and  fathers 
to  be  good  to  their  children,  and  servants  to  do 
good  service,  and  masters  to  pay  fair  wages  ;  and 
they  are  all  to  walk  in  wisdom  toward  those 
without,  and  to  keep  their  talk  bright  and 
brief. 

All  this  stress  on  social  and  domestic  morality 
comes  straight  out  of  the  belief  in  the  great  day. 
Why  so  ?  What  is  the  force  of  the  argument 
from  the  expectation  of  the  Lord  to  the  vital 
value  of  the  present  ?  That  is  the  problem 
which  criticism  has  to  answer.  By  saying  that 
the  expectation  cuts  out  and  obscures  all  social 
and  domestic  values,  it  avoids  the  very  question 
that  it  has  to  answer.  That  question  is,  Why 
did  it  not  produce  the  effect  that  we  should  have 
thought  inevitable  ? 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  Dr.  Lake  relies 
on  the  eschatology  to  prove  that  Christ  cut  out 
from  His  ethics  all  social  values,  Dr.  Cairns, 
in  his  noble  work  Christianity  and  the  Modern 
World,  appeals  to  the  same  eschatology  to  prove 
how  deeply  Christ  concerned  Himself  with  social 
interests.      And    this  last   judgement   is   surely 
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right.  Eschatology  is  the  last  word  of  Jewish 
prophecy  ;  and  Jewish  prophecy  was  social  in  its 
ethics  through  and  through.  It  looked  for  a 
manifestation  of  divine  righteousness  on  earth  ; 
and  so  did  eschatology.  They  only  differed 
as  to  method. 

It  is,  then,  the  very  excellence  of  Dr.  Lake's 
book  that  emphasizes  its  failure.  The  work 
could  not  be  better  done.  Tone,  temper,  quality, 
are  admirable.  Throughout  it  is  suggestive, 
sympathetic,  catholic-minded.  It  shows  a  most 
lucid  and  instructive  insight  into  the  values  of 
traditional  theology.  It  commends  its  own  posi- 
tion by  every  possible  attraction.  But  this  serves 
only  to  make  more  acute  our  sense  that  actual 
Christianity  remains  wholly  unaccounted  for. 

Let  us  repeat  our  position.  Christianity  means 
that,  at  a  certain  moment,  a  Personality  smote  in 
upon  the  human  story  with  a  force  that  clove 
that  story  in  twain  and  created  the  epoch  round 
which  all  after-history  turns.  This  Personality 
put  out  a  potency  of  which  humanity  found 
itself  possessed,  enthralled,  quickened.  For 
those  who  came  under  its  sway  it  was  the  sole 
and  paramount  reality  that  filled  heaven  and 
earth.  Life  won  its  whole  worth  from  its  service. 
There  was  nothing  else  that  counted.  What 
God  is  to  the  soul  of  man,  that  this  Personality 
meant  to  those  who  believed.  Nothing  short 
of  that  could  express  what  He  was.  Into  Him 
all  died,  they  became  as  dead  things  ;  in  Him 
they  were  alive  with  the   only  life   that   really 
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lived.  In  His  strong  will  and  masterful  domin- 
ance all  judgement  was  summed,  all  value  was 
consummated.  And,  above  all,  His  personal 
attraction  drew  every  heart  into  the  utter  sur- 
render of  a  love  that  knew  no  bounds,  as  it 
drank  from  out  of  His  life  all  that  constituted 
its  peace  and  its  joy.  This  astounding  effect 
of  His  appearance  did  not  pass  away  at  His 
death,  but  through  that  very  death  created  a 
body  of  believers  who  perpetuated  this  miracle 
of  adhering  and  adoring  love. 

This  is  the  problem — this  is  the  fact  to  be 
explained.  And  it  is  no  explanation  at  all  to 
offer  us  a^vagrant  and  uncertain  impression  left 
by  One  Who  had  died  under  a  dire  disaster 
before  the  kingdom  which  He  had  promised  had 
ever  come  to  pass — an  impression  which  became 
detached  from  its  Jewish  base  in  concrete  fact,  and 
wandered  off"  to  change  its  shape  under  the 
shifting  currents  that  it  encountered,  and  to  take 
on  colour  from  novel  environments  which  had 
little  enough  to  do  with  its  original  motive. 
This  Personality,  which,  by  some  mysterious 
vision  after  death,  had  recovered  its  authority, 
was  dropped  away,  leaving  behind  it  an  illusion 
about  the  end  of  the  world ;  which  is  not 
unhealthy,  but  which  has  little  or  nothing  to 
say  on  the  present  conduct  of  life  and  on  this 
world's  ethics.  It  is  not  clear  what  His  relation 
was  to  the  religion  that  actually  named  itself  after 
Him,  nor  to  the  essential  and  fundamental  and 
formative  ideas  which  were  its  inspiration.     For 
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these  spring  wholly  out  of  His  death  and  resur- 
rection, His  atoning  and  redemptive  efficacy, 
the  rebirth  of  humanity  by  His  baptism,  the 
worship  paid  to  Him  in  the  mystic  cultus,  and 
the  life  given  through  His  sacramental  feast. 
And  in  all  this  He  had  no  part ;  it  belonged 
to  a  different  condition  and  atmosphere.  But 
how,  then,  if  He  meant  so  little,  did  His 
believers  think  that  He  meant  so  much  ?  That 
is  the  question  to  which  we  have  received  no 
answer. 


Ill 

The  Atonement 

SIR  Oliver  Lodge  is  chief  among  those 
who  have  shaken  both  religion  and 
science  out  of  the  isolation  into  which 
they  so  readily  drift,  and  have  compelled  them 
to  meet  face  to  face  and  to  own  how  close  is 
their  intimacy.  We  owe  him  our  deepest  grati- 
tude :  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  listen  to 
him  when  he  asks  for  some  doctrinal  revision, 
and  frankly  offers  an  attempt  of  his  own  in  the 
reconstruction  of  formularies. 

He  has,  in  the  Htbbert  Journal  for  April,  1904, 
attempted  this,  more  especially  in  the  matter  of 
the  Atonement.  What  has  he  to  say  to  us  ? 
What  have  we  to  say  to  him  ?  Well,  he  says 
so  much  which  is  entirely  ours  that,  at  first,  it  is 
almost  difficult  to  detect  a  something  that  is 
missing.  He  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  merely  because  it  runs  historically 
far  back  into  primitive  savage  traditions,  with 
all  their  terrible  crudities  and  brutalities.  On 
the  contrary,  "  the  existence  of  a  deep  tradition  is 
in  favour  of  some  sort  of  truth  underlying  this 
perennial    and    protean    faith."       He   only   asks 
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that  this  underlying  truth  should  be  released 
from  its  savage  envelope  and  purged  of  its  crude 
expressions  : — 

Almost  every  widespread  doctrine  has  a  meaning  and  en- 
shrines a  truth,  visible  when  freed  from  its  blasphemous 
accretions ;  and  the  doctrine  of  aeonic  damnation,  even  as  too 
specifically  interpreted  by  Athanasius,  is  a  glimpse  of  the  truth 
that  whosoever  will  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord  must 
endeavour  to  understand  rightly  the  cosmic  scheme,  and  that 
except  a  man  get  into  harmony  with  Truth  and  Reality  he 
cannot  ascend  to  the  destiny  in  store  for  him — he  cannot  be 
"  saved." 

In  the  same  way  a  germ  of  truth  may  be  detected  in  that 
persistent  element  of  popular  theology,  the  idea  of  sacrificial 
suffering  self-inflicted — there  must  be  such  a  germ,  else  the 
belief  could  not  have  proved  itself  of  such  "  saving  "  power ; 
and  even  the  current  crudities  of  expression  may  have  had 
their  use  in  this  transitional  age  of  the  earth's  history — the 
geological  epoch  during  which  the  evolution  of  man  has  been 
beginning — that  uneducated  age  out  of  which  we  cannot  yet 
be  said  to  have  emerged.  The  essence  of  truth  contained  in 
it  would  appear  to  be  that  the  responsible  task  of  evolution 
from  animal  to  higher  man,  the  struggle  kumanam  condere 
genteniy  could  not  be  undertaken  and  carried  through  even  by 
Deity  without  grievous  suffering  and  agonising  patience  ;  and 
this  sympathetic  shudder  through  the  whole  of  existence  might 
well  be  parabolically  expressed  in  terms  of  current  altruistic  sacri- 
ficial legend.  Subject  to  proper  interpretation,  the  legend  has  a 
meaning  :  the  mistake  lay  in  imagining  it  an  expiatory  trans- 
action, instead  of  a  natural  and  necessary  process,  quite  unlike 
the  alternate  moods  of  fury  and  affection  sometimes  exhibited 
by  a  chief  to  slaves. 

.  .  .  The  genuineness  of  divine  suffering,  no  matter  how 
inevitable,  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  revelation  of  divine 
and  Fatherly  love.  The  redeeming  and  elevating  efficacy  of 
such  a  conviction  is  manifest.  The  perception  of  something 
in  the  universe  which  not  only  makes  for  righteousness,  but 
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which  loves  and  sympathizes  in  the  process  ;  and  yet  is  no 
mere  indiscriminate  charity,  weakly  relieving  man  from  the 
consequences  of  his  blunders,  or  stealthily  undermining  his 
powers  of  self-help,  but  a  true  benevolence,  which  healthily 
and  strongly,  and,  if  need  be,  sternly,  convinces  him  that  the 
path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  joy,  that  sacrifice  and  not  selfish- 
ness is  the  road  to  the  heights  of  existence,  that  it  is  far  better 
to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong — such  a  perception  inevit- 
ably raises  a  man  far  above  "  the  yelp  of  the  beast,"  "  saves  " 
him,  saves  him  truly  from  aeons  of  degradation,  and  enables  him 
to  u  stand  on  the  heights  of  his  life  with  a  glimpse  of  a  height 
that  is  higher." 

Admirable  ! 

And  this  revelation  of  the  inner  meaning  of 
suffering  and  sacrifice  was  given  in  the  Death 
and  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  was  a  sacrifice 
which  abolished  for  ever  the  notion  of  an  angry 
God,  to  be  appeased  by  blood — a  God  Who 
could,  by  the  punishment  of  the  innocent,  "  be 
disposed  to  treat  more  lightly  the  sins  of  men,  or 
any  otherwise  than  they  have  always  been  treated 
by  a  constant,  steadfast,  persevering  universe." 
This  is  made  inconceivable.  For  Christ  is  the 
mind  of  God.  What  He  is,  God  is.  His  pity 
in  dying  for  us  is  God's  own  pity.  The  love  of 
God  for  this  sinning  world  which  kills  His  Son 
has  sent  His  son  to  that  world  to  be  killed.  God 
did  not  so  hate  the  world,  but  so  loved  it.  His 
love  had  not  got  to  be  won  by  sacrifice  and 
blood.  It  is  His  love  which  is  embodied  in  the 
act  of  sacrifice.  This  is  the  fundamental  position 
of  the  Incarnation  ;  and,  once  held,  it  simply 
renders  unthinkable  the  idea  that  God  has  to  be 
appeased  from  without. 
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Hear  the  good  words  of  William  Law,  who 
had  so  deeply  mastered  this  basal  truth  : — 

And  here  we  see  in  the  plainest  Light,  that  there  was  no 
anger  in  God  Himself  towards  the  fallen  Creature,  because 
it  was  purely  and  solely  the  infinite  love  of  God  towards  him 
that  did,  and  alone  could  raise  him  out  of  his  fallen  State.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  For  neither  reason  not  Scripture  would  allow  us  to 
bring  Wrath  unto  God  Himself,  as  a  Temper  of  His  Mind, 
Who  is  only  infinite,  unalterable,  over-flowing  Love,  as 
unchangeable  in  Love  as  He  is  in  Power  and  Goodness.  The 
Wrath  that  was  awakened  at  the  Fall  of  Man,  that  then  seized 
upon  him  as  its  Captive,  was  only  a  Plague,  or  Evil,  or  Curse 
that  Sin  had  brought  forth  in  Nature  and  Creature  :  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  Hell  :  ...  it  was  such  a  Wrath  as  God 
Himself  furnished  Man  with  a  Power  of  overcoming  and 
extinguishing,  and  therefore  it  was  not  a  Wrath  that  was 
according  to  the  Mind,  Will,  and  Liking,  or  Wisdom  of  God  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  not  a  Wrath  that  was  in  God  Himself,  or 
which  was  exercised  by  His  Sovereign  Wisdom  over  His  dis- 
obedient Creatures.  .  .  .  No,  no  ;  it  was  such  a  Wrath  as 
God  Himself  hated,  as  He  hates  Sin  and  Hell,  a  Wrath  that 
the  God  of  all  Nature  and  Creature  so  willed  to  be  removed 
and  extinguished  ;  that  seeing  nothing  less  could  do  it,  He 
sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  World,  that  all  Mankind 
might  be  saved  and  delivered  from  it. 

For  this  wrath  that  is  to  be  atoned  and  pacified,  is,  in  its 
whole  Nature,  nothing  else  but  Sin  or  Disorder  in  the 
Creature.  And  when  Sin  is  extinguished  in  the  Creature,  all 
the  Wrath  that  is  between  God  and  the  Creature  is  fully 
atoned. 

The  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  [often]  represented  as  a  Satisfac- 
tion made  to  a  Wrathful  Deity  ;  and  the  Merit  of  the  Suffer- 
ings and  Death  of  Christ  as  that  which  could  only  avail  with 
God,  to  give  up  His  own  Wrath  and  think  of  Mercy  towards 
Man.  Nay,  what  is  still  worse,  if  possible,  the  Ground  and 
Nature,  and  Efficacy  of  this  great  Transaction  between  God 
and  Man,  is  often  explained  by  Debtor  and  Creditor  :  Man, 
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as  having  contracted  a  debt  with  God  that  he  could  not  pay, 
and  God,  as  having  a  right  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  it  ; 
and,  therefore,  only  to  be  satisfied  by  receiving  the  death  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  a  valuable  Consideration,  instead  of  the 
Debt  that  was  due  to  Him  from  Man.  ...  Is  it  not  the 
grossest  of  all  Fictions,  and  in  full  Contrariety  to  the  plain 
written  Word  of  God  \  "  God  so  loved  the  World"  ;  behold 
the  Degree  of  it  !  But  when  did  He  so  love  it  ?  Why, 
before  it  was  redeemed,  before  He  sent,  or  gave  His  only  Son 
to  be  the  Redeemer  of  it.  Here  you  see  all  the  Wrath 
in  God  antecedent  to  our  Redemption,  or  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  for  us,  is  utterly  excluded.  .  .  .  And  therefore  the 
infinite  Love,  Mercy,  and  Compassion  of  God  towards  fallen 
Man,  are  not  purchased  or  procured  for  us  by  the  Death  of 
Christ,  but  the  Incarnation  and  Sufferings  of  Christ  come 
from,  and  are  given  to  us  by  the  infinite  antecedent  Love  of 
God  for  us.  ..."  I  am  He  that  blotteth  out  Transgressions 
for  My  own  Sake,"  that  is,  not  for  any  Reason  or  Motive  that 
can  be  laid  before  Me,  but  because  I  am  Love  itself,  and  My 
Own  nature  is  My  immutable  Reason,  why  nothing  but  Works 
of  Love,  Blessing,  and  Goodness  can  come  from  Me.  .   .   . 

Hear  some  words  from  one  of  the  latest  books 
on  the  Atonement  by  Canon  Moberly  : — 

In  the  great  mysterious  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  there  is  no 
question  really  at  all  of  retribution,  inflicted  as  by  another, 
from  without.  There  is  no  external  equating  of  sin  with  pain. 
That  dying  on  Calvary — so  unthinkable  in  its  injustice,  if 
inflicted  as  retributive  penalty — so  Divine  beyond  all  imagina- 
tion of  beauty  or  power,  as  the  crushing,  in  flesh,  of  sin  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  from  within  that  we  must  look  to  see  what  it  meant, 
and  was.  It  was  the  property,  the  power  of  inherent  right- 
eousness, self-identified  for  consummation  of  penitance,  with 
sinful  man.  There  is  no  element  here — either,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  infliction,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  endur- 
ance of  vengeance.  This  death  of  pain,  physical  and  spiritual 
— it  is  the   spontaneous  action  of  inherent  righteousness,  the 
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glory  and  triumph  of  inherent  righteousness  under  conditions 
under  which  righteousness  itself  could  only  be  triumphant 
as  righteousness  thus  ! 

Here,  then,  is  everything  that  Dr.  Lodge 
could  ask  for.  The  underlying  verity  has  been 
purged  of  its  savage  wrappings  :  the  entire  fact 
has  been  moralized  :  its  value,  its  ground,  its 
method,  its  motive,  its  issue,  are  wholly  and 
utterly  ethical.  And  the  process  by  which  this 
release  of  the  pure  idea  from  its  savage  misunder- 
standings into  its  final  purity  has  been  effected, 
has  been  unrolled  for  us  in  the  ancient  records 
which  tell  of  the  spiritual  experiences  of  a  selected 
people.  We  are  shown  there  how  the  work  of 
the  prophets  spent  itself  in  this  very  task,  from 
the  crucial  hour  in  which  their  first  founder  sent 
the  great  words  thundering  down  the  centuries  : 
"Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken,  than  the  fat  of  rams."  That  cry  could 
never  again  pass  out  of  Israel's  heart.  Over  and 
over  again,  the  purifying  refrain  sings  in  their 
ears.  "  If  I  be  hungry,  I  will  not  tell  thee  :  for 
all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  are  Mine."  "Thinkest 
thou  that  I  will  eat  bull's  flesh,  and  drink  the 
blood  of  goats  ? "  "  Offer  unto  God  thanks- 
giving." "  Sacrifice  and  meat-offering  thou 
wouldest  not ;  but  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened. 
Then  said  I,  Lo  I  come  :  that  I  should  fulfil  Thy 
will,  O  my  God  :  I  am  content  to  do  it  ;  yea  ! 
Thy  law  is  within  my  heart."  Is  it  necessary  to 
quote  the  scorn  of  Isaiah? — "Bring  no  more 
vain   oblations.       Your    new    moons    and   your 
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appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth.  Wash  you, 
make  you  clean."  Or  to  repeat  the  familiar 
appeal  of  Micah,  "  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with 
thousands  of  rams  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born 
for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for 
the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  He  hath  showed  thee,  O 
man,  what  is  good." 

In  saying  this,  the  prophets  do  not  repudiate 
the  sacrificial  system,  which,  indeed,  they  after- 
wards adapted  to  their  own  spiritual  purpose  : 
but  they  purged  it. '  And  the  purgation  proceeds, 
until  we  touch  the  highest  level  in  that  undying 
picture  of  the  true  servant,  the  pure  and  perfect 
Israelite,  who,  though  he  be  guiltless,  passes 
under  the  doom  of  the  guilty,  and  is  driven  out 
into  exile  under  the  scathing  wrath  of  Judgement ; 
and  yet,  through  the  strength  of  his  innocence, 
through  the  invincible  purity  of  his  patience, 
turns  the  Captivity  itself  into  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  light  to  the  dark  places  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  of  so  winning  a  new  glory  for  God's  people 
Israel.  Here  is  the  ideal  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  perfect  ethical  will.  "  He  was  bruised  for 
our  sins,  and  wounded  for  our  iniquities  :  the 
chastisement  of  our  sins  was  upon  Him  ;  by  His 
stripes  we  are  healed." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  pass  into  the  Chris- 
tian recognition  that  by  Him  Who  so  makes  the 
ethical  offering  of  His  own  Flesh  and  Blood, 
under  the  discipline  of  moral  obedience,  upheld 
by  an  unshaken  love  of  Him  Who  chastens  only 
that    He    may    heal,    all     lesser    and     imperfect 
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sacrifices  are  abolished.  He  gathers  up  the 
whole  completed  conception  of  what  sacrifice 
means  into  Himself ;  and  becomes,  for  ever  and 
for  all,  the  one  true  perfect  and  sufficient  Sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  "  For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sins.  Then 
said  He,  Lo  !  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God. 
He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  He  may  establish 
the  second.  For  this  Man,  after  He  had  offered 
one  Sacrifice  for  sin  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  God."  Yet  it  will  be  noted  that, 
in  all  this  ethical  transfiguration,  even  at  its 
highest,  the  idea  of  expiation  is  not  dropped  ; 
nor  is  the  sense  of  some  vicariousness  lost.  It 
is  here  that  we  feel  ourselves  carried  beyond 
what  Dr.  Lodge  has  allowed  us  in  his  excellent 
effort  at  reconstruction.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
noble  final  message  which  is  so  obviously  laid  out 
on  the  lines  of  the  great  ideals  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  : — 

We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  a  further  stage  in  the  pro- 
cess of  atonement ;  we  are  rising  to  the  conviction  that  we  are 
a  part  of  nature,  and  so  a  part  of  God  ;  that  the  whole  crea- 
tion— the  One  and  the  Many  of  All-One — is  travailing 
together  towards  some  great  end  ;  and  that  now,  after  ages  of 
development,  we  have  at  length  become  conscious  portions  of 
the  great  scheme,  and  can  co-operate  in  it  with  knowledge 
and  with  joy.  We  are  no  aliens  in  a  stranger  universe 
governed  by  an  outside  God  ;  we  are  parts  of  a  developing 
whole,  all  enfolded  in  an  embracing  and  interpenetrating  love, 
of  which  we,  too,  each  to  other,  sometimes  experience  the  joy 
too  deep  for  words.     And  this  strengthening  vision,  this  sense 
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of  union  with  Divinity,  this,  and  not  anything  artificial,  or 
legal  or  commercial,  is  what  science  will  some  day  tell  us  is 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  redemption  of  man. 

There  it  is.  That  is  our  Creed.  That  is  what 
S.  Paul  rehearses  in  the  great  exordia  of  his 
Epistles.  Only  through  the  whole  appeal,  in  his 
case,  there  would  run  one  constant  refrain,  the 
clue  to  all  its  significance,  the  secret  of  the 
mystery  now  disclosed.  Always,  in  and  out,  it 
would  emerge  :  would  re-appear  :  would  look 
through.  "In  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 
"  Now  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  who  sometimes  were 
far  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  Blood  of  Christ." 
"  For  He  is  our  peace." 

His  ethical  and  social  ideal  tallies  exactly  with 
what  the  professor  lays  down  :  only  this  one 
note,  which  is  absent  from  the  professor's,  is 
urgent  and  recurrent  in  S.  Paul.  Why  this 
difference  ?  Why  this  solitary  absence  ?  There 
is  an  earlier  passage  in  Sir  Oliver's  article,  which 
explains  at  once.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  says, 
"  the  higher  man  of  to-day  is  not  worrying  about 
his  sins  at  all,  still  less  about  their  punishment. 
His  mission,  if  he  is  good  for  anything,  is  to  be 
up  and  doing :  and  in  so  far  as  he  acts  wrongly 
or  unwisely,  he  expects  to  suffer." 

Ah  !  But  this  begs  the  whole  question  of 
Christianity.  It  challenges  its  primary  claim  to 
exist.  The  whole  perplexity  which  Christ  came 
to  solve  lies  concealed  behind  that  statement. 
If  this  is  what  the  higher  man  is  about,  then  he 
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is,  ethically,  still  in  the  condition  of  a  very  nice 
big  boy.  He  has  got  a  long  way  to  go.  For 
what  if  this  mission  to  be  up  and  doing  is  just 
the  one  thing  which  he  finds  himself  unable  to 
fulfil  ?  What  if  he  sees  it  all,  and  knows  it  to 
be  just  and  right  and  true  ;  and  yet,  for  the  life 
of  him,  he  cannot  keep  from  swerving,  and 
lapsing,  and  failing  ?  What  if  the  deeper  he 
goes  into  the  struggle  the  more  he  discovers  the 
secret  source  of  his  impotence  of  will,  not  in  his 
lower  passions,  but  in  his  highest  self,  in  his 
central  will  ?  What  if  his  sincerity  in  the  effort 
to  attain  only  discovers  the  inevitability  of  the 
flaw,  the  horrible  tenacity  of  the  evil  in  him  ? 
What  if  he,  then,  sees  that  this  disastrous  impo- 
tence is  itself  the  punishment  for  sin — his  own 
sin  together  with  that  vast  weight  of  sin  which 
the  sinning  generations  behind  him  have  accumu- 
lated ?  What  if  this  experience  of  his  opens  out 
to  him  the  terrible  width  and  depth  of  that 
blighting  failure  which  lies  so  heavy  on  the  world? 
What  if  he  finds  himself  involved  in  that 
eternal  tragedy  of  man,  wherein  he  for  ever  utters 
his  "  Oh  !  miserable  man.  Who  will  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  ? " 

It  is  useless  for  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  to  invite 
us  to  go  back  behind  all  this.  We  cannot 
wipe  out  the  experience  of  two  thousand  years, 
and  recover  that  boyish  confidence  with  which 
Socrates  assured  us  that  to  know  the  right  was 
to  do  it.  While  we  are  very  young  we  may 
still   hope   that   this  may  turn  out  to  be   true  ; 
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but  most  of  us  are  forbidden  to  abide  through 
life  in  any  such  blessed  youthfulness.  The  moral 
dialectic  of  S.  Paul  has  gone  home.  The  world 
can  never  be  again  as  if  it  had  not  passed  under 
the  fire  of  that  piercing  insight.  It  can  never 
again  say  "  Tell  me  what  is  right,  and  I  will  do 
it.  I  need  not  worry  about  my  sins,  or  their 
punishment.  I  can  bear  my  own  punishment, 
and  still  go  on  my  way."  The  punishment  is 
that  he  is  unable  to  go  on  his  way  ;  and  the 
moral  will  by  which  he  seeks  to  recover  himself 
is  itself  the  seat  of  the  wrong. 

These  are  the  facts  to  which  Christianity 
makes  response.  If  they  are  not  the  facts, 
then  no  reconstruction  of  Christianity  will  avail. 
It  is  simply  not  wanted.  But  if  these  are  the 
facts,  then  all  the  old  terms  begin  to  wake  up 
and  recover  their  meaning.  Sacrifice,  expiation, 
penalty,  redemption,  all  become  intelligible. 

The  Atonement  is,  simply,  the  divine  tribute 
paid  to  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts.  That  is 
why  it  might  well  win  the  interest  and  attention 
of  Natural  Science.  It  is  the  recognition  of 
the  inexorable  law  that  the  present  is  what  the 
past  has  made  it  ;  and  that  if  God  is  to  identify 
Himself  with  the  story  of  man,  He  cannot 
but  take  it  as  it  stands,  with  all  the  con- 
sequences of  the  past  held  in  it.  No  super- 
naturalism  can  intervene  to  ward  off  the  effects 
of  the  causes  that  have  been  at  work.  For, 
then,  "  how  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled  ? " 
How  shall  that  long  record  of  human  experience 
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work  out  its  natural  and  normal  consummation  ? 
How  shall  the  laws  which  are  expressed  in  the 
formula,  "  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die," 
win  their  way  to  their  final  issue  ?  The  pain, 
misery,  and  death  which  have  passed  into  the 
blood  of  Humanity  must  be  part  of  the  Nature 
which  is  to  be  assumed  and  saved. 

Yes  !  Facts  !  Facts  !  God  accepts  the 
necessity  of  facts.  And,  moreover,  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  suffering  Nature  is  to  be  found 
inside  the  penalty.  Punishment,  in  the  order 
of  Nature,  is  intended  to  be  remedial.  A 
typhoid  fever  is  at  once  the  penalty  for  bad 
drains,  and  also  the  effort  by  which  the  body 
flings  out  the  poison  from  its  veins.  Only 
through  the  fever  lies  the  way  of  escape. 
The  punishment  is  the  purge.  This  is  the 
natural  law,  which  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Atonement  on  the  ethical  plane,  no  less  than 
on  the  physical.  Through  the  pain,  the  misery, 
the  death,  which  bear  the  mark  of  past  wrong 
upon  them,  the  effort  must  be  made  which  will 
purge  them  of  their  poison.  They  themselves 
must  become  the  instruments,  the  material,  by 
which  the  higher  life  of  redemption  shall  be 
attained.  This  is  what  the  Cross  of  Christ 
achieved.  By  His  strong  moral  will  Christ 
turned  the  very  sufferings  which  man's  sin 
brought  upon  him  into  a  pledge  of  man's  loyalty 
to  God,  and  a  proof  of  God's  love  for  man. 
The  penalty  is  transfigured,  is  transmuted  into 
an  act  of  supreme  sacrifice  ;  its  curse  drops  away 
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out  of  it ;  it  becomes,  itself,  the  means  of  the 
healing,  the  witness  to  the  hope  set  before  it. 
The  facts  remain  what  they  must  be — what  the 
past  has  necessitated.  But  the  Spirit  reverses 
their  intention  and  consecrates  them  to  its  own 
new  purpose. 

Dr.  Lodge  seems  to  fancy  that  the  natural 
causes  which  brought  about  Christ's  death  are 
a  confutation  of  its  sacrificial  and  expiatory 
character.  But  the  disciples  had  seen  it  all 
come  about  by  natural  causes  ;  and  yet  named 
it  a  sacrifice.  This  was  the  sacrifice — that  the 
death,  given  the  conditions,  could  be  foreseen  as 
naturally  inevitable. 

As  Dr.  Lodge  puts  it,  a  spotless  life  of 
righteousness  had  but  to  be  presented  to  a 
world  which  it  challenged  and  confuted  and 
condemned,  and  collision  must  follow  ;  and  it 
was  bound  to  prove  the  weakest :  it  must  fall, 
break,  perish.  Yes  !  So  Plato  foresaw  long 
ago.  And  Christ  foresaw  it  all ;  and  yet  came 
and  offered  Himself  to  the  inevitable.  And  God 
sent  Him,  to  work  out  His  work  for  men,  in 
spite  of  the  price  that  would  obviously  have  to 
be  paid.  It  was  normal,  it  was  natural ;  that  is 
why  it  could  be  foretold.  As  so  foreseen,  and 
nevertheless  accepted,  it  is  the  sacrifice.  "  This 
commandment  received  I  of  the  Father,  that 
I  should  lay  down  My  life  for  the  sheep." 
I  lay  "  it  down  of  Myself." 

But  now,  if  this  is  the  method  of  Atonement, 
who  is  going  to  accomplish  it  ?     Those  who  have 
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most  sinned  are  the  least  able  to  carry  through 
the  deliverance.  The  typhoid  fever  may  be  the 
effort  at  recovery  ;  but  the  patient,  whose  con- 
stitution is  undermined,  dies  under  the  strain. 
If  the  moral  will  is  called  upon  to  transmute 
pain,  sorrow,  and  death  into  acts  of  sacrificial 
and  penitential  love — if  that  is  the  natural  way 
of  using  the  facts  as  they  stand,  so  that  they 
become  the  materials  of  redemption — where  is 
that  moral  will  to  be  found  ?  Who  has  the 
courage,  the  hope,  the  passionate  righteous- 
ness, the  invincible  sincerity  to  bear  the  strain, 
and  to  transmute  the  facts  ?  Certainly  not  the 
sinner.  The  further  his  sin  has  gone,  the  less 
can  he  rise  to  the  effort.  Deliverance  can  only 
come  through  the  strong,  and  the  strong,  in  this 
case,  are  the  pure,  the  true,  the  loving  the 
untainted.  Only  the  pure  servant  of  God  could 
possess  the  moral  nerve  to  turn  the  Captivity  of 
Babylon,  Israel's  penalty  for  sin,  into  a  new 
opportunity  for  displaying  the  unconquerable 
force  of  Spiritual  Faith  and  for  winning  the 
Gentile  oppressors  into  the  light  of  God's  Name. 

And,  now,  it  is  a  harder  task  yet — to  turn 
man's  captivity  under  sin  into  a  manifestation 
of  love,  and  duty,  and  faithfulness,  and  truth. 
Who  can  avail  ?  "  I  looked,  and  there  was 
none  to  help  ;  and  I  wondered  that  there  was 
none  to  uphold.  Therefore,  my  own  arm  brought 
salvation." 

That  is  the  line  of  argument  which  compels 
us    to    go    forward     until    we     find    ourselves 
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believing  in  the  vicarious  offering  of  Christ. 
The  facts  drive  us  on.  He  does  for  us  what 
we  cannot  do  for  ourselves.  He  places  His 
unflawed  force  of  moral  faith  at  the  service 
of  those  whose  nerve  has  been  lost  and  courage 
shattered.  He  transmutes  the  penalty  into  a 
remedial  benediction  by  the%  sheer  intensity  of 
a  stainless  will.  He  survives,  through  sinless- 
ness,  the  strain  of  the  fever  which  would  kill  us 
by  its  violence. 

But,  then,  He  does  it  for  us  only  that  He 
may  do  it  in  us.  He  does  it  on  our  behalf 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  what,  of  ourselves, 
we  were  powerless  to  do.  He  does  it  on  our 
account,  that  He  may  pledge  us  before  God,  to 
become  hereafter,  through  Him,  under  the  slow 
schooling  of  His  discipline,  that  which  as  yet  we 
are  not  :  so  that  God  can  love  us  now  in  our 
lovelessness,  in  view  of  the  Beloved  in  whom 
we  shall  yet,  some  day,  become  worthy  of  being 
loved.  We  are  not  curs,  asking  to  be  let  off 
our  whipping ;  but  penitents  who  pray  to  be 
delivered  out  of  that  moral  impotence  which 
forbids  us  sharing  in  the  sacrifice  by  which 
man's  misery  can  be  purged  away — a  sacrifice 
which  only  the  pure  are  qualified  to  offer.  We 
ask  that  we  may  receive  into  ourselves  of  the 
purity  of  Christ  Himself,  in  order  that,  then,  we 
may  not  be  afraid  of  partaking  in  His  suffering. 


IV 
The  Origin  of  the  Church 

WHAT  constitutes  the  identity  of  a 
Church  ?  That  is  the  metaphysical 
issue  with  which  Mr.  Haldane  bewil- 
dered the  High  Court  of  Appeal.  Lord  James 
was  carried  out  by  the  ushers  in  a  swoon.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  gripped  the  woolsack  hard,  and 
held  on  to  the  solid  ground  of  facts.  The  Catholic 
Church  is,  for  him,  a  legal  trust  :  and  it  is  saved, 
not  by  faith,  but  by  its  deeds.  That  was  his 
verdict ;  and  the  result  was  chaos,  and  darkness, 
and  infinite  woe.  What,  then,  does  constitute  a 
Church's  identity  ?  Not  a  written  document, 
not  a  book,  not  a  trust  deed.  No  !  none  of 
these,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  delighful,  whimsical 
paper.  Not  these,  but  the  congregation,  the 
people,  the  body  of  believers.  They  constitute 
their  own  identity.  They  carry  the  principle  of 
their  continuous  life  within  them.  They  can  act 
and  speak  for  themselves.  So  Mr.  Wilson  pro- 
nounces ;  and  it  is  real  and  good  gain  to  have 
got  so  far. 

But  there  is  a  further  question  yet  to  be  asked. 
What  makes  them  to  be  a  body  at  all  ?     What 
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unites  them  into  a  congregation  ?  How  have 
they  become  a  people  ?  Can  they,  did  they, 
constitute  themselves  ?  Did  they  come  together 
and  decree  it  ?  Was  it  the  result  of  a  social 
contract  ?  Did  it  grow  up  out  of  itself  ?  Surely, 
its  primal  and  original  reality  is  an  Act ;  an  Act  in 
which  God  and  man  come  together  ;  an  Act  done 
once  and  for  all,  yet  everlastingly  persistent  and 
enduring,  continuously  presented  before  the  eternal 
throne  in  the  Incarnate  Person  of  the  Risen  Lord, 
and  continually  verified,  and  sustained,  and  made 
good,  through  all  the  long  years  here  on  earth 
until  His  coming  again.  God  and  man  are  in 
communication  through  that  Act.  Here  is  the 
bond  of  pardon  and  peace.  And  that  Act  lives 
on,  and  on,  to  assert  its  validity,  to  assimilate  its 
human  material,  to  draw  the  generations  within 
the  range  of  its  operation.  So  it  builds  itself  a 
body  out  of  the  humanity  that  it  can  capture  and 
redeem.  It  houses  itself  within  the  living  mass 
of  the  ransomed  people.  It  possesses  them,  as 
their  soul.  It  knits  them  up  into  a  corporate 
membership.  It  endows  them  with  its  own  rights. 
It  establishes  them  in  their  new  citizenship.  It 
constitutes  them  the  congregation,  the  household, 
the  family  of  God.  Out  of  its  unflagging  energies 
their  whole  life  proceeds,  and  hangs  together,  and 
is  nourished  by  joints  and  bands.  Its  operation 
works  from  within  outwards ;  it  is  itself  the 
organic  nucleus  round  which  the  agelong  growth 
forms  itself.  The  society,  the  Church,  exists 
simply  to  secure  the  persistence  of  this  identical 
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Act,  within  which  lies  all  the  potency  of  a  world's 
salvation.  On  and  on  the  centuries  roll :  and 
still  the  Act  of  sacrificial  pardon  and  peace  will 
transmit  itself  in  its  original  efficacy,  and  will 
verify  its  ancient  power.  Wherever  the  Act  is 
enacted,  there  is  the  Church.  The  people  derive 
all  their  powers  from  the  Act  done  in  their  midst, 
the  Act  done  unto  them,  the  Act  which  they  house 
and  embody. 

Now,  I  would  ask  whether  this  is  not  the 
general  conception  of  what  constitutes  the  identity 
of  the  congregation  of  faithful  people  as  we  find 
it  in  that  strange  book  the  Bible  ?  And,  if  it  is, 
then,  no  doubt,  it  will  have  a  governing  effect 
upon  our  expectations  as  to  what  the  society,  so 
built  up,  will  probably  look  like,  and  as  to  how  it 
will  come  together.  It  will  not  be  the  congrega- 
tion which  has  authority  to  determine  the  central 
Act,  but  the  ever-living  Act  which  gives  existence 
and  authority  to  the  congregation.  That  will  be 
the  dominating  conception,  on  which  all  turns. 

Down  out  of  heaven  the  kingdom  arrives  on 
earth,  to  shape  for  itself  a  dominion,  to  ordain 
for  itself  a  tabernacle.  It  is  an  arrival  here  from 
above,  not  an  upgrowth  from  below.  Its  unity 
does  not  slowly  build  itself  together  out  of  the 
varied  elements  of  an  ingathered  humanity  :  but, 
rather,  it  is  given  already,  in  its  germinal  potence  ; 
and  then  spreads  from  the  central  source  out 
towards  the  remotest  frontiers  of  human  nature. 
That  which  alone  can  constitute  the  living  unity 
of  the  redeemed  society  has  been  long  ago  made 
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ours.  It  has  arrived.  It  is  in  the  thick  of 
thronging  men.  It  is  here,  energetically  vital,  at 
the  heart  of  the  Church  which  it  everlastingly 
creates  and  sustains.  It  has  been  here  all  along, 
from  the  day  that  the  Spirit  fell  on  the  first  body 
of  men  whom  it  constituted  as  a  house  to  hold 
the  Saving  Act.  That  Act  has  all  power  in  it  that 
is  in  heaven  and  earth  :  it  can  possess  and 
transfigure  the  entire  body  of  humanity.  The 
only  problem  is  how  to  retain,  prolong,  interpret, 
expand,  transmit,  assimilate  it. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Ah !  Exactly ! 
That  is  the  question.  About  that  all  the  trouble 
begins.  Only,  we  might  remember,  in  wrangling 
over  the  trouble,  what  form  the  actual  problem 
really  takes  :  and  certainly,  if  we  did,  we  should 
realize  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  issues  that  are 
at  stake  behind  terms  that  carry  with  them  uncom- 
fortable associations,  such  as  "succession,"  "trans- 
mission," "  continuity."  It  is  no  mere  formularism 
or  externalism  that  thrusts  these  terms  forward. 
They  are  but  the  signals  flung  up  on  the  surface, 
that  reveal  the  hidden  principle  at  work  below. 
The  profound  significance  attributed  to  them  is 
not  to  be  explained  on  the  legal  and  technical 
plane,  in  the  form  of  dry  pleas  for  validity  of 
contract.  It  is  drawn  out  of  the  inward  world 
of  imaginative,  emotional,  spiritual  convictions, 
of  which  these  externalities  are  the  evidence  and 
the  expression.  These  convictions  are  essential 
to  the  belief  which  sees  in  the  Church  of  God  the 
growth  of  a  living  temple  round  about  the  one 
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vital  sacrifice  in  which  God  and  men  commingle. 
There,  at  the  heart  of  all  things,  at  the  point 
where  the  transfiguring  grace  of  God  makes  for 
ever  its  entry  upon  the  arena  of  earth  the  mighty- 
act  of  intercession  proceeds,  the  priestly  prayer 
avails,  the  invocation  ascends,  the  Gift  arrives, 
heaven  and  earth  are  one,  in  Him  Who  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  as  a  Lamb  that  had 
been  slain.  Here  is  the  one  identical  offering 
which  knits  all  generations  together  into  one 
body.  The  centuries  pass,  and  it  abides.  The 
congregation  of  all  faithful  people  adheres  together 
by  adhering  in  it. 

This,  if  it  be  scriptural,  lays  down  the  assump- 
tions on  which  all  determination  of  the  Church's 
identity  depends.  There  are,  we  see,  two  crucial 
points,  (i)  The  redemptive  force  is,  for  ever, 
one  and  the  same.  (2)  It  is  an  arrival  and  has 
to  make  its  entry  from  elsewhere.  The  fixed 
unchanging  factors  in  the  Church  are  those  which 
exist  in  order  to  retain  for  the  one  identical  force 
its  secure  arrival.  All  the  rest  may  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  times.  Which,  then,  are  fixed  ? 
and  what  may  vary  ?  Exactly.  That  is  just  what 
we  want  to  know.  But  we  shall  never  know 
unless  we,  first,  recognize  what  it  is  we  have  got 
to  discover.  We  must  have  got  clear  about  the 
question  to  be  asked,  if  we  are  ever  to  hope  for 
an  adequate  answer.  Only,  there  is  this  unspeak- 
able comfort  for  us,  all  the  time — that,  whether 
we  know  anything  or  nothing  about  it,  unpro- 
voked   by   our   questions,    unhindered    by   our 
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janglings,  independent  of  our  answers,  the  high 
and  faithful  action  unceasingly  permits  and  pro- 
ceeds :  the  one  absolute  and  sufficient  Sacrifice 
reiterates  its  perpetual  validity.  For  ever  the 
New  Adam  presents  before  God,  for  man,  that 
new  Man,  which  pledges  to  the  entire  human 
race,  throughout  all  time,  the  honour  of  that 
full  final  consummation,  in  the  light  of  which 
it  is  even  now  seen  and  forgiven,  not  as  what  it 
pitiably  is,  but  as  what  it  shall  be,  in  glory. 


V 
The  Fallacy  concerning  Fundamentals 

WHAT,  after  all,  is  the  fallacy  that 
haunts  us  in  the  matter  of  "  Funda- 
mentals ? "  Why  should  we  not  fall 
back  on  the  positions  of  common  agreement  ? 
Why  not  drop  the  peculiarities  and  specialities 
in  which  we  differ,  and  so  arrive  at  a  clear  basis 
of  recognized  truth  ?  Why  not  come  to  terms 
on  the  generalized  matter  which  remains,  as  a 
residuum,  when  the  surface  differences  have 
been  pruned  away  ?  Could  anything  be  wiser, 
or  simpler,  or  more  sound  ?  Is  this  not  the 
obvious  method  for  determining  what  is  essential, 
and  what  is  accidental  ?  The  process  commends 
itself  to  every  instinct  that  we  possess.  It  appeals 
to  an  Englishman's  common  sense  ;  to  his  love 
of  fair  play  all  round  ;  to  his  ideal  of  compromise. 
It  is  natural,  it  is  reasonable,  it  is  perfectly 
plain.  What  can  there  be  wrong  about  it  ? 
Why  do  we  hang  back,  in  dim  suspicion  that, 
somehow  or  other,  the  road  for  arriving  at 
fundamental  truth  cannot  really  be  quite  as 
simple  and  easy  as  that  ? 

Let    us   look  a  little  closer,  and  perhaps  we 
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shall  see  why.  These  fundamental  positions, 
when  we  consider  them,  are,  after  all,  con- 
ditioned by  the  special  differences  which  we 
have  discarded.  They  represent  the  matter 
common  to  all  the  varieties.  They  are, 
therefore,  intelligible  only  in  relation  to  differ- 
ences and  varieties  of  which  they  are  the 
common  property.  Given  those  particular  differ- 
ences, then,  here  is  the  residual  sum  of 
agreement.  To  estimate  the  value  of  the 
agreement  you  must  be  in  possession  of  the 
differences,  for  these  constitute  the  figures  of 
which  this  fundamental  matter  is  the  common 
denominator.  These  fundamental  positions  re- 
present the  points  at  which  the  variations 
intersect.  Their  significance  is  given  them 
out  of  the  richness  of  the  variations  which 
here  touch  and  fuse.  The  fundamental  matter 
never  really  exists  by  itself,  on  its  own  account, 
isolated  and  complete.  It  has  no  existence 
except  within  the  variations.  We  may  generalize 
their  common  agreement  for  logical  purposes 
of  our  own.  But,  as  so  generalized,  it  is  a 
pure  abstraction  of  thought.  In  real  fact  it  is 
never  found  separable  from  the  existent  special 
forms  which  vary  and  differ,  and  it  cannot 
actually  be  taken  out  of  its  living  context. 
If  you  try  to  drop  the  differences,  and  walk 
off  with  the  common  matter  in  which  they 
agree,  you  find  yourself  in  possession  of  some- 
thing which  does  not  reveal  how  it  has  come  to 
be  what  it  is.     Why  does  it  take  just  that  form 
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which  it  does  ?  It  cannot  explain.  It  is  not 
self-coherent.  It  has  no  consistent  interpretation, 
no  inherent  logic  of  its  own.  It  can  only  be 
made  intelligible  by  restoring  it  to  its  vital 
condition,  by  showing  its  inner  relationship  to 
all  the  differences  that  met  in  it. 

Let  us  take  an  old  familiar  instance  out  of 
the  past.  The  deism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was,  in  reality,  a  residual  deposit  from  all  the 
rather  cold  and  dry  forms  of  Christianity  then 
in  possession  of  the  educated  classes.  Given  the 
average  Christian  mind,  with  its  traditional 
assumptions,  there  resulted  a  common  con- 
ception of  a  rational  and  wise  God,  Creator, 
Ruler,  Judge.  In  this  all  agreed.  On  this 
bed-rock  all  came  together.  Let  the  more 
mysterious  and  difficult  doctrines  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  Atonement  and  the  Ascension  go  ! 
About  these  men  are  endlessly  divided.  And 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  so  utterly  at  variance 
about  them  is  enough  to  show  that  they  are 
immaterial  and  unessential.  They  can  drop  off. 
About  them  let  stupid  bigots  fight.  There 
remains  the  insuperable  conviction  of  every 
intelligent  man  that  God  is  a  personal  and 
reasonable  Governor  of  the  world,  Who  has 
designed  it  for  a  wise  and  good  end.  Excellent ! 
Only,  when  we  had  walked  off  with  this  solid 
fundamental  faith,  the  next  century  discovered 
that  this  deism,  with  its  natural  theology  of 
design,  was  exactly  the  form  of  belief  which  it 
was  hardest  of  all  to  justify.     It  broke  down  at 
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every  turn.  It  had  no  structural  coherence. 
All  scientific  advance  served  to  disprove  it. 
It  turned  out  to  have  derived  its  force  from  a 
particular  combination  of  circumstances  within 
which  the  influence  of  established  Christianity 
played  a  dominant  part,  so  that  it  could  not 
exist  as  a  fundamental  conviction  unless  the 
same  combination  remained  in  effective  activity, 
and  the  pressure  of  a  common  Christianity  was 
still  to  be  felt  playing  upon  it. 

This  explains  why  the  fundamental  assumptions 
common  to  the  age  are  just  as  characteristic  of 
that  age  as  are  its  special  peculiarities.  You 
can  tell  exactly  what  age  you  are  in  by  asking 
"What  are  the  common  assumptions  on  which 
it  anticipates  the  perfect  agreement  of  all  rational 
men  ? "  These  assumptions  are  for  ever  shifting, 
just  as  the  combination  of  which  they  are  the 
issue  and  deposit  is  for  ever  on  the  change. 
Old  peculiarities  and  specialities  disappear,  their 
place  is  taken  by  new  variations  and  differences, 
and  the  common  denominator  must  be  sensitive 
to  the  new  factors  that  have  entered  into  the 
combination.  This  slow  change  within  our  ground 
convictions  is  for  ever  in  operation  ;  but  now 
and  again  it  hastens  its  pace,  and  we  are  all 
made  aware  of  it.  And  this  is  what  is  happening 
to  us  now.  For,  just  at  this  particular  moment 
in  our  intellectual  and  speculative  history,  a  swarm 
of  novel  changes  have  began  to  work  upon  our 
Christian  Creed,  and  there  is  not  one  of  our 
various  forms  of  Christianity  which  is  not  under- 
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going  subtle  and  far-reaching  transformation. 
Biblical  criticism  has  touched  everything  and 
everybody.  It  is  felt  intimately  inside  the  Church, 
reshaping,  reco-ordinating,  reconstructing. 

As  for  the  vast  body  of  Protestantism,  its 
entire  position  is  being  restated,  its  entire  belief 
reconstituted.  The  old  Calvinism  has  gone  for 
ever.  The  Bible,  as  the  sole  and  infallible 
authority  equal  in  inspiration  from  end  to  end, 
and  totally  self-sufficient  and  self-explanatory, 
has  got  envisaged  anew  altogether,  with  an 
entirely  changed  perspective,  and  a  wholly  novel 
treatment.  Everywhere  something  is  happening 
of  this  sort  to  us  all.  And,  therefore,  it  is 
evident  that  the  old  fundamental  assumptions 
about  the  Bible,  which  once  were  exactly  the 
typical  expression  of  our  universal  agreement, 
on  which  every  reasonable  man  could  fall  back, 
are  become  the  least  fixed  and  the  least  estab- 
lished of  all  our  present  points  of  agreement. 
It  is  just  about  the  Bible  that  we  are  most 
actively  differing  ;  it  is  about  the  Bible  that 
all  our  language  is  in  the  crucible  ;  it  is 
about  the  Bible  that  we  are  slowly  and  anxiously, 
in  long  debates,  feeling  our  way,  by  endless 
experiments,  to  the  new  formulae  that  will 
express  our  relationship  to  its  mode  of  revela- 
tion. That  which  once  was  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  our  common  truths  has  been 
brought  violently  up  on  to  the  surface,  to 
become  the  matter  of  our  most  difficult  and 
varying   disputes.       At   the    same   time,   below 
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the  play  of  these  variations,  a  new  body  of 
fundamental  stuff  is  forming  at  the  base,  as  the 
new  points  at  which  the  varieties  of  faith  inter- 
sect and  meet  again  to  reveal  themselves. 

It  all  means  that  the  variations  in  which  we 
differ  are  vital  elements  in  the  rnake  of  the  funda- 
mentals in  which  we  agree.  The  bottom  is  only 
intelligible  in  relation  to  the  top.  To  under- 
stand the  force  of  the  common  consent,  you 
must  be  aware  of  the  pressure  of  the  differences 
which  have  found  therein  their  common  solution. 
The  moment  that  you  try  to  bottle  up  the  com- 
mon agreement,  and  carry  it  off  home  to  put  in 
a  cupboard,  it  loses  its  vital  meaning.  It  disap- 
pears. When  you  open  the  bottle  it  is  empty  ; 
you  have  isolated  it  from  its  life. 

Does  this  look  hard  and  abstract  ?  Take  it  in 
the  concrete.  Go  to  a  passionate  Experience 
Meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Listen  to  the 
appeals  for  assurance,  for  personal  conviction, 
for  a  direct  and  instantaneous  conversion.  You 
may  vehemently  dislike  the  form  of  the  appeals, 
but  you  recognize  that  all  has  but  one  end — the 
union  of  the  sinning  soul  with  Christ,  its  Saviour, 
through  the  power  of  the  Blood  shed  for  him. 
Go  to  a  splendid  and  intricate  Mass  ;  watch  the 
cloud  of  incense  rise  ;  note  the  incessant  prostra- 
tions and  genuflections,  the  bowed  head,  the 
secret  whisper  of  the  celebrant,  the  tingling  bell, 
the  swift  passage  of  the  great  action,  the  pros- 
trate crowd,  the  bending  communicants,  the 
hush,  the  awe.     You  do  not  like  it,  perhaps.     It 
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repels  —  this  elaboration,  this  formalism,  this 
intricacy,  this  dramatic  mystery.  Yes.  But  you 
recognize  in  it  all  the  one  and  only  end — the 
union  of  the  soul  and  body  of  the  sinner  with  the 
Body  broken  and  the  Blood  shed  of  his  one  and 
only  Redeemer.  It  is  utterly  at  one  with  the 
Salvation  meeting.  Each  takes  opposite  means 
and  methods  ;  but  the  same  desire  holds  both ; 
the  same  goal  draws  both  ;  the  same  joy,  the 
same  peace,  is  found  by  both  in  the  one  act  of 
prevailing  intercession  through  the  Cross  and 
Passion.  Here,  then,  is  their  fundamental  unity 
—  redemption  through  the  Blood.  Perfectly 
true.  But  the  force  of  the  fundamental  unity 
is  driven  in  upon  you  by  the  very  violence  of 
the  contrasted  methods  of  its  expression.  To 
estimate  its  fundamental  character  you  must 
retain  your  realization  of  the  tremendous  interval 
to  be  spanned.  If  you  argue,  "  Why  not  aban- 
don those  wild  personal  appeals  of  the  Salva- 
tionist, and  those  elaborate  and  fretful  intricacies 
of  the  Catholic  ritual  ;  and,  flinging  aside  all  that 
so  vehemently  asserts  the  differences,  hold  only 
to  that  which  is  fundamentally  inherent  in  each  " 
— where  are  you  ?  What  have  you  got  ?  The 
basal  agreement  loses  all  reality,  colour,  power. 
Its  significance  has  dropped  out  of  it.  It  remains 
only  in  the  form  of  an  empty  and  sterile  general- 
ization. It  is,  as  we  used  to  say  at  the  Univer- 
sity, a  Universal  without  content.  It  conveys 
nothing  ;  it  possesses  no  energy  to  act  ;  it  is 
a  mere  ghost.     To  vitalize  it  we  must  give  back 
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to  it  either  the  passion  of  the  Salvationist  meeting 
or  the  adoration  of  the  Eucharist.  Out  of  the 
vivid  clash  of  those  antithetical  interpretations 
we  lay  hold  of  the  rich  fullness  of  the  funda- 
mental belief  in  redemption  by  the  Blood  of  Jesus 
from  all  our  sin. 

What,  then,  is  the  moral  ?  Certainly  this — 
that  Catholic  unity  is  to  be  won  in  and 
through  differences  —  in  and  through  varia- 
tions. Not  by  falling  below  differences,  but 
by  rising  above  them  ;  not  by  under-cutting 
them,  but  by  retaining,  absorbing,  transcending 
them,  shall  we  discover  ourselves  to  be  funda- 
mentally one  in  the  Body  of  Christ.  So  S.  Paul 
taught  us.  The  Jew  was  not  to  cease  from  that 
which  made  him  a  Jew,  nor  the  Greek  from  that 
which  made  him  a  Greek ;  but  each  was  to  find 
that  his  fullest  and  richest  growth  of  racial 
characteristics  and  capacities  was  due  to  the  one 
Spirit,  Who  verified  the  identity  of  the  one 
Lord  by  the  manifold  diversity  of  the  gifts 
which  it  bestowed,  to  the  edification  of  the 
one  Body  with  many  members.  That  is  the 
idea  of  true  Catholicity.  And,  guided  by  it, 
we  shall  be  able  to  trust  that  all  our  denomina- 
tionist  divergencies  may  yet  be  working  out  in 
the  direction  of  fundamental  union  ;  and,  once 
again,  we  shall  whisper  under  our  breath,  while 
the  long  dispute  still  rages,  the  strange  and 
blessed  word  "  Facilities." 


VI 

The  Fourth  Gospel1 

SHALL  we  ever  get  anybody  to  understand 
the  strange  limitations  within  which  the 
three  first  Gospels  confine  themselves  ? 
Somehow  we  persist  in  believing  them  to  aim  at 
completeness.  Yet  it  is  clear,  for  instance,  that 
they  omit  altogether  what  must  in  some  ways 
have  been  the  most  momentous  crisis  in  the 
Lord's  life  ;  for  they  tell  nothing  of  His  appeal 
to  Jerusalem,  and  of  His  rejection  as  Messiah 
by  His  own  people. 

Let  us  just  imagine  what  this  means.  Up  to 
that  moment  the  whole  training  of  Israel  had 
been  leading.  "  When  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek 
shall  suddenly  come  to  His  temple."  Certainly, 
His  own  mind  had  been  set  deliberately  on  His 
presentation  of  Himself  for  acceptance.  Upon 
this  His  purpose  must  have  concentrated  itself 
during  all  the  silent  years  at  Nazareth  ;  upon  it 
and  round  it  the  whole  spiritual  history  of  the 
world  was  to  turn.  The  offer  could  only  be 
made  at  Jerusalem — and  the  issue  could  only  be 

1  Wilfrid  Richmond,  The  Gospel  of  the  Rejection.  John 
Murray,  London.     1906 
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decided  there  at  the  central  heart  of  the  nation's 
faith.  None  knew  better  than  He  the  signifi- 
cance of  Sion.  And  He  went  up,  and  He 
delivered  His  message  and  made  His  offer,  and 
manifested  Himself  as  the  completion  of  all 
Israel's  hope.  His  people  considered  it,  and 
formed  their  judgement  upon  it,  and  finally- 
refused  it.  And  all  this  tremendous  event 
passed  unrecorded,  and  indeed  unknown — so  far 
as  the  three  first  Gospels  go.  Yet  they  indirectly 
confess  that  it  had  been  done.  As  a  fact,  the 
whole  framework  of  their  story  is  a  witness  to  it, 
and  cannot  be  understood  without  presupposing 
it.  For,  indeed,  they  open  their  tale  (as  S.  Mat- 
thew does)  by  telling  us — that  He  is  in  Galilee 
only  because  He  is  withdrawn  from  somewhere 
else  ;  and  this  withdrawal,  it  appears,  is  due  to 
the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  acts 
as  a  menace  to  Himself  and  compels  Him  to 
retreat.  He  has  already,  therefore,  won  promin- 
ence which  might  well  lead  to  His  being  the 
next  victim  to  the  king's  hatred.  And  in  Galilee 
He  finds  it  prudent  to  hide  more  and  more  from 
foes  who  follow  Him  down  from  Jerusalem,  and 
whose  opposition  is  already  determined.  He 
has  to  escape  them.  He  retreats  further  and 
further  into  wild  desert  places  or  behind  Caesarea 
Philippi,  or  into  the  coast  of  Syro-Phoenicea. 
And  all  the  time,  while  breaking  up  any  formal 
work  that  gathers  round  Him  in  Galilee,  He  has 
eyes  and  heart  still  set  on  the  one  absorbing 
purpose  of  the  return  to  Jerusalem  to  die.     It  is 
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Jerusalem  that  is  always  before  Him.  It  is  of 
this  that  He  speaks,  in  the  hour  of  mysterious 
Transfiguration  in  the  mountain.  It  is  this  that 
He  reiterates  and  rehearses  over  and  over  again 
to  those  astonished  friends,  whose  personal  faith 
He  had  secured,  and  whom  He  devoted  Himself 
to  training  and  nerving  for  this  dread  ultimate 
event.  "Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem."  That 
is  the  perpetual  burden — and  He  goes  not  to 
win  Jerusalem  (there  is  no  longer  any  hope  of 
that),  but  only  to  perish  under  an  enmity  that 
is  already  certain,  and  which  He  knows  will  stand 
at  nothing  in  order  to  compass  His  death.  He 
goes  not  to  summon  it  to  believe — but  to  pro- 
nounce its  doom — for  it  has  already  refused  to 
know  the  day  of  its  visitation.  As  He  nears  it, 
He  recalls  how  often  He  would  have  gathered 
its  children  together,  and  how  the  city  had  re- 
jected the  offer.  Now  it  is  all  over.  "Behold, 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate."  All  this 
we  have  to  guess — from  the  traces  that  compel 
us  to  recognize  it  in  the  Synoptics — while  yet 
the  writers  of  the  books  themselves  seem  hardly 
aware  of  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  they 
indirectly  record.  It  had  not  apparently  been 
done  under  their  eyes  ;  nor  was  it  included  in 
the  memories  and  records  from  which  they  made 
their  compilations.  Yet  there  it  most  certainly 
is  ;  and  indeed  it  must  have  been  there.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  our  Lord,  Who  certainly 
claimed  to  be  Messias,  should  have  never 
definitely  set  Himself  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
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people  at   the   home   of   their  tradition — at  the 
shrine  of  their  worship. 

All  this  is  excellently  brought  out  in  the  book 
which  heads  this  article.  And  Mr.  Richmond 
goes  further.  He  presses  upon  us  the  necessity 
that  the  message  delivered  in  Jerusalem  would 
naturally  be  of  a  different  character  from  anything 
recorded  for  us  in  the  Galilean  time.  It  was 
bound  to  be  more  personal,  more  directly 
Messianic.  It  would  appeal  to  the  more  formal 
traditions  and  expectations  which  group  them- 
selves round  the  holy  ground.  It  would  have 
a  different  motive  from  that  which  was  at  work 
after  the  rejection  had  been  made,  when  a  new 
purpose  altogether  had  been  resolved  upon.  It 
would  be  instinct  with  prophetic  language  and 
allusions.  It  would  take  a  deeper  ground.  It 
would  press  special  claims — and  a  peculiar 
authority — resting  on  Scriptures  which  He  had 
come  with  the  declared  intention  of  fulfilling. 
After  the  rejection  had  been  determined,  other 
plans  come  forward  ;  a  new  step  has  to  be  taken. 
The  mission  frees  itself  from  Jewish  limitations 
— and  discloses  more  largely  its  world-wide 
significance.  If  the  old  Jewish  Church  refuses 
to  become  the  vehicle  of  this  wider  manifestation, 
then  a  new  Church  must  be  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  new  body  formed.  The  new  wine  has 
burst  the  old  bottles.  Our  Lord  embarks  on  the 
new  venture.  He  is  down  there  in  Galilee  now 
to  collect  the  nucleus  which  shall  hold  the  New 
Faith  and  survive  the  hour  of  His  death  and 
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departure — to  become  the  germ  of  that  undying 
Church  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  and  into  which  shall  be  gathered  all 
nations. 

Mr.  Richmond  emphasizes  the  contrast  between 
the  two  situations  and  the  two  purposes,  and  He 
enables  us  to  understand  why  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  alone  brings  us  face  to  face  with  this  crisis 
at  Jerusalem,  should  vary  so  much  in  type  of 
teaching  from  the  records  of  what  our  Lord  had 
to  say  when  He  was  building  up,  in  a  little  band 
of  Galilean  artisans,  the  Faith  that  would  outlast 
His  own  defeat.  He  compels  us  to  expect  that 
the  difference  will  be  marked,  just  because  we 
are  forced  to  own  the  vivid  contrast  in  the 
situations  ;  and  we  are  not  even  surprized  if  now 
and  again  at  Jerusalem  the  Messianic  claim  is 
made  in  clearer  terms  than  it  naturally  could  be 
under  the  conditions  that  followed  in  Galilee. 

This,  of  course,  is  what  happens  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  this  is  what  puzzles  and 
bewilders  us.  It  is  so  unlike  what  we  are 
used  to.  Everything  is  in  a  different  strain  and 
on  a  changed  level.  But  this  is  exactly  what 
we  ought  to  expect  if  we  have  realized  the 
geographical  change.  Up  here  in  the  holy  city 
the  air  is  already  charged  with  theological 
electricity.  The  people  are  in  possession  of 
their  tradition,  and  are  in  touch  with  the 
authorities.  They  feel  themselves  in  a  different 
atmosphere  from  the  poor  blind  folk  in  Galilee, 
for    whose    ignorance    they  continually    express 
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contempt.  How  can  any  good  news  be  heard 
of  in  Nazareth  ? — search  and  look,  for  out  of 
Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet.  They  already  are 
aware  of  what  it  is  they  ought  to  find  in  a 
Messiah — they  have  their  own  fixed  idea  about 
it.  They  know  whence  Ho  comes,  and  what 
He  ought  to  be  doing,  and  the  proper  tests 
to  which  He  should  conform.  For  them  the 
problem  is  already  alive,  and  the  presentation 
that  our  Lord  makes  of  Himself,  and  of  His 
claims,  is  sure  to  involve  agitating  issues — and 
searching  questionings.  The  record,  if  it  be 
true,  will  be  bound  to  bear  traces  of  all  this, 
and  therefore  to  take  a  very  different  colour 
and  tone  under  the  pressure  of  this  environ- 
ment. 

The  difference,  then,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
from  the  others  is  natural  enough  ;  and  it  will 
be  natural  enough  to  find  from  these  records 
of  the  later  time  that  our  Lord  in  the  recoil 
from  this  tragic  rejection  at  Jerusalem  should 
have  thrown  Himself  back  on  the  more 
elemental  simplicities  of  these  peasants  and  gone 
back  behind  the  more  developed  doctrine  which 
had  been  in  place  at  Jerusalem.  The  truth,  as 
He  Himself  said,  had  been  hidden  from  the 
wise  and  prudent ;  and  He  turns  back,  therefore, 
as  His  last  hope  to  those  babes  to  whom  it 
pleased  His  heavenly  Father  to  make  His 
revelation.  He  may  very  well  have  used  greater 
caution  here  in  the  order  of  the  manifestation, 
and    have    been    content    to    draw    by   careful 
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experiment  to  Himself  those  select  few  who 
would  surrender  themselves  wholly  to  Himself, 
and  on  whose  personal  adherence  and  loyalty 
He  might  count,  as  He  gradually  laid  upon 
them  the  strain  of  the  fuller  Creed.  He  will 
go  deep  in  order  to  lay  soundly  the  foundation 
of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

It  will  be  seen  how  important  in  its  critical 
bearings  is  the  position  taken  up  by  our  author  ; 
for  it  explains  how  the  Fourth  Gospel,  far  from 
being  in  collision  with  the  other  three,  is 
absolutely  essential  for  their  interpretation. 
Without  it  they  cannot  explain  themselves. 
For  they  never  tell  how  the  offer  was  made 
to  Jerusalem,  or  why  it  was  that  our  Lord 
was  in  retreat  and  fear  ;  or  how  it  is  that  He  is 
planning  so  carefully  a  return  to  a  city  that  has 
already  passed  under  its  doom,  and  has  practically 
made  its  resolution  to  kill  Him  ;  nor  how  it  is 
that  when  He  gets  to  Jerusalem,  on  that  last 
march,  He  is  at  a  place  where  He  is  at  home 
and  has  devoted  friends  who,  in  this  darkest 
hour  of  peril,  will  house  Him  at  Bethany,  and 
will  keep  for  Him  a  room  ready  for  His  Passover 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  which  He  can  obtain  for 
His  use  at  any  time  He  chooses  by  a  secret  code 
of  signs. 

It  is  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  really  admits  us 
into  the  heart  of  that  secret  which  is  the  tragedy 
of  our  Lord's  life.  "  He  came  unto  His  own, 
and  His  own  received  Him  not."  That,  after 
all,  is  the  dreadful  fact  to  be  recorded.     That  is 
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the  dark  refrain  which,  half  a  century  after,  is  still 
ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  writer.  That  is  the 
awful  mystery  that  has  got  to  be  explained. 
How  did  it  happen  ?  When  was  it  done  ? 
The  Synoptic  Gospels  tell  us  only  the  story 
of  those  last  few  months  which  led  up  to  the 
great  crash.  But  they  never  tell  us  in  what  way 
He  had  made  good  this  offer  to  His  own,  there, 
where  alone  the  offer  could  be  made  according 
to  the  Scriptures  ;  there,  where  alone  the  choice 
of  His  own  could  be  challenged  and  proved  ; 
there,  on  that  soil  and  amid  those  sacred 
associations,  where  alone  the  Messias  was  to 
be  looked  for.  They  never  tell  us  what 
opportunity  Israel  had  had  of  greeting  Him 
whom  it  had  so  long  expected,  nor  do  they 
exhibit  to  us  the  reasons  and  motives  which 
determine  the  momentous  refusal,  and  which 
delivered  at  last  the  damning  verdict,  "  Not 
this  man,  but  Barabbas." 

This  book  raises  the  problem  with  a  force 
and  a  reality  that  compel  attention  and  challenge 
a  conclusion. 

Our  readers  will  be  all  the  more  interested, 
we  think,  in  the  fact  that  the  book  comes  from 
one  who,  from  the  very  first,  has  been  so  closely 
bound  up  with  the  cause  that  is  our  own. 


VII 
The  New  Theology 

THE  character  of  this  book1  carries  us 
back  to  old  days  of  happy  boyish  con- 
fidence, when  we  swung  along  in  the 
flood  of  our  first  philosophic  raptures,  gaily 
shocking  our  sisters  in  the  Vacation,  and  bring- 
ing a  pained  surprise  into  the  sweet,  patient  face 
or  our  mother.  It  was  all  so  sure — and  we  were 
so  pleased  with  large  sweeping  phrases — and 
there  was  no  time  to  stop  and  make  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  ;  we  disposed  of  things  with 
such  a  grand  air  of  freedom.  We  saw  no 
difficulties — we  came  to  no  check — for,  indeed, 
before  the  objections  had  got  time  to  show 
themselves,  we  were  off"  and  away  to  something 
else.  That  is  a  mood  familiar  to  us  all.  And, 
somehow,  this  book  seemed  incessantly  to  recall 
it  out  of  a  buried  past.  Life,  as  we  read,  became 
again  a  delicious  hurdle-race ;  once  more  we 
were  flying  over  fences,  like  birds  :  they  came 
and  were  gone  again,  before  we  were  aware. 
Delightful !      But  this  is  not  the  mind  and  mood 

1  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A.,  The  New   Theology.     Chapman 
and  Hall.      1907. 
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out  of  which  a  vital  reconstruction  of  belief  can 
emerge. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  treatment  of  Nature. 
It  is  declared  to  be  the  expression,  the  realization 
of  God.  God  is  immanent  in  it.  Yes !  In 
some  sense  or  other,  this  must  be  true.  God  is 
not  merely  outside  His  creation,  as  an  artisan, 
or  an  artist.  He  is  within  it,  as  a  sustaining 
force,  an  inspiration,  a  creative  energy.  But  we 
know  far  too  much  about  the  cosmic  process 
now  to  be  satisfied  with  language  of  this  kind. 
It  starts  as  many  problems  as  it  solves.  It 
raises  issues  of  the  most  pungent  and  menacing 
character.  In  what  sense  is  this  Nature  that  we 
know,  moral,  or  divine  ?  Who  and  what  is  the 
God  of  whom  it  is  the  realized  expression  ? 
There  is  not  a  man  living  who  would  dare  to 
accept  the  biological  record  of  life's  growth,  as 
sufficient,  by  itself,  to  give  him  an  interpretation 
of  the  God  whom  he  would  worship.  Something 
has  happened.  We  are  looking  dimly  into  the 
obscurities  of  a  tremendous  tragedy.  We  can 
trace  the  divine  working,  if  we  are  allowed  to 
take  this  Nature  as  but  one  stage  in  some  far- 
reaching  effort  at  recovery,  rescue,  redemption. 
But  we  must  import  into  it  meanings  drawn 
from  far  beyond  its  own  horizon  if  we  are  to 
reconcile  its  methods  and  its  development  with 
the  God  of  our  conscience  and  of  our  spirit. 
The  strands  out  of  which  this  robe  of  God  is 
drawn  are  dipped  in  blood.  They  tell  of  sore 
effort — of  strife,  of  struggle,  of  life  won  through 
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death,  of  purging  discipline,  of  the  saving  salt  of 
sacrifice,  and  of  the  glorious  martyrdom  of  love 
— of  judgement  brought  out  painfully  and  slowly 
into  victory.  Creation  travails  and  groans  ;  it 
waits,  with  a  great  expectation,  for  some  justify- 
ing divine  event.  We  feel  this  to-day,  in  the 
light  of  biological  science,  with  an  intensity,  a 
passionate  anxiety,  that  were  impossible  to  any 
earlier  generation. 

Without  some  such  key,  without  some  such 
interpretative  prophecy,  we  should  absolutely 
and  indignantly  repudiate  the  language  that  bade 
us  find  in  the  cosmic  process  the  self-expression 
of  God.  It  would  be  to  us  but  a  blasphemy.  It 
can  only  be  the  self-expression  of  God  under 
some  very  urgent  and  qualifying  conditions. 
What  are  these  conditions  ?  How  did  they  arise  ? 
What  do  they  suggest  ?  The  problem  bites  and 
stings.  It  refuses  to  let  these  big  phrases  of  the 
divine  immanence  pass  unchallenged.  We  look 
to  our  book  for  some  light  ;  but  it  is  just  here 
that  it  has  practically  nothing  to  say. 

And  if  this  perplexity  springs  at  us  out  of  any 
identification  of  God  with  Nature,  how  far  swifter 
and  more  terrible  is  its  leap,  when  once  we  begin 
on  the  great  words  which  assert  the  oneness  of 
humanity  with  the  eternal  Christ.  Now,  we  all 
have  got  to  discover  some  sense  in  which  this 
verity  may  be  realized.  It  is  crucial  to  the 
whole  Creed  of  the  Incarnation.  And,  at  least, 
by  our  old  belief  in  the  identification  of  Jesus 
with  the  Word  of  God,  making  good  His  arrival 
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in  our  flesh  for  our  redemption,  we  had  secured 
for  ourselves  a  position  which  allowed  for  the 
use  of  this  high  language  about  the  eternal 
Christ  in  humanity,  without  any  violence  to  our 
moral  conscience.  It  was  a  Christ  Who  was  at 
once  our  own,  yet  aloof  and  separate  from  our 
sin,  of  whom  we  could  speak.  He  who  was 
Man  was,  also,  more  than  man.  He  was  our 
consummation,  but  not  our  product.  He  rose 
from  beyond  our  evil  heritage.  He  had  His 
source  elsewhere.  Given  this  Christ,  the  lan- 
guage that  we  desired  to  use  held  good.  Mankind 
could  adopt  at  large  the  paradox  of  S.  Paul  : 
"I  live,  yet  not  I ;  Christ  liveth  in  me."  "I  am 
dead,  my  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

But,  with  this  core  of  belief  gone,  how  are  we 
going  to  face  the  facts  ?  What  meaning  are  we 
going  to  give  the  high  phrases,  if  humanity  does, 
of  itself,  offer  and  produce  the  reality  of  the 
Word  of  God  ?  Does  humanity  look  as  if  it 
could  be  its  own  eternal  Christ  ?  Surely  one 
glance  at  its  blood-stained  story  is  enough.  That 
record,  as  we  look  back  on  it  in  history,  as  we 
look  round  us  in  the  awful  present,  is  appalling. 
We  know  ourselves,  once  again,  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  some  tremendous  tragedy.  There 
has  been  some  catastrophe,  some  damning  swerve, 
some  piteous  collapse,  some  villainous  betrayal, 
some  hideous  abomination.  We  dare  not  attach 
to  this  terrifying  medley  of  good  and  evil — to 
this  royalty  in  rags — to  this  son  of  the  house  lost 
among   the  swine,  and  eating   their  husks — the 
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tremendous  language  about  the  eternal  Christ, 
unless  we  can  supply  the  subtle  and  strict  quali- 
fication which  alone  can  make  it  justifiable  or 
intelligible.  Otherwise,  we  are  blinding  our- 
selves to  the  facts ;  we  are  prostituting  our 
consciences.  Yet,  if  we  are  obliged  to  define 
these  qualifications,  as  we  morally  are  forced  to 
do  ;  if  we  must  distinguish  and  be  precise  in  our 
terms,  in  order  to  keep  our  conscience  sane,  then, 
our  Christ  is  "dogmatic."  He  is  intellectually 
defined.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  in 
which  we  speak  of  Him  is  vital.  His  exact 
relationship  to  humanity  is  a  matter  of  delicate 
adjustment. 

Yet  all  this  Mr.  Campbell  denies  us.  He 
leaves  us  helplessly  hung  up  between  the 
tremendous  phrases  and  the  relentless  facts. 
Where  are  we  ?  Conscience,  with  all  its 
unconquerable  sincerity,  rises  in  indignant 
protest  against  the  unreal  verbiage  which 
ignores  its  inevitable  distinctions. 

Take,  again,  the  problem  presented  by  sin, 
and  the  Fall.  It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  Mr. 
Campbell  is  at  his  weakest.  Sin  is  selfishness, 
he  tells  us.  It  is  always  against  man,  and  not 
against  God.  Well,  sin  is  selfishness  ;  that  is 
perfectly  true.  It  cannot  be  said  too  strongly. 
But  that  does  not  explain  why  selfishness  is  sin. 
And  that  is  the  question  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  it  is  no  answer  at  all  to  say  "selfish- 
ness is  selfishness."  Why  is  selfishness  called 
sin  ?     Why  not  be  satisfied  with  calling  it  selfish- 
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ness  ?  Why  want  another  word  for  it  ?  Yet 
the  Bible  pronounces  it  to  be  sin  ;  it  pronounces 
the  selfishness  itself  to  be  sin.  Sin  is  not  some- 
thing other  than  selfishness ;  but  selfishness,  as 
seen  in  some  light  which  the  term  selfishness  by 
itself  is  insufficient  to  explain.  What  is  that 
light  ?  To  go  on  saying  sin  is  selfishness  is 
to  reiterate  the  problem — Why  "  sin  "  ?  There 
can  be  only  one  answer.  Sin  is  selfishness  seen 
in  the  light  of  God.  It  is  not  only  a  wrong 
done  to  men  ;  it  is  an  outrage  put  upon  God ; 
and  it  is  this  by  virtue  of  being  a  wrong  done  to 
man.  We  want  another  word  for  it,  because 
man  is  not  the  only  person  concerned.  What- 
ever hurts  man  wounds  the  heart  of  God  ; 
whatever  is  selfish  is  also  sin.  "  Against  Thee, 
Thee  only."  The  entire  Bible,  one  would  say, 
is  one  prolonged  assertion  of  this  double  aspect 
of  our  wrongdoing.  Mr.  Campbell,  by  labour- 
ing to  reduce  the  sheer  significance  of  sin  to 
selfishness,  removes  us  out  of  the  horizons 
within  which  the  Bible  moves.  He  is  simply 
denying  that  we  need  the  word  sin  at  all.  He 
is  refusing  to  give  it  a  meaning,  for  its  only 
meaning  is  that  the  act  to  which  it  applies 
has  a  Godward  significance ;  it  wrongs  God. 
And,  surely,  he  is  depriving  himself  of  just 
the  qualification  which  he  needs  in  order  to 
justify  his  interpretation  of  sin,  as  a  blundering 
quest  for  God.  St.  Augustine,  who,  in  his 
Confessions,  stated  so  boldly  and  deeply  this 
inner  characteristic  of  all  sin — that  it  is  a  per- 
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verse  distortion  of  a  good  impulse — preserves 
the  true  proportion  by  also  showing  how  this 
very  characteristic  darkens  the  horror  of  sin, 
because  it  is  seen  to  be  a  misuse  of  a  God-given 
tendency.  It  is  a  betrayal  of  God-entrusted 
reserves.  The  very  impulse  by  which  man 
should  seek,  and  be  united  to,  God,  is  itself  the 
instrument  by  which  the  evil  is  perpetrated. 
Herein  lies  the  horror  of  the  blunder  in  the 
quest — that  God  is  sought  for  in  that  which 
is  God's  abomination.  If  sin  is  to  be  rightly 
described  as  a  blundering  quest  for  God,  then 
it  must  be  closely  coupled  with  the  insistance 
that  the  blunder,  therefore,  is  an  outrage  done 
towards  God  Himself. 

Mr.  Campbell  allows  himself  to  speak  of  sin 
as  the  necessary  complement  of  development ; 
as  the  centrifugal,  corresponding  to  the  centri- 
petal, force  involved  in  our  growth.  He 
declares  that  science  can  recognize  no  other 
meaning  for  it ;  and  cannot  discover  any  signs 
of  "  a  fall "  in  what,  for  it,  is  a  necessary 
development.  Now,  of  course,  science  has 
nothing  to  report  about  "a  fall"  ;  for  "a  fall," 
if  it  occurred,  is  an  act  of  the  personal  will ; 
and  science,  in  order  to  be  science,  must  eliminate 
personality.  Science,  for  its  own  purposes,  limits 
itself  to  exhibiting  the  sequent  series  of  events. 
It  has  no  means  of  discovering  the  causal  nexus 
which  holds  the  series  together — or  the  funda- 
mental unity  in  which  the  series  exists.  Science 
omits  all  these  from  her  calculations.     To  it  the 
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series  would  be  identically  the  same,  whether, 
for  instance,  it  was  the  product  of  free-will  or  of 
mechanical  necessity.  From  the  scientific  point 
of  perspective  there  could  be  no  difference  dis- 
cernible. The  personal  will  can  never  appear 
as  one  movement  in  a  series.  It  can  never 
come  under  the  inspection  of  science.  How, 
then,  could  science  detect  a  moral  fall,  if  it 
were  to  occur?  A  moral  fall  may  mean  an 
intellectual  advance,  a  real  growth  in  capacity 
and  knowledge.  Indeed,  according  to  the  old 
Bible-picture  tale,  this  is  just  what  "the  Fall" 
was.  It  was  an  act  of  advance  in  understanding 
good  and  evil;  it  carried  man  forward  on  the 
road  of  development.  Yet,  by  making  his 
advance  take  that  shape;  by  selecting  the  par- 
ticular method  and  direction  of  development ; 
man  had  spiritually  swerved  from  his  true  inten- 
tion;  he  had  morally  "fallen."  This  may  be 
true  or  false ;  but,  at  any  rate,  science  cannot 
decide  which.  For  if  it  were  true  science  could 
not  know  it.  Science  can  only  take  note  of  the 
direction  taken,  of  the  advance  actually  made. 
And  nobody  denies  that  sin  has  been  included 
and  united  in  the  development  that  man  has 
actually  undergone.  That  development  would 
be  inexplicable  without  sin,  as  it  stands ;  for  sin 
has  conditioned  it  throughout.  But  why  has 
man's  development  been  of  this  particular  order  ? 
Why  has  it  taken  a  direction  which  is  conditioned 
by  sin?  That  is  the  question  that  we  are  asking; 
and  science  never,  for  one  moment,  pretends  to 
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give  an  answer  to  it.  It  never  pretends  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  necessity,  or  the  rightness,  of  any 
particular  development.  It  never  says  "  This  is 
the  best  and  only  way  that  could  be  taken."  It 
merely  says  "This  is  the  way  through  which  it 
has  actually  come  about.  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  man's  historic  growth  without  recog- 
nizing evil  as  its  condition."  Perfectly  true.  But 
was  this  growth  the  only  growth  open  to  him  ? 
Could  he  not  have  managed  it  better  ?  Does  it 
wear  the  air,  as  you  review  it  in  the  weary, 
bloody,  cruel  past,  of  being  the  best  possible 
way  in  which  this  thing  could  have  been  done  ? 
We  say  that  sin  has  been  its  actual  condition, 
because  man  threw  into  it  that  unhappy  neces- 
sity. He  gave  it  that  particular  form  by  select- 
ing a  false  direction  in  which  to  make  his  advance. 
Science  can  have  no  conflict  with  our  suggestions, 
for  science  does  not  propose  any  solution  at  all. 
If  it  did  it  would  cease  to  be  science. 

And,  to  confirm  our  interpretation,  Jesus  Christ 
has  made  manifest  the  possibility  of  a  growth  for 
human  nature  in  wisdom  and  stature,  which  is 
compatible  with  utter  sinlessness.  Through  Him 
we  now  know  that  sin,  far  from  being  an  essential 
element  to  our  development,  injures  and  maims 
it.  Sinlessness  supplies  the  energy  for  a  richer 
and  fuller  growth.  Mr.  Campbell  ought  to  have 
remembered  this  before  he  wrote  some  of  his  rash 
phrases  on  evil  as  the  complement  to  good. 

There  is  one  special  and  remarkable  instance  of 
this  liability  of  the  New  Theology  to  end  just 
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where  it  ought  to  begin.  "  Until  we  come  to 
Creed-making,"  Mr.  Campbell  declares,  "we 
never  think  of  putting  Jesus  on  the  God  side  of 
things,  and  ourselves  on  the  other."  Yet  this  is 
exactly  what  is  done,  from  th£  very  first,  in  the 
earliest  documentary  evidences  that  we  have  of 
the  Christian's  mode  of  speech.  Jesus  is  already 
placed,  instinctively,  naturally,  habitually,  on  the 
God  side  of  things,  and  we  ourselves  on  the  other. 

"  Paul,  an  Apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  Who  raised  Him  from  the 
dead.  .  .  .  Grace  be  to  you  and  peace  from  God  the  Father, 
and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." — Gal.  i.  1-4. 

That  is  the  ordinary  salutation,  incessantly 
reiterated,  at  the  opening  of  all  the  primitive 
writings.  That  is  the  phrase  that  constantly 
passes.  Every  believer  is  already  familiar  with 
it.  It  is  his  password.  It  is  the  established  for- 
mula with  which  to  open  every  epistle  and  to 
close  it.  So  it  appears  in  S.  Paul's  letters,  at  the 
very  first  moment  in  which  we  come  across  the 
Christian  Society.  The  entire  society  obviously 
accepted  this  as  its  spontaneous  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing Jesus.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  matter  for 
argument,  or  for  surprise,  that  the  benediction  of 
the  Almighty  Father  should  issue  from  and 
through  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  also  in  them  on 
the  man  side  ;  but  that  is  not  all.  He  is  univer- 
sally associated  and  coupled  with  what  God  does 
towards  man.  Now,  this  is  the  most  astounding 
phenomenon.  It  pervades  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment.     It   appears   in    its   most    emphatic   and 
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tremendous  form  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  must 
have  been  held,  deliberately  and  wholly,  by  those 
who  wrote  and  those  who  read  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  ;  for  these  are  later  documents  than  the 
Epistles,  and  are  drawn  up  for,  and  accepted  by, 
the  society  which  for  years  has  lived  in  this 
habitual  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  Jesus 
whom  these  stories  recall.  And  in  the  Gospels 
themselves  the  assumption  makes  itself  felt  every- 
where. They  place  Jesus  on  God's  side  of  things, 
with  perfect  assurance  in  the  authority  with  which 
He  delivers  His  own  interpretation  and  His  own 
correction  of  the  Old  Law,  which  was  most  cer- 
tainly for  them  the  Law  of  God.  Mr.  Campbell 
actually  ventures  to  imply  that  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  illustrates  the  individual  liberty  of  every 
soul  to  judge  for  itself  on  that  which  comes  to  it 
as  authority.  Does  he  really  suppose  that  the 
Sermon  would  suggest  the  right  of  everybody 
there  to  say  "  But  1  say  unto  you  "  ?  That  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  conclusion  drawn  by  those  who 
heard  it.  They  received  an  astounding  impression 
of  the  personal  authority  of  Him  Who  could  so 
speak.  "  He  spoke  as  one  that  had  authority." 
As  a  fact,  it  was  the  most  tremendous  assertion 
of  personal  paramountcy  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
Jew  to  conceive.  "  It  was  said  of  old  "  by  God. 
"  But  I  say  unto  you."  Jesus,  by  this  turn  of 
expression,  emphatically  placed  Himself  on  the 
God  side  of  things. 

He  did  it,  again,  in  His  claim  to  forgive  sin. 
He  did  it  in  His  claim  to  administer  the  last 
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judgement.  And,  always,  He  holds  Himself  in 
some  strange  isolation  from  the  man  in  whose 
humanity  He  nevertheless  shares.  He  has  no 
need  of  men's  deliverance.  He  has  no  share 
whatever  in  their  sin.  He  is  wholly  separate 
from  sinners  in  the  very  act  by  which  He  identifies 
Himself  with  them. 

This  is  the  paradox.  This  is  the  problem. 
How  is  He  Who  most  certainly  is  on  man's 
side  also  on  God's  side  of  things  ?  How  can 
He  be  identical  with  us,  yet  so  distinct  from 
us  ?  How  can  He  be  verily  our  own  flesh 
and  blood,  and  yet  concentrate  upon  Himself 
the  consideration,  the  devotion,  the  love,  which 
should  be  given  to  God  only  ?  As  man,  He 
should  point  away  from  Himself  to  God  ;  but, 
as  a  fact,  He  points  us  straight  to  Himself,  as 
the  unique  and  supreme  and  unchanging  object 
of  man's  regard.  "  Come  unto  Mc  ;  I  will  give 
you  rest."  Let  them  look  at  Him,  and  they  have 
seen  the  Father.  This  is  the  whole  problem 
presented  by  the  New  Testament  record.  This 
is  the  one  thing  to  be  explained.  This  is  its 
primary  challenge.  According  to  the  only  wit- 
nesses that  we  possess,  Jesus  Christ  certainly  used 
this  language  about  Himself.  He  made  these 
claims  ;  He  offered  Himself  to  be  our  sufficient 
stay  in  the  last  day — to  be  our  eternal  refuge — to 
be,  for  us,  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  glory. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  believed  this  to  be 
language  which  any  other  man,  in  his  measure, 
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might  use  of  himself.  They  most  certainly  did 
not  think,  with  Mr.  Campbell,  that  it  would  be 
lawful  for  any  one  of  us  to  say  in  our  degree, 
"  Come  unto  Me."  "  I  and  My  Father  are  One." 
How,  then,  did  they  think  it  right  for  Jesus  Christ 
to  use  it  ?  Did  they  attribute  to  Him  what  He 
never  said  ?  But  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
Him,  except  through  their  witness  of  Him.  Their 
impression  of  what  He  was,  and  of  what  He 
meant,  is  our  ultimate  resource.  We  have  no 
means  of  going  behind  it.  He  chose  to  be 
expressed  through  them,  and  to  have  no  other 
expression.  How,  then,  did  He  manage  to  con- 
vey this  impression,  that  He  stood  on  God's  side 
of  things  as  well  as  our  own  ?  How  did  they 
come  to  attribute  to  Him  this  positive  and  de- 
liberate assumption  ?  How  did  they  put  such 
words  in  His  mouth  ?  Until  we  have  faced  this 
question  we  have  not  touched  the  Gospel  problem. 
To  leave  it  alone  is  to  leave  off  before  you  have 
begun.  Yet  the  New  Theology  never  tackles  it 
at  all.  And  Mr.  Campbell  seriously  says  that  the 
problem  does  not  occur  until  we  come  to  Creed- 
making. 

There  is  the  same  disappointment  in  the 
treatment  of  u  Authority."  Mr.  Campbell 
carries  us  to  the  opening  of  the  question. 
He  asserts  the  necessity  of  inward  liberty  of 
judgement.  No  external  authority  of  creed  or 
of  book  can  cancel  this  right  of  the  private 
conscience.  So  far  we  have  all  got  nowadays. 
But,  then,  we  have  also  all  gone  further.     For 
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we  have  all  discovered  that  this  private  judge- 
ment of  ours  cannot  be  merely  individual ,  for 
we  ourselves  are  social.  Our  inward  freedom 
belongs  to  us,  not  in  our '  own  name,  but  as 
organs  of  a  body,  as  members  of  a  society. 
We  are  created  out  of  the  race,  the  community, 
the  Church,  and  our  liberty  is  an  exercise  of 
a  common  right,  which  we  share  with  others, 
who  are  one  with  us  in  the  body.  What,  then, 
is  the  authority  of  this  body  over  us  in  our 
exercise  of  the  personal  liberty  with  which  it 
has  endowed  us  ?  What  responsibility  do  we 
fulfil  towards  the  community  when  we  put  out 
our  individual  powers  of  judgement  ?  For  these 
powers  are  drawn  out  of  the  common  heritage. 
They  are  the  expression  of  a  common  energy. 
They  are  derived  out  of  a  common  experience 
and  move  towards  a  common  end.  We  are  free 
only  so  far  as  we  are  the  organ  of  this  common 
life.  What  obligations  does  this  impose  upon 
us  ?  What  are  the  limitations  under  which  we 
act  ?  What  is  the  rational  authority  over  us 
of  this  inherited  story  into  which  we  have  been 
born  ?  These  are  the  urgent  questions  that  have 
risen  round  us.  But  Mr.  Campbell  stops  where 
no  one  now  can  possibly  stop.  He  appears  to  be 
absolutely  satisfied  with  the  purely  individualistic 
assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgement. 
How  is  this  ?  He  is  professing  himself  a 
Socialist.  He  is  making  much  of  this.  How 
can  Socialism  ally  itself  with  so  unmitigated 
an  individualism  as  this  ? 
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Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Campbell  had  recognized  more 
adequately  the  social  value  of  individuality,  he 
would  have  understood  better  why  it  appeared 
so  instinctively  certain  to  the  first  believers  that 
in  the  act  of  personal  regeneration  they  found 
themselves  already  incorporated  into  a  divine 
society  in  the  city  of  the  redeemed.  And  he 
would  not  have  been  content  with  giving  so 
very  slight  and  superficial  a  treatment  to  the 
question  of  the  organized  Church.  The  formal 
documents  of  Christianity  show  how  deep  and 
strong  was  the  conception  of  the  Body  ;  how 
effectual  and  concrete  was  its  realization  ;  how 
conscious  and  deliberate  its  activity.  Its  existence 
was  bound  up  with  the  ideal  of  Faith.  To  be 
born  again,  to  be  baptized,  to  be  saved,  was  to  be 
of  the  Body.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  express 
their  individual  redemption  except  in  these  terms 
of  corporate  communion. 

"  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  that  ye 
walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  with  longsuffering,  forbearing  one 
another  in  love  ;  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace  .  .  .  that  we  henceforth  be  no  more 
children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness, 
whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive  ;  but  speaking  the  truth  in 
love,  may  grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head, 
even  Christ ;  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according 
to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh 
increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love." — 
Bphes.  iv.  1-3  ;    14-16. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  S.  Paul  laid  down  for 
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ever  the  elemental  principle  of  all  social  existence 
in  words  which,  spoken  as  they  were  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  have  yet  uttered  for 
all  time  the  very  heart-secret  of  all  economic  and 
political  Socialism. 

"  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all 
the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so 
also  is  Christ  .  .  .  For  our  comely  parts  have  no  need  ;  but 
God  tempered  the  body  together,  having  given  more  abundant 
honour  to  that  part  which  lacked,  that  there  should  be  no 
schism  in  the  body  ;  but  that  the  members  should  have  the 
same  care  one  for  another." — 1  Cor.  xii.  12,  24,  25. 

It  is  through  our  faith  in  this  divine  society 
that  we  can  hope  to  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  building  of  an  earthly  citizenship.  We  shall 
not  do  much  for  Socialism  if  our  faith  has  not 
rooted  itself  in  the  living  organization  in  the 
Church.  But  all  this,  the  book  under  review 
passes  swiftly  by,  as  if  a  word  and  a  glance 
would  suffice. 

It  is  this  inadequacy  of  which  we  complain. 
We  have  got  to  find  new  forms  of  utterance 
for  the  ancient  Creed  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  done 
we  must  give  to  it  closer  thought  than  this 
book  reveals,  and  subtler  discrimination,  and 
harder  work,  and  a  more  searching  thoroughness. 
Perhaps  too  it  would  be  well  to  pay  some 
modest  deference  to  the  records  of  those  incom- 
parable and  supreme  experiences  which  were 
the  direct  results  of  our  Lord's  immediate 
presence  on  those  who  touched  and  heard  and 
felt  and  knew.      A  book  like  Father  Tyrrell's 
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Much-Abused  Letter l  shows  with  what  fine 
and  delicate  mastery  the  things  which  "  The 
New  Theology  "  desires  to  say  can  be  touched. 

And,  again,  that  profoundly  interesting  book, 
An  Agnosttis  Progress, 2  is  an  admirable  illustration 
of  the  sureness  of  foot  and  the  firmness  of  mind 
which  are  required  in  order  to  exhibit  how  the 
movements  of  modern  speculation  may  converge 
on  the  Christian  Creed  and  find  there  their 
reconciliation.  In  both  these  books  you  feel 
how  much  good  work  lies  behind  them,  and 
how  seriously  and  thoroughly  the  issues  dis- 
cussed are  sifted  and  measured  and  weighed. 
It  is  this  careful  and  deliberate  wisdom  which 
we  miss  in  Mr.  Campbell's  work. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain.  If  we  want  to 
exhibit  the  extensive  range  of  the  Incarnation 
over  all  the  wide  area  of  human  experiences 
we  can  only  achieve  our  aim  by  strengthening 
the  intensive  value  of  the  Incarnate  Christ  at 
the  central  core.  We  shall  never  retain  this 
language,  which  speaks  of  the  God  in  Man, 
unless  we  can  give  it  reality  and  substance 
through  Him  in  whom  alone  it  finds  its  adequate 
justification.  He  alone  can  make  it  good,  and 
only  in  Him  and  through  Him  is  it  available  in 
any  reality  for  us.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  Creed.  This  is  the  one  cardinal  verity 
of  our  Gospel.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  one  among 
many,  however  unique  be  His  example.     He  is, 

1  George  Tyrrell,  J.  Much- Abused  Letter.     Longmans. 

2  W.  Scott  Palmer,  jln  Agnostic's  Progress.     Longmans. 
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in  Himself,  the  new  Man.  He  is  the  redeemed 
humanity,  and  we  in  Him,  and  He  in  us.  Only 
so  does  this  high  rhetoric  become  substantial. 
Only  those  who  hold  firmly  by  the  one  pure, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  Sacrifice  and  Oblation  of 
the  Cross  can  afford  to  recognize  and  venture  to 
claim  a  power  of  redemptive  atonement  in  those 
blurred  and  broken  efforts  at  sacrificial  love 
made  by  frail  women  and  sinning  men.  In 
Christ,  in  the  Beloved,  in  His  sinless  offering 
all  our  poor,  fragmentary,  stained,  and  piteous 
endeavours  can  be  gathered  up  and  forgiven  and 
cleansed  and  accepted  and  sanctified.  In  Him, 
through  Him,  these  too  may  win  atoning  force. 
But  we  should  not  dare  to  plead  their  worth 
unless  we  could  add,  with  the  haste  of 
breathless  gratitude,  "  Not  I  !  Not  I  !  It  is 
not  I  that  live.      But  Christ  liveth  in  me." 


VIII 
Theologies — New  and  Old 

"   1  \  Y  what  authority  dost  Thou  these  things  ? 

r^  Who  gave  Thee  this  authority  ? "     So 

JLIM  they  asked  of  old  :  so  we  ask  to-day. 
The  answer  must  always  be  new,  in  order  that  it 
may  succeed  in  recapturing  and  reasserting  the 
verity  that  it  is  for  ever  old.  New  or  old,  it  is 
the  one  identical  and  undying  problem  round 
which  the  spiritual  history  of  man  for  ever  turns. 

"  By  what  authority  ? "  Who  is  He  ?  What 
is  He  ?  His  claims  are  tremendous.  He  purges 
the  holiest  of  holy  shrines.  He  cleanses  bodies 
and  souls.  He  forgives  sin.  Why  ?  How  ? 
What  is  behind  Him  ?  On  what  resources  can 
He  draw  ?  His  surface  life,  under  men's  eyes, 
is  one  urgent  and  unbroken  challenge,  which 
they  cannot  escape.  It  drives  home,  with  ever- 
gathering  violence,  the  inevitable  inquiry,  "By 
what  authority?"  It  is  the  question  that  He 
sets  Himself  to  enforce.  He  requires  of  men 
that  they  should  meet  it.  That  is  exactly  what 
He  is  here  for.  "Whom  say  ye,  that  I,  the 
Son  of  Man,  am  ?  " 

And,  yet,  looking  round  on  those  hard-featured 
1 06 
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men  who  put  the  question  to  Him  in  the  Temple, 
He  pronounced  that  there  was  no  answer  possible 
except  to  those  who  had  passed  through  a  pre- 
liminary spiritual  experience.  That  experience 
He  called  the  "  Baptism  of  John."  If  they  had 
not  learned  the  secret  of  that  baptism,  He  had  no 
means  by  which  to  convey  to  them  the  authority 
by  which  He  did  these  things. 

What  was  the  secret  ?  All  of  us  must  have 
possessed  ourselves  of  it  if  we  are  to  answer  the 
question  to-day.  What  was  it  that  was  finally 
settled  down  there  by  Jordan  ?  What  was  the 
crucial  discovery,  made  first  through  John  the 
Baptist,  and  still  of  such  vital  significance  to 
us  all  ? 

It  was  the  nature  of  the  limit  set  on  the  upward 
movement  of  humanity.  That  movement  went 
so  far  ;  achieved  so  much  ;  was  full  of  such  heroic 
possibilities  ;  suggested,  promised,  fostered  such 
high  hopes.  Yet,  out  of  itself,  it  could  not  attain 
to  its  own  proper  crown  and  culmination.  It 
worked  up  towards  a  fulfilment  which  was  beyond 
its  own  powers.  It  was  prophetic.  Prophecy  is 
the  deepest  note  in  man.  He  looks  beyond  him- 
self. This  is  his  racial  nature  :  and  it  is  brought 
out  into  sharper  emphasis  by  a  certain  weakness 
of  will,  which  haunts  and  hinders.  There  comes 
a  moment  when  he  stops  short  of  his  supreme 
aim.  He  is  caught  in  mid-arrest.  He  sees  what 
he  cannot  do.  He  knows  and  desires  what  his 
full  manhood  requires  for  its  fulfilment :  but 
something   is    wanting.      The   uprush   of   force 
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languishes,  the  effort  is  in  suspense.  And  this 
is  no  accident — so  he  becomes  aware.  It  is  an 
experience  that  will  for  ever  recur.  It  belongs  to 
the  condition  of  things.  All  roads  lead  to  it  at 
last.  Man  is  not,  himself,  in  possession  of  that 
which  should  complete  his  manhood.  He  waits 
for  something  more — for  an  entry,  for  an  arrival. 
There  is  that  which  comes  from  beyond,  from 
afar.  It  enters  in  upon  him,  it  takes  possession, 
it  lifts,  it  quickens,  it  transfigures,  it  fulfils.  He 
is  not  rounded  off ;  at  the  summit  of  his  growth 
he  fuses  with  that  which  is  higher  than  he.  He 
is  so  made  as  to  become  the  vehicle  of  a  still 
higher  life.  He  is  most  himself  when  he  is  most 
surrendered  to  this  other.  Then  all  his  capacities 
find  themselves  raised  to  a  higher  power. 

This  is  the  discovery  made  by  Jordan,  embodied 
in  that  strong  figure  the  type  of  all  that  can  be 
achieved  by  the  best  born  of  Nature.  That  is  the 
experience  through  which  alone  we  can  pass  to 
the  right  estimate  of  the  authority  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  stands  and  acts  on  earth.  Only  so  can  we 
understand  why,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  He, 
Who  is  Son  of  Man,  is  presented  to  us  as  having 
no  part  or  lot  with  the  normal  frailties  of  man  ; 
why  He  shows  no  sign  whatever  of  any  doubt  or 
weakness  on  His  side  ;  why  He  never  needs  to 
come  under  the  forgiveness  which  is  man's  neces- 
sary condition  ;  why  He  is  utterly  free  from  any 
consciousness  of  sin  ;  why  He  claims,  without 
apology  or  explanation,  such  astounding  preroga- 
tives ;  why  He  regards  all  men  as  judged  accord- 
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ing  to  their  personal  relationship  to  Himself.  He 
never  for  one  moment  confounds  Himself  with 
others,  or  loses  hold  on  the  absolutely  unique 
supremacy  of  His  own  personal  significance.  And 
all  this  without  the  slightest  effort  or  strain  on 
His  part,  and  without  any  surprise  on  the  part  of 
those  who  record  it.  This,  again,  is  why  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  so  passionately  occupied  with 
the  vital  distinction  between  the  Baptist  and  the 
Christ.  The  author  spends  his  finest  force  in 
exhibiting  how  like  they  look  to  the  natural  eye, 
and  how  inherently  different  they  are.  They 
belong  to  one  movement,  they  preach  the  same 
kingdom.  It  might  so  easily  appear  as  if  the  one 
were  but  the  follower  of  the  other.  Yet  to  have 
so  pictured  them  is  to  have  missed  everything. 
There  is,  in  reality,  no  comparison  possible  between 
them.  They  stand  on  different  planes.  They 
arrive  from  different  directions.  They  belong  to 
different  worlds.  "  He  was  not  the  Light."  He 
was  not  the  Bridegroom  at  all.  As  one  increased, 
the  other  decreased.  One  is  from  below  ;  the 
other  from  above.  One  carries  upwards  man's 
aspirations  to  their  furthest  point,  only  to  fail  and 
die  away  ;  the  other  moves  down  to  meet  the 
effort  made,  to  make  it  His  own,  to  establish  it  for 
evermore  in  His  own  Person,  and  through  Him 
in  all  humanity.  Everything  turns  on  recognizing 
this.  Unless  this  be  true  the  writer  has  no  Gospel 
to  deliver.  The  Prologue,  into  which  he  concen- 
trates its  very  heart  of  hearts,  has  no  meaning. 
As  he  pondered  and  brooded  over  the  experi- 
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ence  which  had  been  the  amazing  possession  of 
all  who  passed  from  under  the  Baptist's  influence 
into  the  sway  of  the  new  Master,  he  could  find 
nothing  on  the  human  side  which  could  account 
for  the  mystery  of  the  change.  It  was  no  mere 
development  from  within  ;  it  was  no  new  step  in 
the  upward  aspiration  ;  it  was  no  flowering  or  the 
powers  which  were  astir  already  in  their  manhood  ; 
it  could  not  be  interpreted  as  evolution  out  of 
what  was  there  in  germ.  No  !  All  this  was 
allowed  for  ;  all  this  was  taken  up  and  included. 
This  manhood  found  itself  consummated.  But 
this  consummation  was  not  its  own  work.  The 
motions  astir  in  it  discovered  themselves  fulfilled, 
but  the  fulfilment  moved  down  to  meet  them  ;  it 
did  not  rise  up  out  of  them. 

The  writer,  recalling  the  experience  as  he  had 
known  it  under  a  life -long  proof,  could  detect  no 
movement  from  below  that  was  adequate  to 
explain  what  had  occurred.  He  and  his  friends 
were  brought  on  to  a  new  level — the  level  of 
sonship  in  God.  And  nothing,  that  was  theirs 
already,  could  have  done  it.  No  human  effort : 
no  racial  effort :  no  personal  effort :  would  at  all 
suffice.  It  came  to  them  :  it  arrived  at  them  :  not 
out  of  the  blood  :  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh  :  nor 
of  the  will  of  man  :  but  of  God.  And  this  arrival 
was  made  possible,  because  the  Word  had  been 
made  Flesh,  and  they  saw  His  glory — full  of  grace 
and  truth. 

Oh  1  But  this  is  all  dreadfully  old  theology. 
Yes  !    I  am  afraid  it  is,  old  as  the  hills.     But 
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that  is  because  the  experience  that  it  records  is 
about  2,000  years  old.  It  was  worked  out 
to  that  point,  on  the  practical  arena  of  human 
history.  Man's  historic  and  disciplined  experi- 
ence reached  a  certain  conclusion.  And  that 
conclusion  is  being  verified  ever  since.  Our 
religious  life  lies  in  making  this  verification  good. 
Still,  it  is  only  by  undergoing  this  radical  experi- 
ence which  is  signalized  by  the  Baptist's  name, 
that  we  can  solve  the  secret  of  Christ's  authority. 
And  still,  therefore,  any  new  attempt  to  define 
that  authority  for  us  must  be  tried  by  this  old 
test — the  Baptism  of  John. 

How  does  the  test  work  amid  the  new  voices 
that  are  in  our  ears  to-day  ? 

It  would  pronounce  dead  against  any  attempt 
to  interpret  Christ  merely  and  solely  as  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  moment  in  a  process 
determined  from  within  humanity  itself.  It 
would  deny  that  He  was  only  the  finest  expres- 
sion of  the  human  spirit  in  its  aspiration  after 
God.  All  this  He  was  ;  but  not  in  being  this 
lies  the  secret  of  His  spiritual  authority  over  us. 
You  will  exhaust  all  the  terms  in  which  you  can 
describe  Christ  as  the  perfection  of  manhood 
before  you  come  to  the  phrase  which  will  certify 
to  you  what  He  is — as  your  Redeemer  and  Lord. 
When  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  all  that  you 
can  know  about  the  divine  immanence  in  man, 
you  will  still  be  in  need  of  the  word  that  will 
tell  you  why  the  divine  immanence  is  so  precious 
and  so  effectual.     The  divine  immanence  points 
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away  beyond  itself.  Its  religious  value  lies  in  its 
perpetual  witness  to  the  divine  transcendence. 
Out  of  the  play  of  the  one  into  the  other  springs 
the  eternal  significance  of  the  Incarnation. 

Christ  draws  man  into  God  by  bringing  God 
into  man.  In  that  paradox  lies  the  Gospel.  If 
you  try  to  work  it  all  out  from  one  side,  without 
the  other,  you  let  slip  that  which  gives  to  the 
side  to  which  you  confine  yourself  its  essential 
significance.  Christ  is  man's  consummation  ; 
but  the  law  of  man's  consummation  is  that  it  is 
never  his  own.  And  this  law,  as  we  have  said, 
starts  out  into  special  emphasis,  when  man's  sin 
has  so  added  to  the  degree  of  his  failure  that  his 
consummation  must  now  not  only  arrive  at  him 
from  beyond  himself,  but  must  also  take  the 
form  of  an  act  which  delivers  and  redeems  him 
from  himself.  Here  is  the  innermost  secret  of 
the  Baptist.  Here  is  the  true  clue  by  which 
alone  we  can  estimate  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  cleanse  the  shrine.  Only  the  sinless 
can  purge  out  the  sin  from  within  the  man.  Only 
the  sinless  has  the  force  to  expel  it.  Only  as 
immanent  can  this  expulsion  be  effective  ;  yet 
out  of  what  sources  immanent  within  man  is  this 
power  of  sinlessness  to  be  drawn  ? 

There  is  our  problem.  There  is  our  paradox. 
Has  man  the  power  to  deliver  himself?  Can  he 
wrestle  himself  away  out  of  his  sin,  by  develop- 
ment from  within.  If  he  can,  then  the  Baptist 
made  a  mistake  ;  he  falsified  experience.  Yet 
man  must  deliver  himself.     No  one  can  do  it  for 
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him.  Perfectly  true.  The  effort  must  be 
immanent.  That  is  the  other  side  of  the 
paradox  of  the  Incarnation.  Only,  the  one  side 
is  essential  to  the  other.  That  is  what  we  plead. 
And  it  is  the  transcendental  factor  which  alone 
throws  into  the  conception  of  the  immanence  the 
force  which  constitutes  it  to  be  the  ground  of  a 
positive  religion. 

Is  not  this  what  we  all  vaguely  feel  as  we  read 
the  fragments  of  New  Theology  which  reach  us 
through  the  Press,  or  as  we  ponder  over  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge's  gallant  attempt  at  a  Catechism  for 
Undenominational  Teachers  ? l 

He,  finally,  throws  his  scientific  premisses  out 
in  the  terms  of  traditional  Christianity,  and  so 
draws  into  them,  conveyed  by  the  imported 
language,  a  religious  force  far  beyond  what  they, 
of  themselves,  would  bear.  It  is  the  traditional 
meaning  associated  with  the  Christian  words, 
which  is  being,  in  reality,  drawn  upon  to  heighten 
the  value.  "  Let  all  of  us  be  Christs  ! "  So 
cries  the  New  Theology  ;  but  its  effect  depends, 
for  its  sway  over  us,  on  the  Old  Theology  of 
the  one  Christ  Who  can  make  us  to  become 
Christs  by  taking  us  into  Himself,  by  making 
Himself  ours.  This  alone  gives  the  core  of 
reality  to  what  otherwise  would  be  hollow 
rhetoric.  Ah  !  And  not  rhetoric  only,  but  a 
bitter  mockery  also.  Be  Christs,  indeed  !  If 
only  we  could  !    But  that  is   exactly  what  every 

1  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.,  The  Substance  of  Faith  allied  with 
Science.  A  Catechism  for  Parentsand Teachers.  Methuen.  1907. 
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deepening  experience  of  life  declares  our  inability 
to  be.  "  Be  Christs  "  means  nothing,  if  it  does 
not  mean  "  be  sinless."  "  Be  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  That  is  what 
He  certainly  demanded ;  that  is  what  He  implied 
always  that  He  was.  Who  of  us  is  going  to 
profess  to  be  that  ?  Our  one  hope  of  it  lies  in 
our  being  able  to  possess  some  hold  on  that 
which  is  already  what  it  can  make  us  to  be.  We 
can  hold  to  the  hope,  if  Christ  is  in  us,  the  hope 
of  glory.  We  can  become  sons  of  God,  indeed, 
if  we  are  already  in  possession  of  that  sonship 
of  which  our  own  efforts,  our  own  growth,  will 
be  the  verification.  Growth  in  the  spirit  is  not 
so  much  an  approach  to  what  is  going  to  be, 
as  an  evidence  of  what  is  already  there.  We 
make  manifest,  in  our  spiritual  development,  what 
it  is  that  God  has  already  done  unto  our  souls. 
He  has  u  prevented "  everything.  He  has 
always  been  the  first  in  action. 

Down  into  our  lowliness,  His  will,  His  energy, 
His  love,  His  Fatherhood,  smites  ;  and  by  this 
descent  of  His  we  ascend.  We  are  lifted,  by 
His  arrival,  beyond  ourselves.  We  rise  trans- 
figured through  His  influence.  We  cannot 
account  for  the  rise,  for  the  ascent,  except 
through  the  act  which  has  happened  to  us  from 
beyond  ourselves.  So  Du  Bose  writes  in  his 
work,  The  Gospel  in  the  Gospels.1  He  has  got 
hold  of  it  all. 

1  William  Porcher  Du  Bose,  M.A.,  S.T.D.,  The  Gospel  in 
the  Gospels.     Longmans. 
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"  Every  thought  and  act  of  life  from  the  beginning  must 
have  for  its  principle  and  its  maxim — not  less  sin,  but  no  sin 
at  all  j  and  not  more  holiness,  but  all  the  holiness  of  God. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  law  is  ours  and  the  fulfilment  of 
it  can  be  only  all  our  own,  and  also  the  fact  that  an  eternal 
obedience  must  be  possible  for  us.  But  what  we  want  to 
recognize  also,  and  what  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  reveals  to 
us,  is  this — that  an  obedience  may  be  all  ours  and  only  ours, 
and  yet  be  incapable  of  becoming  ours  in  isolation  or  apart 
from  that  without  which  we  are  not  even  ourselves.  Our 
obedience  is  not  God's  but  ours  ;  but  though  it  be  not  God's, 
yet  it  is  God  Himself  in  us,  enabling  us  to  be  ourselves  and  to 
render  to  Him  what  is  ours.  It  is  true  that  the  infinite  law 
must  be  eternally  possible  for  us,  there  is  no  ought  where  there 
is  not  also  a  can.  But  neither  the  nature  nor  the  will  of  man 
can  discover  in  itself  aught  but  an  actual  impossibility  of  its 
own  true  law.  Its  possibility  lies  only  in  the  union  and  unity 
with  God  into  which  humanity  is  brought  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  union  and  unity  with  Christ  into 
which  we  can  be  brought  only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Pp.  168,  169). 

And,  again, 

*  That  which  is  desiderated  in  human  salvation  ;  that 
which  made  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  which  makes  all 
law  and  all  prophets,  ineffectual,  however  true  their  meaning 
and  earnest  their  purpose  ;  that  which  necessitates  the  true 
Baptizer  and  the  true  Baptism,  is  not  that  men  have  not 
always  and  everywhere  known  something  of  God  and  some- 
thing of  themselves,  something  of  sin  and  something  of 
holiness,  something  of  repentance  and  something  of  faith — 
but  that  the  more  they  have  known  of  all  these,  the  more  they 
have  felt  that  antinomy  between  what  they  ought  and  what 
they  can.  We  have  repentance,  but  how  may  we,  how  can 
we — no  man  can — repent  unto  the  putting  away  of  sin  ?  We 
have  faith,  but  who  of  us  can  believe  unto  the  limit,  the  end, 
eternal  life  ?  What  we  want  is  an  effectual  repentance,  a 
repentance  which  not  only  means,  but  is,  the  putting  away  of 
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sin.  Or — what  is  only  the  reverse  of  the  other — a  faith 
which  not  only  means  the  putting  on,  but  which  puts  on, 
holiness  and  eternal  life.  The  answer  to  this  one  need  of 
human  life  is  to  be  found  only  in  Him  whom  God  did  exalt 
with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  Jesus  Christ  both  is  in  Him- 
self and  is  to  us  the  divine  gift  of  such  a  repentance  as  is,  as 
actually  accomplishes,  the  putting  away  of  sin  ;  and  of  such 
a  faith  as  is,  as  actually  attains  unto,  holiness  and  eternal 
life  "  (Ibid.,  pp.  171,172). 

That  is  the  Gospel.  It  appeals  to  its  own 
experience,  and  all  theology  must  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  that  experience.  For  theology  has, 
for  its  task  set  it,  to  interpret,  verify,  justify  what 
experience  makes  known.  This  vital  and  valid 
experience,  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  Christian 
theology,  is  that  which  is  given  in  the  baptism  of 
John.  If  ever  we  need  to  understand  what  it  is 
that  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  must  go  back 
to  that  experience,  renew  it,  deepen  it. 


IX 
The  New  Agnosticism 

SIR  Oliver  Lodge's  fascinating  address  l 
will  be  memorable  as  marking  an  epoch  in 
our  intellectual  movement.  It  sums  up 
the  special  mental  attitude  of  the  hour,  much  as 
TyndaH's  famous  address  did  in  mid- Victorian 
thought.  And,  indeed,  we  have  travelled  far 
since  then.  The  wheel  has  swung  right  round. 
Sir  Oliver,  himself  a  typical  embodiment  of  the 
new  spirit,  is,  nevertheless,  begging  science  not  to 
carry  the  revolution  too  far.  He  pleads  that  the 
reaction  from  the  aggressive  dogmatism  of  the 
Victorian  agnosticism  need  not  involve  science  in 
doubting  its  own  validity,  or  in  flinging  all  the 
ultimate  laws  of  Newton  on  to  the  scrap-heap. 
After  all,  the  power  to  doubt  the  former  postulates 
has  been  won  by  work  done  on  the  strength  of 
these  postulates  themselves.  By  relying  on  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  force  we  have  learned 
the  inadequacy  of  that  law  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  that  it  has  enabled  us  to  discover. 
By  leaning  hard  on  our  belief  in  the  invariable 
constancy  of  matter  we  have  arrived  at  the  possi- 
bility of  its  integration  and  disintegration.  By 
1  To  the  British  Association,  191 2. 
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this  plea  for  conservatism  in  the  very  man  who 
has  taught  us  so  much  of  the  revolution  in  modern 
thought  we  gain  some  measure  of  the  extremes 
to  which  that  revolution  has  gone.  We  hear  of 
attempts  to  replace  the  whole  "  Newtonian  scheme 
of  mechanics,  having  for  its  foundation  the  recently 
discovered  changes  in  the  mass  of  bodies  moving 
in  velocities  comparable  with  that  of  life."  "  Mass 
is,  it  would  seem,  a  function  of  velocity."  And 
"  Mass  may  increase."  How  we  should  love  to 
know  all  that  this  means  !  It  is  crammed  with 
bewildering  suggestiveness  ;  only  we  know  nothing 
quite  so  perilous  to  the  outsider  as  the  scientific 
meaning  of  "  Mass."  So  we  will  venture  no 
further  along  this  delightful  road,  drawing  our- 
selves up  from  our  breezy  excursions  into  these 
mystic  realms  in  order  to  accept  with  relief  the 
news  that  poor  Sir  Isaac's  reputation  is  still  secure. 
We  really  need  not  discard  his  laws  of  motion. 
They  have  their  value  still  as  humble  approxima- 
tions. We  can  supplement  them.  Good  !  We 
breathe  again. 

This,  then,  is  the  new  agnosticism.  Before, 
the  old  agnosticism  denied  any  knowledge  but 
its  own.  Now,  it  hesitates  to  claim  any  for  itself. 
Science  is  pulling  up  its  own  postulates  by  the 
root.  It  distrusts  intellectual  processes.  That 
is  why  the  antique  theological  controversy  has 
become  obsolete.  It  is  the  scientific  allies  who 
now  are  waging  an  invigorating  attack  on  each 
other.  In  passing,  we  wonder  why  Sir  Oliver, 
who  numbers  himself  among  our  own  theologians, 
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should  speak  of  theology  as  the  "  enemy "  in 
retreat,  or  as  "  an  ancient  foe  creeping  back  to 
recover  old  positions."  Is  not  this  unkind  in  one 
who  is  greatly  our  friend  ? 

But  about  this  extreme  scientific  scepticism  let 
us  rally  ourselves  to  Sir  Oliver,  and  listen  to  him 
as  he  deftly  pleads  that  Newton  and  the  older 
science  are  justified  by  being  partially  supplanted. 
They  have  been  in  the  order  of  advance  by  which 
we  have  gone  beyond  them.  And  what  our 
criticism  of  them  means  is  not  intellectual  dis- 
trust of  science,  but  only  the  recognition  of  its 
limitations.  It  is  the  old  thing.  Science  works 
efficiently  solely  by  virtue  of  its  abstraction.  It 
isolates  its  own  material — its  own  outlook  and 
perspective.  It  is  perfectly  right  to  do  this. 
Only  so  is  it  able  to  do  its  work.  It  deliberately 
omits  factors  with  which  it  has  no  concern.  It 
wins  its  wonderful  success  by  confining  its  range, 
by  concentration  on  its  special  function.  Quite 
good  !  Only  there  is  this  penalty.  Abstraction 
may  enable  you  to  affirm  ;  but  it  limits  your 
power  to  deny.  For  no  one  can  tell  what  counter- 
action may  be  due  to  the  factors  necessarily 
omitted  from  your  calculations.  Some  such 
counteraction  there  must  be  ;  for  the  universe  is 
a  single  organism,  and  every  part  tallies  every- 
where. You  grant  that  there  are  agencies  at 
work,  deliberately  ignored,  and  unregarded.  If 
so,  all  your  affirmations  are  subject  to  the  effect 
of  unknown  and  unmeasured  compensation. 
There  is  no  way  out  of  this.     If  science  can  only 
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gain  its  superb  power  of  affirmation  at  the  cost  of 
abstraction,  then  it  has  set  itself  its  own  limitation. 
It  must  come  to  the  point  where  denial  is  for- 
bidden it. 

"  I  hold  that  science  is  incompetent  to  make  comprehensive 
denials,  and  that  it  goes  wrong  when  it  makes  the  attempt. 
Science  should  not  deal  in  negations.  It  is  strong  in  affirmation  ; 
but  nothing  based  on  abstraction  ought  to  presume  to  deny 
outside  its  own  region.  It  often  happens  that  things  abstracted 
from  and  ignored  by  one  branch  of  science  may  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  another." 

This  refusal  to  deny  is  especially  critical  when 
once  you  pass  up  from  the  spheres  of  physics 
and  chemistry  to  the  domain  of  life.  Life  at 
once  initiates  processes  which  are  incalculable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  mechanics.  "  A  physicist 
into  whose  galvanometer  a  spider  had  crept  would 
be  liable  to  get  phenomena  wholly  inexplicable." 
Not  that  these  very  phenomena  can  be  explained 
by  the  formula  of  a  "  vital  force."  Such  a  formula 
is,  for  science,  unmeaning.  It  simply  repeats  the 
facts.  It  does  not  explain  them.  Some  one  has 
compared  it  to  the  famous  explanation  of  an  arch- 
deacon :  "  He  performs  archidiaconal  functions." 
Science  never  perceives  life  ;  only  the  phenomena, 
the  processes,  of  life.  And,  certainly,  there  are 
processes  and  phenomena  characteristic  of  life  that 
no  chemical  or  mechanical  conditions  can  account 
for.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  chemistry  or 
the  mechanics  are  wrong.  All  their  conditions 
remain,  but  others  supervene.  So  with  science 
as  a  whole.    The  emerging  fact  of  the  higher  life, 
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which  science  cannot  affirm  and  yet  may  not  deny, 
does  not  disprove  science.  It  includes  and  ratifies 
all  that  science  has  to  say.  Only  science  is  limited 
to  its  own  abstraction  ;  and"  the  new  fact,  while 
retaining  all  that  belongs  to  scientific  scrutiny  and 
affirmation,  includes  also  more  than  that  abstraction 
covers.  But  is  there  nothing  more  ?  That  is 
the  very  denial  against  which  Sir  Oliver  is  pro- 
testing. 

"  It  is  my  function  to  remind  you  and  myself  that  our 
studies  do  not  exhaust  the  universe,  and  that  if  we  dogmatize 
in  a  negative  direction  and  say  that  we  can  reduce  everything 
to  physics  and  chemistry,  we  gibbet  ourselves  as  ludicrously 
narrow  pedants,  and  are  falling  short  of  the  richness  and 
fullness  of  our  human  birthright." 

And  if  there  is,  then,  it  cannot  be  permanently 
excluded  from  effect  within  the  region  which  we 
already  cover  with  our  knowledge  :  for  the  world 
is  one.  So  once  more  we  are  given  a  world 
elastic  and  free,  open  to  fresh  experience,  capable 
of  responding  to  the  transfiguring  force  of  creative 
spirit. 

"The  universe  is  a  larger  thing  than  we  have  any  conception 
of ;  and  no  one  method  of  search  will  exhaust  its  treasures." 

Science  is  justified,  on  its  own  lines,  within  its 
own  ground,  but  no  further. 

"  Materialism  is  appropriate  to  a  material  world  ;  not  as 
a  philosophy,  but  as  a  working  creed,  as  a  proximate  and 
immediate  formula  for  research." 

So  much  for  Sir  Oliver's  first  point,  the  recog- 
nized self-limitation  of  science  ;  and  this  humility 
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of  science  is  all  the  more  astounding  as  we  listen 
to  its  miraculous  discoveries  and  adventures, 
triumphs,  and  subtleties  of  calculation,  achieved 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 

And  now  for  his  second  point — the  plea  for  con- 
tinuity. This,  again,  introduces  us  into  ravishing 
subtleties  of  thought.  Once  again,  the  riddles  of 
Zeno  and  the  Eleatics  do  their  immortal  juggling 
with  our  souls.  Science  is  metric,  and  measure- 
ment involves  units,  and  units  are  discrete.  How, 
then,  can  you  account  for  motion  ?  What  con- 
stitutes continuity  ?  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise 
start  afresh  on  their  imperishable  race.  Sir  Oliver 
stands  heroically  and  philosophically  for  "con- 
tinuity"; and  he  finds  its  physical  expression 
in  aether.  But  aether  cannot  be  produced  ;  it 
refuses  to  exhibit  itself  in  a  laboratory  :  it  eludes  : 
it  evades :  it  disappears.  Can  it  enter  a  laboratory 
without  conforming  to  the  conditions  which 
measurement  involves  ?  Do  not  these  con- 
ditions require  it  to  break  up  into  units,  into 
dots?  And  if  so,  has  it  any  justification  ?  For, 
indeed,  it  has  no  claim  to  exist  but  as  the  organ 
of  continuity.  In  demanding  to  know  the  secret 
of  continuity,  are  we  asking  for  a  material  or 
a  thought  ?  We  think  it  must  have  a  physical 
existence,  and  call  it  aether;  but  if  what  we 
mean  by  aether  is  "continuity,"  can  it  be  any- 
thing else  than  a  category  ?  Can  the  intellectual 
necessity  for  a  continuous  medium,  in  order  to 
give  such  coherence  to  separable  items  as  to 
enable  them  to  build  up  an  objective  world,  be 
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so  delicately  and  subtly  materialized  that  it  will 
not  fall  into  direct  particles,  however  unutterably 
minute,  and  so  give  itself  away  to  the  relative 
and  the  discrete  ? 

As  we  listen  to  Sir  Oliver,  captivated  and 
enthralled  by  the  ancient  riddle,  we  see  how 
much  hangs  upon  the  answer  to  this  question. 
For,  without  this  continuity,  our  science  drops 
into  sheer  relativity ;  evolution  loses  its  authority 
and  reality  ;  time  and  space  shrivel  up  as  a 
scroll.  Yet  are  we  engaged  in  a  physical 
or  a  metaphysical  discussion  ?  Is  continuity 
a  thing,  or  is  aether  a  thought  ?  What  is 
what  ?  We  begin  to  appreciate  the  impact  of 
M.  Bergson's  speculative  genius.  He  would 
deny  to  the  scientific  understanding  the  capacity 
to  go  beyond  the  discrete.  Measurement  in 
space  necessitates  an  infinite  succession  of  units, 
and  no  more.  Only  by  going  beyond  the  under- 
standing, and  bringing  into  play  our  power  of 
intuition  ;  only  by  appealing  to  our  own  experi- 
ence of  life  and  motion  as  realities  of  our  own 
creative  will  can  we  grasp  the  meaning  of  con- 
tinuity. There  can  be  no  physical  medium  that 
is  continuous  ;  but  we  experience  continuity 
immediately  in  ourselves,  and  so,  by  living, 
understand  life.  Yes  ;  but  there  are  difficulties 
which  would  recur  here  again  ;  for  reality  would 
have  to  be  found  in  motion  itself,  not  in  the 
thing  moving. 

Sir  Oliver  does  not  enter  into  this  problem 
in   the    particular   form   given   it   by  Bergson  ; 
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rather,  he  is  still  confident  that  continuity  will 
turn  out  to  have  a  physical  base,  and  will  express 
itself  in  terms  of  aether.  Only  he  identifies 
himself  with  Bergson's  appeal  to  the  bar  of  the 
living  soul.  We  who  live  know  far  more  what 
life  actually  is  than  the  most  delicate  formulae  of 
science  will  ever  take  in  ;  for  these  formulae  are 
always  abstractions  ;  and  life  is  never  abstract,  but 
always  concrete,  individual,  integral,  complete. 

"  Life  is  not  detected  in  the  laboratory  save  in  its  physical 
and  chemical  manifestations  ;  but  we  may  have  to  admit  that 
it  guides  processes  nevertheless.  To  understand  the  action  of 
life  itself,  the  simplest  plan  is  not  to  think  of  a  microscopic 
organism  or  any  unfamiliar  animal,  but  to  make  use  of  our 
own  experience  as  living  beings." 

Life  knows  life.  Yes,  but  such  knowledge  is 
intuitional,  not  scientific  ;  and  science  is  right  in 
repudiating  any  such  intrusion  of  alien  modes  of 
knowledge  within  its  own  sphere.  We  must  not 
fall  into  the  mediaeval  confusion  between  a 
secondary  and  a  primary  cause.  We  must  not 
suddenly  call  upon  science  to  recognize  "  an 
act  of  God "  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  a 
phenomenon.  Science  exists  by  virtue  of  its 
power  to  omit  from  consideration  the  nature 
of  ultimate  Cause. 

"  No  ultimate  explanation  is  ever  attained  by  science,  but 
proximate  explanations  only.  They  are  what  it  exists  for,  and 
it  is  the  business  of  scientific  men  to  seek  them.  The  business 
of  science  is  to  trace  out  their  mode  of  action  everywhere  as 
far  and  as  fully  as  possible  ;  and  it  is  a  true  instinct  which 
resents  the  mediaeval  practice  of  introducing  spiritual  causes 
into  working  science." 
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It  cannot  recognize  will,  whether  of  God  or  man, 
as  one  of  the  agencies  of  which  it  can  take  account. 
For  will  offers  no  fixed  item  by  which  it  can  be 
measured,  any  more  than  does  happiness  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Balfour's  epigram  :  or  Beauty,  as  the 
President  points  out.  Science  refuses  to  handle 
material  of  this  order.  It  suffers  no  restraint  by 
this  exclusion  from  their  domain,  for  its  limita- 
tions are  self-imposed.  Nor  is  it  cancelled  or 
traversed  or  suspended  by  those  experiences 
which  go  beyond  its  scope ;  for  everything  that 
is  its  own  abides  in  the  very  act  by  which  it  is 
transcended.  Life  sustains  and  expresses  itself 
through  physical  laws,  even  as  it  uses  them  for 
a  purpose  beyond  their  own  scope.  Through 
their  mediation,  though  not  by  them,  it  under- 
stands the  reality  of  life.  So  the  affirmations  of 
science  are  taken  up  into  that — 

"  Genuine  religious  experience  which  has  its  roots  deep 
down  in  the  heart  of  humanity  and  in  the  reality  of  things. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  by  our  methods  we  fail  to  grasp  it. 
The  actions  of  the  Deity  make  no  appeal  to  any  special 
sense,  only  a  universal  appeal  ;  and  our  methods  are,  as 
we  know,  incompetent  to  detect  complete  uniformity. 

"  We  are  deaf  and  blind,  therefore,  to  the  immanent 
grandeur  around  us,  unless  we  have  insight  enough  to 
recognize  in  the  woven  fabric  of  existence  the  ever-growing 
garment  of  a  transcendent  God." 

The  President  boldly  declared  his  belief,  in 
face  of  a  doubting  Association,  that  actual  scientific 
testimony  was  to  be  had  to  the  persistence  of 
a  discarnate  personality.     He  does  not  rest  his 
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belief  here  on  those  transcendent  proofs  for  which 
he  has  so  nobly  pleaded.  He  has  recognized 
that  scientific  proof  is  of  another  kind ;  and  it  is 
this  proximate,  natural,  discoverable  explanation 
which  he  sees  grounds  for  having  arrived  at. 
Immortality  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated 
phenomenally.  He  said  no  more  ;  he  left  it  at 
that.  The  occasion  was  not  one  in  which  he 
could  go  further  into  details.  We  have  wearily 
plodded  through  much  of  the  long  evidence 
supplied  since  Frederick  Myers's  death.  It  has 
on  it  the  old  dreary  stamp  of  infinite  futility. 
We  wonder  whether  this  is  the  way  by  which 
to  arrive,  and  whether  the  argument  is  not 
infinitely  stronger  which  rests  the  case  on  those 
ultimate  verities  of  spiritual  life  which,  by  their 
very  nature,  are  unable  to  fall  under  the  tests 
and  measurements  of  the  laboratory. 


X 

Nature  and  Miracle  ! 

CERTAINLY  there  is  no  man  in  England 
who  has  a  better  claim  to  come  under 
the  bishops'  plea  for  patience  and 
toleration  towards  the  tentative  efforts  of  scholars 
to  mediate  between  the  old  formulae  of  faith 
and  the  new  learning  than  Dr.  Sanday.  He  is 
himself  a  model  of  patience  and  toleration. 
He  records,  in  this  last  pamphlet  of  his,  with 
most  touching  frankness,  the  long  years  of  pre- 
paration and  of  labour,  of  study  and  of  thought 
through  which  he  has  been  led  to  his  present 
conclusions.  Very  slowly,  very  deliberately, 
very  carefully,  he  has  moved  from  point  to 
point.  He  is  the  last  man  to  accuse  of  rashness, 
or  haste,  or  lack  of  feeling  for  others.  And, 
then,  his  whole  being  is  steeped  in  the  Spirit. 
He  lives  very  near  to  God.  He  is  blessed 
with  a  most  winning  simplicity  of  soul  and  a 
most  tender  humility.  He  is  devout,  gentle, 
saintly.     He  has  served  his  Master  so  long  and 

1  W.  Sanday,  D.D.,  F.B.A.,  Bishop  tyre's  Challenge  to  Criticism. 
.4  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  Open  Letter  on  the  basis  ofjinglican 
Fellowship.      (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)      1 9 14. 
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so  loyally.  He  has  consecrated  all  his  gifts  to 
this  supreme  service.  He  has  won  the  honour 
and  love  of  all  who  have  the  joy  of  knowing 
him.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter,  therefore,  that 
he  should  have  arrived  at  this  verdict  of  his, 
and  should,  in  particular,  claim  to  extend  that 
principle  of  symbolism  which,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  allows,  necessarily  applies  to  words  like 
those  describing  the  descent  into  Hades,  or  the 
Session  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  the  Gospel 
presentation  of  the  historical  facts  of  our  Lord's 
birth  and  resurrection.  While  emphasizing  his 
personal  belief  in  the  facts  and  in  their  essentially 
supernatural  character  he  nevertheless  finds  the 
record  of  what  occurred  to  be  deeply  affected  by 
symbolic  expression. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  what  the 
Ecclesia  Anglicana  stands  for.  The  Declaration 
of  the  bishops  says  otherwise,  and  Dr.  Sanday 
accepts  the  decision  of  the  bishops  to  make  the 
Declaration.  It  is  the  effort  and  offer  of  a 
scholar  engaged  in  the  prolonged  work  of  re- 
interpreting ancient  documents  under  conditions 
of  extreme  complication  and  in  view  of  a  subtle 
and  perplexing  intellectual  situation.  Such  an 
effort  is  temporary,  individual,  partial,  limited. 
It  needs  the  discipline  of  time  to  sift  and  search 
it,  it  must  be  tried  in  the  fire  of  criticism. 
Many  things  will  have  happened  by  the  time 
that  it  is  settled  and  done  with.  It  challenges 
our  earnest  attention  and  examination.  And 
there    are    thoughts    which    come    at    once    to 
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mind  on  reading  the  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Sanday  and  reviewing  his  grounds  of 
decision.  It  is  curious,  for  instance,  that  in 
recalling  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  the  immense 
labour  of  German  critics  on  the  Gospel 
problem  he  should  seem  to  regard  their  work 
as  adequate  and  reassuring  in  the  light  of  the 
immediate  issues  at  stake.  He  appeals  to  what 
they  have  done  as  if  it  would  strengthen  his 
own  position.  Yet,  surely,  they  are  perilous 
witnesses  for  him  to  call  at  this  juncture.  The 
Bishop  would  retort  that  they  exactly  illustrate 
the  mind  and  temper  against  which  he  is 
warring.  In  stripping  Christ  of  His  super- 
natural characteristics  they  have  obviously 
reduced  the  value  of  His  personality.  Nobody 
can  read  them  without  recognizing  that  this 
disaster  has  followed  inevitably.  They  offer 
us  no  Christ  whom  we  could  dream  of  worship- 
ping. Nor  do  they  themselves  discuss  Him  in 
terms  which  would  allow  for  His  holding  the 
supreme  and  incomparable  position  assigned  to 
Him  from  first  to  last  by  the  Catholic  Creed. 

Most  of  them,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Ritschlian  tradition,  refuse  all  interpretation  of 
Christ  that  would  transcend  the  limits  of 
experience.  They  are,  on  all  philosophical  counts, 
agnostic.  They  attempt  a  positive  and  scientific 
account  of  the  career  and  teaching  of  the  his- 
torical Jesus  regarded  as  a  purely  human 
phenomenon.  By  this  process  they  necessarily 
omit  the  heart  and  core  of  the  Christian  Creed, 
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for  that  is  centred  and  concentrated  on  events 
that  carry  you  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earthly 
life,  i.e.  on  the  redemptive  work  of  the  Cross 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  Resurrection.  Chris- 
tianity springs  out  of  the  Resurrection.  It  is 
unintelligible  unless  its  origin  and  momentum 
are  found  in  the  Risen  Lord.  The  mere  life 
failed  to  create  a  religion.  It  proved  unable  to 
establish  a  faith  that  survived  the  death  of 
Christ.  It  offered  no  final  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  life.  Rather,  it  deepened  its  trouble 
and  its  perplexity.  The  Christ  had  not  entered 
on  the  life  which  makes  Him  our  salvation 
until  after  the  Cross  and  Passion,  until  death 
had  set  His  powers  free,  until  He  was  seen 
and  known  as  alive  from  the  dead.  The  criticism, 
therefore,  of  which  we  are  speaking  has  omitted 
all  that  makes  Christ  the  living  Head  of  the 
Church,  which  is  His  body.  As  a  scholar  of  the 
day  writes  :  "  Liberal  Protestantism,  regarded 
as  an  intellectual  system  or  position,  is  not 
Christianity  in  any  sense  which  the  word  has 
hitherto  borne,  inasmuch  as  in  it  the  fundamental 
Christian  dogmas  are  ruled  out  on  principle  as 
being  inadmissible,  and  it  is  consequently  impos- 
sible to  interpret  the  story  of  Jesus,  as  in  the 
old  sense  a  gospel  of  the  power  and  grace  of 
God"* 

We  all  know  the  meagreness  of  the  residuum 
to     which     the     great     Harnack     himself    has 

1  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  "  The  Relations  between  Dogma  and 
History,"  in  the  Irish  Church  Quarterly,  April,  19 14. 
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reduced  the  original  and  essential  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Having  to  discover  all  of  it  within  the 
limits  of  the  scanty  record  of  the  tiny  fragment 
of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  he  has  to  cut  it  down 
to  a  declaration  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  In 
reading  the  books  of  this  critical  school  as  they 
discuss  the  psychological  development  of  the 
Christ-consciousness,  we  lose  all  sense  whatever 
of  having  under  our  scrutiny  that  which  might 
be  the  object  of  adoration  and  worship.  Any 
such  possible  character  has  long  ago  vanished 
from  out  of  the  terms  of  our  analysis.  And  in 
passing  from  the  school  of  Harnack  to  that  of 
Schweitzer,  though  the  conditions  involved  in 
Faith  are  recognized,  at  least  in  their  eschato- 
logical  aspect,  and  though  the  critic  himself  has 
a  fervent  missionary  belief,  the  case,  so  far  as 
criticism  goes,  is  not  bettered.  For  when  once 
criticism  presents  us  with  the  picture  of  a  poor 
blundering  peasant  who,  in  recoil  from  a  dis- 
astrous misjudgement  of  his  own,  sets  himself 
violently  to  force  the  pace  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  catastrophe  which  had  refused  to 
respond  to  his  anticipation — well  !  all  question 
of  adoration,  surely,  is  at  the  end.  We  have  no 
basis  left  on  which  to  build.  No  !  These  are  not 
helpful  allies  for  Dr.  Sanday  to  summon  to  his 
side.  They  do  but  illustrate  the  limitations  of 
their  critical  methods  which  prohibit  them  from 
accounting  for  the  religious  value  and  significance 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  exactly  what 
the    Bishop    of    Oxford    declares    will    be    the 
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consequence    of    following   the    same    methods 
here  at  home. 

Dr.  Sanday  will  not  have  it  that  the  actuality 
of  the  New  Testament  differs  vitally  in  its 
bearings  upon  our  belief  from  that  of  the  Old, 
and  he  thinks  that  the  popular  tendency  to 
glorify  a  great  life  by  a  cloud  of  myth  remains 
much  the  same  as  it  ever  had  been,  and  that  the 
Old  Testament  stories  and  prophecies  are  apt  to 
materialize  in  the  New.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
the  note  which  makes  the  Old  Testament  so 
remarkable  is  its  tendency  to  get  away  from 
myth  and  throw  legend  behind  it  ?  It  begins 
much  as  other  religions  do  ;  but  its  salient 
assertion  is  that  God  comes  out  in  the  act, 
that  God  is  actually  alive  in  history,  that  He 
really  does  things  which  abide,  and  that  sheer 
and  unmitigated  fact  is  the  material  of  revelation. 
All  its  highest  spiritual  teachers,  i.e.  the  prophets, 
are  entirely  free  from  any  legendary  tendency. 
Practically  no  myth  at  all  grows  up  round  them, 
and  their  spiritual  force  does  not  seem  to  ask 
for  any  such  assistance,  nor  is  there  any  inclina- 
tion abroad  to  give  it  them.  Yet  their  lives  are 
momentous  enough,  and  tell  on  the  popular 
imagination,  but  tell  on  in  their  naked  morality, 
undecked  by  adventitious  aids. 

This  is  surely  most  remarkable,  and  the  climax 
is  reached  when  the  last  and  greatest  of  them 
all — the  man  who  kindles  the  wonder  and 
imagination  of  the  people  as  no  one  born  of 
woman    had    ever    done    before,  the    man    who 
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shook  the  very  heart  of  the  nation  to  its  depths 
so  that  all  men  are  doubting  whether  human 
spiritual  power  could  ever  go  beyond  his,  and 
were  musing  in  their  hearts  whether  he  were  not 
indeed  the  consummation  of  the  human  race,  the 
Christ — came  and  went  without  evoking  any 
mythical  tales  or  leaving  behind  him  a  record 
or  wonder.  "John  did  no  miracle."  That  is 
the  strong  word  that  we  have  to  remember. 
It  is  a  proof  that  a  spiritual  impression  of  the 
highest  order  could  take  effect  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Israel  without  the  legendary 
tendency,  of  which  Dr.  Sanday  speaks,  even 
appearing  on  the  ground.  And  every  soul  who 
listened  to  the  Lord  had  passed  through  the 
experience  of  John,  and  was  therefore  perfectly 
able  to  receive  a  spiritual  impression  without  re- 
quiring it  to  be  embodied  in  some  imaginative 
embodiment.  Obviously,  wonder  and  miracle 
were  not  the  least  necessary  nor  essential  to  a 
Messianic  expectation. 

Consider  how  prophecy  is  actually  utilized  in 
the  Gospels.  The  more  closely  it  is  looked  at 
the  more  certain  it  becomes  that  it  is  not  the 
prophecies  which  suggest  the  facts,  but  the  facts 
which  select  and  extract  the  prophecies.  There 
are  thousands  of  suggestions  which  lie  about 
page  after  page  of  the  Old  Testament,  many  of 
them  provoking  translation  into  imaginary  fact ; 
but  these  are  passed  by  in  order  that  here  and 
there  some  strange  accidental  phrase  may  be 
unearthed  which  suddenly  is  brought  forward  as 
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prophetically  significant.  What  is  jt  that  has 
selected  these  strangely  obscure  passages  ? 
Nearly  always,  I  think,  some  uncomfortable  fact 
in  the  life  which  has  got  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  believer  is  puzzled  and  disconcerted,  and 
then  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testament  flashes 
upon  him,  drawn  forward  by  some  curious 
analogy  with  the  fact,  which  relieves  his  mind 
by  implying  that  what  troubled  him  had  been 
allowed  for.  The  prophecies  in  the  early  part 
of  S.  Matthew's  Gospel  are  of  this  kind. 
What  else  could  have  reminded  the  writer  of 
the  word  from  Hosea,  "  I  have  called  my  son  out 
of  Egypt "  ?  It  is  not  a  prophecy  at  all.  It 
looks  back  to  the  past.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Messiah  to  come.  But  if  the  real 
Messiah  had  gone  down  into  Egypt  this  might 
disturb  the  loyalty  of  a  Jew  until  he  remembered 
that  God  of  old  had  called  up  Israel  out  of  that 
very  place  and  had  loved  him  when  he  was  there 
in  hiding.     "  In  Rama  was  a  voice  heard." 

How  could  this  prophecy  create  the  story  to 
which  it  is  referred  ?  It  is  only  conceivable  that 
it  should  be  brought  in  out  of  interest  in  a  fact 
which  had  happened  and  which  recalls  something 
so  entirely  different  as  the  event  now  remembered. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  curious  appeal  to  prophecy 
in  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  called  a  Nazarene. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  out,  as  everybody  knows, 
what  the  Scriptures  are  which  are  referred  to. 
It  is  certainly  quite  obvious  that  they  are  not 
plain  enough    to  suggest  Nazareth,   but   rather 
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that  they  are  so  obscure  that  nothing  but  the 
difficulty  of  His  being  called  a  Nazarene 
would  have  served  to  bring  them  into  notice. 
Dr.  Sanday  and  the  critics  allow  now  that  it  is 
the  same  with  the  prophecy  from  Isaiah.  There 
was  nothing  assumed  to  be  Messianic  in  it,  nor 
was  it  intended  to  convey  what  it  was  afterwards 
taken  to  suggest.  It  was  not  the  prophecy 
which  suggested  the  Virgin  birth,  but  the  belief 
in  the  Virgin  birth  which  imposed  its  meaning 
on  the  prophecy.  The  same  truth  holds  good 
about  mystical  words  like  "A  bone  of  Him 
shall  not  be  broken,"  or  "  They  shall  look  on 
Him  whom  they  pierced." 

These  are  hidden  expressions  which  can  be 
conceived  of  as  darting  into  prominent  signifi- 
cance in  the  mind  and  imagination  of  one  who 
had  shuddered  lest  the  bones  of  his  dead  Master 
should  be  broken,  or  as  the  spear  gashed  His 
side.  Given  the  facts  and  the  shock  of  the  facts, 
and  it  becomes  intelligible  how  those  past  phrases 
leapt  into  the  light.  But  there  is  no  other 
explanation.  This  can  be  followed  up  in  almost 
all  the  prophecies  evoked.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reference  to  the  feeding  of  the  people  by 
Elisha,  of  which  Dr.  Sanday  thinks  the  story  of 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  may  be  an  after 
echo,  lay  so  low,  and  hid  so  successfully,  that  it 
never  left  any  recorded  impression  on  the  tradi- 
tional imagination.  It  never  came  to  the  surface 
of  the  popular  memory  at  all  that  we  know.  It 
had  no  conceivable  power  of  suggestion  that  can 
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be  noted.  It  was  never  included  in  the  Messianic 
expectation.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  the  Gospel 
record  of  its  influence  in  prompting  the  familiar 
and  repeated  story. 

The  other  instance  suggested  by  Dr.  Sanday, 
as  illustrating  the  formative  effect  of  the  Old 
Testament  on  the  New  is,  if  possible,  even  less 
convincing.  What  sign  is  there  that  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  were  charged  by  the  tales  of  Enoch 
or  of  Elijah,  with  anticipations  that  would  natur- 
ally take  shape  either  in  Resurrection  or  Ascen- 
sion ?  As  to  the  Resurrection,  if  we  know 
anything  whatever  of  their  minds,  they  were 
entirely  without  the  ghost  of  an  expectation. 
The  sound  had  been  in  their  ears,  without 
evoking  the  slightest  response.  They  were 
absolutely  blind  and  blocked  ;  they  had  nothing 
to  go  upon  ;  they  had  to  be  compelled  to  take  it 
in,  in  spite  of  themselves.  And  then,  as  to  the 
Ascension,  the  stories  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  had 
solely  to  do  with  departure,  with  disappearance, 
with  withdrawal  from  all  activity  here.  The  two 
vanish  into  another  world.  "Enoch  was  not, 
for  God  took  him."  All  the  fighting  force  of 
Israel  seemed  to  disappear  with  the  disappearance 
of  Elijah.  But  the  Gospel  of  the  Ascension  is 
the  news  of  a  great  arrival.  Jesus  goes  only  to 
come  ;  to  come  as  He  had  never  come  before  ; 
to  come  to  take  His  power  and  reign ;  to  come 
in  all  the  fullness  of  His  victory,  to  overcome 
the  world,  to  possess  the  earth,  to  build  a  city, 
to  create  a  body,  a  Church,  the  organ  of  the  force 
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of  the  Living  God  made  operative  here  among 
men.  The  Ascension  is  not  the  end,  but  the 
beginning.  That  is  its  whole  vital  value.  There 
is  not  one  single  tale  or  picture,  one  phrase  or 
syllable,  from  cover  to  cover  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  even  remotely  suggests  such  a  con- 
ception as  this.  It  is  absolutely  and  utterly 
novel. 

"John,  then,  did  no  miracle."  So  they  said; 
nor  did  they  fill  up  the  gap  for  him  by  supplying 
the  mythic  material ;  they  and  he  could  quite 
well  do  without  it.  But,  nevertheless,  the  con- 
trast with  S.  John  stood.  Jesus  did  many  mighty 
works.  So  it  was  confidently  believed.  How 
explain  the  contrast,  except  by  the  fact  ?  Yet 
the  desire  to  magnify  the  life  by  tales  of  wonder, 
which  Dr.  Sanday  thinks  to  be  so  inevitable  for 
people  of  this  condition,  is  singularly  absent  from 
the  very  early  temper  of  mind  recorded  in  the 
first  few  chapters  of  the  Acts.  No  stress  what- 
ever is  laid  upon  wonders.  They  are  only  men- 
tioned once  by  the  way.  And  it  is  the  same  in 
the  early  Epistles.  Indeed,  we  are  always  being 
told  that  S.  Paul  knew  nothing,  and  cared  nothing, 
about  the  earthly  life  of  the  Master.  He  certainly 
never  evokes  its  effect,  or  appeals  to  its  evidence, 
or  troubles  his  argument  with  it  at  all.  He  con- 
centrates his  whole  attention  on  the  death,  and 
on  what  followed  death.  Nothing  is  made  any- 
where of  the  mighty  works  as  wonders  ;  they 
only  come  in  at  all  as  normal  and  natural  and 
historical  and  obvious  elements  in  the  memory 
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of  what  He  actually  was.  They  belong,  simply, 
to  the  record  of  how  He  went  about  doing  good. 
They  are  remembered,  so  far  as  they  are  recorded 
at  all,  just  as  they  appear  in  the  Gospel  story,  as 
the  necessary  expression  of  His  presence,  the 
immediate  manifestation  of  His  character,  the 
result  of  His  being  what  He  was.  So  it  was  said 
of  the  supreme,  essential  miracle  of  all.  He  was 
raised,  just  because  He,  being  what  He  was — 
sinless  and  pure  —  could  not  be  holden  of 
death. 

It  is  this  naturalness  of  what  we  call  "miracle" 
which  was  so  spontaneously  evident  to  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  change  that 
has  come  over  the  word,  as  we  view  it  in  our 
modern  way.  Somehow  we  have  always,  in  our 
imagination,  a  tightly  closed  system  of  natural 
law,  absolutely  complete,  self-determined,  self- 
sufficient,  self-explanatory,  with  iron  limits  fixed 
by  rigid  necessities  of  causation,  into  which,  by 
some  abrupt  and  inexplicable  violence,  there 
breaks  something  of  another  type,  out  of  another 
world,  by  some  strange  and  alien  act  of  a  will 
that  can  intervene  between  cause  and  effect,  and 
can  hold  up  natural  law  in  suspense.  It  is 
a  sudden  inroad  of  disruption  into  an  ordered 
and  integral  whole.  Now,  could  anything  be 
more  wildly  remote  from  the  picture  given  in 
the  Scriptures  of  what  was  intended  by  the 
word  "  miracle  "  ?  Disorder,  suspension,  inter- 
vention— these  are  terms  for  which  these  writers 
have  no   place  or   use.     It  is  from   inside   the 
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present  order  of  nature  that  these  special  acts 
occur.  They  belong  to  it  as  wholly  and  verily 
as  any  other  phenomena  ;  they  agree  with  it. 
They  spring  up  out  of  it.  Given  the  conditions, 
they  are  purely  normal  and  natural.  "  Thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole."  It  is  so  entirely  right 
and  unsurprising  that  those  who  are  healed  see 
no  reason  to  ask  Who  it  was  Who  did  it.  They 
are  not  stirred  even  to  give  Him  thanks.  It  has 
happened,  like  anything  else  happens  ;  and  that 
is  enough.  God,  the  very  same  God  Who  makes 
the  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it,  has  given  one  more 
special  proof  of  His  compassion.  That  is  all. 
Far  from  its  representing  or  involving  disturb- 
ance or  disorder  in  the  common  system  of  things, 
it  is  the  wonderful  act  itself  which  wipes  out 
disorder  and  restores  the  natural  harmony  of 
things. 

This  was  the  kind  of  way  in  which  the  wonders 
of  His  life  affected  them.  And  it  is  precisely  in 
the  same  mind  that  they  greet  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  That  mighty  act  of  God  does  not 
break  in  to  suspend  law,  but  to  set  it  free. 
Creation  cries  out  for  it,  to  complete  its  own 
ordered  sequences,  its  own  prolonged  endeavour. 
For  creation  is  no  closed  scheme,  shut  in  upon 
itself.  It  is  alive :  it  aspires :  it  moves :  it  grows. 
It  is  in  travail;  you  can  hear  its  groans.  It  is 
straining  forward,  with  neck  outstretched,  towards 
a  goal  which  it  dimly  suspects,  and  knows  not 
how  to  attain.  It  is  an  unfinished  world  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  living  ;  it  is  still  in  making. 
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And  man,  its  highest  product,  has  not  yet  arrived ; 
he  is  to  interpret  the  entire  process ;  he  is  to 
justify  the  age-long  effort;  but  he  has  not  yet 
attained.  The  whole  creation  waits  for  him  to 
come  to  his  consummation.  Until  he  does  this, 
there  is  uncertainty :  confusion  :  incompleteness. 
There  is  more  to  come.  And,  moreover,  there 
has  been  some  slip,  some  disaster,  on  his  side. 
He  has  lapsed,  he  has  taken  a  wrong  turn,  he 
has  lost  his  tracks,  he  is  worsening.  There  must 
be  a  recovery  :  a  change  :  a  reversal :  to  retrieve 
the  world  from  disorder.  The  creation  not  only 
strains  as  at  the  leash,  in  earnest  expectation  of 
something  better  ;  but,  also,  it  groans  and 
travails  for  the  strong  work  of  recovered  adop- 
tion, the  redemption  of  the  body. 

This  is  the  Nature  which  we  see  and  know  ; 
and  into  this  Nature  the  Resurrection  drops,  as 
the  keystone  into  the  arch,  as  the  exact  and 
harmonious  solution,  as  the  word  that  brings 
peace  and  reconciliation  to  all  created  things. 
It  is  no  foreign  introduction  :  no  breach  of  law  : 
no  isolated  and  abrupt  intervention.  Nay  !  it  is 
the  one  and  only  rational  fulfilment  of  the  entire 
process  from  end  to  end  ;  it  carries  up  the  known 
story  on  to  its  final  level  ;  it  sets  free  the  ham- 
pered, and  restores  the  disorganized  forces  of 
his  nature.  It  is  the  supreme  consummation  of 
every  desire,  every  movement,  every  straining 
faculty.  It  satisfies  :  it  renders  man  intelligible  : 
it  integrates  :  it  pacifies  :  it  interprets  :  it  purifies  : 
it   makes  perfect.       In   it    and  through   it   the 
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natural  man  comes  to  its  full  stature.     Humanity 
arrives  at  itself  in  God. 

Now  that  is  the  scriptural  view  of  "  miracle." 
And  are  we  not  returning  to  it  ?  The  mechanical 
conception  of  Nature  is  broken  up.  Biology  has 
presented  it  with  facts  for  which  it  has  no 
categories.  Selection  is  a  principle  of  life  which 
no  science  of  mere  mechanical  reaction  can 
handle.  Organic  continuity  is  a  matter  which 
no  science  of  mere  juxtaposition  can  explain. 
And,  above  this  again,  there  is  a  world  of  inter- 
penetrating personalities  which  demand  higher 
and  nobler  categories  than  even  biology  can 
supply.  And,  in  all  human  history,  there  is 
real  creation  proceeding.  Events  cannot  be 
generalized  under  abstractions,  for  they  are  never 
sheer  recurrences.  On  the  contrary,  no  event 
can  ever  be  repeated  ;  it  is,  necessarily,  itself  and 
no  other,  unique,  and  spontaneous.  There  can 
be  new  things  done.  Personality  has  new  possi- 
bilities to  disclose.  Man  is  still  in  making. 
Creation  goes  forward  under  our  eyes.  Spirit  is 
unexhausted,  and  the  material  is  its  instrument  and 
expression.  The  twain  cannot  be  divorced.  A 
rush  of  new  thought  has  passed  over  us,  and 
it  would  be,  indeed,  intellectually  disastrous  if, 
at  such  a  time,  under  such  a  spiritual  invasion, 
we  were  to  be  satisfied  with  the  obsolete  formula 
for  miracle  which  we  had  fashioned  under  the 
pressure  of  the  days  when  the  mechanical  idea  of 
nature  dominated  us.  That  formula,  with  its 
machinery  of  "intervention  "  and  "suspension," 
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is  as  obsolete  as  the  circle  of  ideas  from  out  of 
which  it  sprang.  And  we  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  formulae  which  new  thought  would 
suggest  and  sanction.  We  have  not  yet  framed 
what  we  mean  by  "miracle"  into  the  new  intel- 
lectual setting.  It  is  a  day  of  formative  sus- 
pense as  to  how  it  should  be  said.  Therefore  it 
is  that  we  should  think  it  fatal  to  accept,  as 
Dr.  Sanday  seems  to  me  to  do,  the  hypothesis 
of  a  science  which  is  already  in  a  process  of  self- 
correction,  and  to  rest  the  argument  for  and 
against  miracle  on  a  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  everybody  is  employed  in  surrendering. 

There  are,  obviously,  many  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  were  ever  thought  of 
under  that  particular  scheme  of  philosophy. 
Doors  are  opening.  Winds  are  blowing.  We  are 
moving  out  towards  new  horizons.  Morally, 
physically,  we  need  what  is  conveyed  by 
"miracle"  as  sorely  as  ever  :  for  we  need  to 
be  changed  :  we  need  a  reversal  of  what  we  are. 
And  this  reversal  cannot  be  other  than  super- 
natural, beyond  our  human  power ;  and  it  cannot 
be  confined  to  the  spirit  and  the  will,  for  we 
need  the  change  to  be  complete  in  our  bodily,  at 
least  as  much  as  in  our  spiritual,  self.  Christ, 
Who  raises  our  spirits  from  the  death  of  sin, 
must  be  able  also  to  raise  our  mortal  bodies  into 
incorruption,  into  the  true  redemption.  We 
may  have  to  wait  a  little  before  the  new  formula 
for  this  can  frame  itself.  In  the  meantime  we 
will  not  throw  away  the  prize  of  our  high  calling 
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out   of  slavery  to   an  outworn  and  discredited 
tradition. 

"  Supra  Naturam  "  Dr.  Sanday  will  allow  :  but 
not  "  Contra  Naturam."  Quite  right.  Nobody 
asks  for  anything  to  be  "  Contra  Naturam."  It 
would  be  an  irrational  and  paradoxical  request. 
For  the  very  idea  of  a  "miracle,"  as  of  argu- 
mentative value,  depends  on  its  being  the 
effect  of  an  adequate  and  reasonable  cause.  It 
has  a  "  nature  "  in  accordance  with  which  it  has 
happened.  Otherwise  it  would  convey  nothing 
to  us.  It  would  not  be  able  to  show  cause  why 
it  had  occurred.  It  would  be  useless  and  futile, 
a  mere  freak,  from  which  no  conclusions  of  any 
kind  could  be  drawn.  The  argument  from 
"  miracle  "  must  always  be  an  appeal  to  reason. 
So  far,  so  good.  Nothing  against  Nature,  against 
reason,  can  be  tolerated  or  conceived.  But  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Super- 
Nature  are  apt  to  appear  exactly  counter  to  the 
laws  of  the  level  which  has  been  surpassed. 
Standing  at  the  lower  level  the  new  experiences 
seem  to  contradict  what  is  natural  at  that  level. 
Of  course  in  any  real  sense  this  is  not  so.  But 
they  will  inevitably  wear  the  air  of  it.  For  instance, 
from  the  level  of  mechanical  physics,  at  which 
gravitation  holds  the  field,  the  phenomena  of 
electricity,  still  more  of  will,  will  appear  as  if  they 
directly  traversed  the  necessities  of  gravitation. 
In  reality  they  use  the  forces  of  gravitation  to 
accomplish  their  own  special  results.  But  the 
results    themselves    defy   the    conditions   which 
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gravitation  assumes  to  be  final.  Biological 
organisms  will  perform  feats  which  repudiate  the 
categories  of  juxtaposition.  Personality  will  over- 
leap the  rigid  limitation  which  mechanism  imposes 
upon  material  constructions.  Viewed  from  below 
"supra"  will  always  look  as  if  it  spelt  "contra." 
That  is  where  the  two  terms  overlap.  In  the 
light  of  the  Absolute,  there  can  be  nothing  "  Contra 
Naturam."  But  we,  poor  mortals,  are  dealing 
with  things  that  are  horribly  relative  to  us.  And 
it  will  be  very  hard  for  us  to  say  where  the 
"contra"  begins  to  be  illegitimate.  For  each 
rise  in  order  and  value  takes  the  form  of  a  reaction 
on  what  has  preceded  it,  and  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  for  the  first  time  precisely  in  the 
form  of  doing  this  very  thing  which,  on  the  lower 
plane,  had  been  prohibited  as  impossible. 

The  truth  is  that  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels, 
pursued  with  such  splendid  resolution  and  labour 
for  a  hundred  years,  has  begun  to  exhibit  its 
limitations.  It  has  narrowed  down  its  material. 
It  has  shut  itself  down  to  the  four  books  ;  or, 
rather,  to  the  three,  for  the  fourth  has  been  dis- 
missed as  unhistoric.  Finally,  it  has  tracked  the 
heart  of  the  three  down  to  the  one,  S.  Mark,  with 
a  fringe  of  Q.  Then,  it  has  tried  to  build 
Christianity  up  from  this  narrow  and  isolated 
base.  But  how  very  slight  and  fragmentary  the 
base  has  become  !  The  Gospels  are  but  hints. 
They  tell  of  a  life,  organized  and  social,  of  which 
they  were  the  outcome.  They  tell  of  a  full, 
abundant,    positive,    growing    faith    which    had. 
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existed  long  before  they  were  in  existence,  and 
was  wholly  independent  of  them.  That  faith 
had  risen  to  its  full  height  and  force  before  they 
were  thought  of,  out  of  facts  which  they  hardly 
attempted  to  include  within  their  record.  They 
only  attempted  to  put  together  some  few  memories 
of  the  days  that  had  led  up  to  the  creative  crisis  of 
their  belief,  and  had  prepared  for  it.  But  faith 
was  focussed  on  a  point  outside  their  range,  on 
the  Risen  Christ,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
power,  sending  down  His  Spirit  to  beget  a  living 
Church. 

The  Mark  on  which  much  stress  is  laid  does 
not,  in  the  form  that  we  know  it,  even  go  so  far  as 
to  include  the  very  fact  on  which  the  entire  belief 
of  the  Church  turned.  This  Faith,  in  its  early 
uprush,  hardly  needed  Gospels  at  all.  Only 
when  threatened  by  docetic  illusion  did  it  require 
to  assert  vigorously  the  reality  of  the  days  in  the 
Flesh.  And  always  the  new  believers  required 
to  be  given  some  image  of  what  had  led  to  Cross 
and  Passion  and  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  and 
of  what  the  Lord  had  been  while  yet  He  walked 
this  earth.  The  memories,  so  supplied,  were 
offered  to  a  Faith  already  formed.  They  were 
never  intended  to  create  it.  To  ask  of  them  this, 
as  criticism  has  done,  is  to  ask  of  them  what  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  yield.  They  appeal  to 
a  faith  which  only  came  into  being  after  their  story 
was  over  and  the  Resurrection  had  occurred. 

The  Faith  in  the  Master,  as  evoked  by  His 
life,  was   a  Faith  which   broke    hopelessly  into 
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fragments  under  the  shock  of  Calvary.  It  was 
not  strong  enough  to  survive  that  disaster.  It 
had  no  grounds  that  it  could  give  for  itself.  It 
was  without  rational  justification,  until  the  light 
and  power  of  the  Resurrection  had  transformed 
it.  The  study  of  its  formation,  as  criticism  pursues 
it,  is  the  study  of  a  faith  which,  historically,  failed 
to  produce  a  religion.  That  is  exactly  the  state 
of  things  to  which  criticism  has  brought  us.  It 
stops  short  of  the  Resurrection,  and  applies  itself 
to  a  closer  and  closer  apprehension  of  the  Life  that 
preceded  it.  But  that  Life,  as  originally  lived, 
failed  to  interpret  itself,  failed  to  make  itself 
intelligible  to  the  disciples,  failed  to  create  a 
living  religion.  As  it  failed  in  itself,  in  its  actual 
reality,  so  it  will  always  fail  to  do  in  the  pale 
shadow  of  its  Gospel  record.  Only  by  starting 
from  the  Resurrection  does  the  Life,  or  its  record, 
become  a  revelation,  a  power,  a  religion.  The 
criticism  which  would  confine  its  work  to  the  Life 
as  lived  condemns  itself  to  spiritual  bankruptcy. 


XI 
The  Disentangling  of  Christianity 

IN  Mr.  Thornton's  book,  Conduct  and  the 
Supernatural^1  there  is  a  careful  and  interest- 
ing examination  of  the  nature  of  Christian 
Asceticism.  It  is  traced  to  two  motives.  First, 
since  Christianity  has  found  the  true  focus  of 
conduct  here  on  earth  to  lie  in  the  other  world, 
hid  with  Christ  in  God,  there  is  the  necessity  for 
a  wrench  by  which  life  itself  is  uprooted  from  the 
present  plane,  and  transplanted  into  the  soil  of 
the  new  supernatural  kingdom.  This  involves 
the  full  force  of  renunciation.  But,  then,  this  is 
all  done  in  order  for  the  new  life  to  return  here — 
and  to  requicken  and  refashion  this  earthly 
phenomenal  existence  into  the  likeness  of  the 
pattern  given  in  the  Mount.  And  this  second 
stage  involves  an  ascetic  discipline,  lest  the  invad- 
ing Spirit  should  become  immersed  in  the  pheno- 
menal world,  which  it  has  set  itself  to  redeem.  It 
can  only  do  its  redemptive  work  if  it  treat  this 
life  sacramentally.  It  must  never  identify  itself 
with  it.     It   must   preserve   its    separability,  its 

1  L.  S.  Thornton,  Conduct  and  the  Supernatural.     Longmans 
&  Co.      1915. 
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detachment.  It  must  keep  its  outlook  through 
the  visible  and  outward  into  the  invisible  spiritual 
reality  clear  and  clean.  Otherwise  the  leaven 
disappears  under  the  mass  and  weight  of  the 
lump.  The  purifying  salt  loses  its  savour.  Its 
contact  with  the  material  must  for  ever  remain 
conditioned  by  the  sacramental  principle  :  or  it  is 
lost. 

Now,  it  is  this  secondary  asceticism  which 
Christianity  is  ever  failing  to  sustain  at  its  true 
level.  Once  for  all  Christ,  our  great  Ascetic, 
broke  violently  down  the  barriers  which  shut  our 
life  in  within  the  natural  plane,  and  rooted  our 
regenerated  humanity  in  the  hidden  land  which  is 
very  far  off.  And  this  transfer  of  our  life  out  of 
one  kingdom  into  another  is,  for  ever,  effected 
by  Baptism  on  every  soul  that  comes  within  the 
area  of  his  action. 

But,  then,  this  Church  of  the  baptized  is  sent 
out  to  put  the  life-principle  of  the  regeneration 
into  work  upon  this  earth  that  is  to  be  recaptured 
for  the  Spirit,  and  redeemed  unto  God.  It  must 
plunge  itself  down  within  the  mass  and  volume 
of  material  things,  for  the  work  of  redemption 
can  only  be  done  from  within.  But  the  risk  of 
such  immersion  is  tremendous.  It  can  only  be 
met  by  an  incessant  discipline,  which  is  continu- 
ously repudiating  all  identification,  and  preserving 
the  reality  of  detachment.  And  this  is  precisely 
the  discipline  which  it  is  hardest  to  sustain.  For 
the  lines  of  separation  are  ever  hazy  and  waver- 
ing, and  the  contact  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
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material  is  ever  inclined  to  pass  into  actual  fusion  : 
and  dividing  frontiers  get  confounded  :  and  things 
mingle  and  mix  :  and  the  process  is  complicated 
and  intricate,  and  slides  easily  out  of  conscious 
control :  and  familiarity  breeds  carelessness :  and 
the  strain  of  attention  slackens  :  and  fears  die 
down :  and  false  confidence  grows  through  con- 
stant habit :  and  there  is  no  sense  of  immediate 
danger,  nor  any  sign  of  a  forced  crisis.  Things 
glide  :  and  slide :  and  adapt  themselves  and  reshape 
themselves :  and  melt :  and  shift :  and  change.  So, 
again  and  again,  the  lump  absorbs  and  overweighs 
the  leaven.  The  salt  has  lost  its  sting.  The 
other  world  is  lost  in  this  world.  Christianity 
and  the  civilization  of  the  day  become  indistin- 
guishable.    Who  can  say  what  is  what  ? 

And  whenever  this  has  happened  a  judgement 
must  fall.  An  hour  of  challenge,  of  crisis,  of 
cleavage  is  our  only  hope.  The  semi-Christianized 
civilization  is  stricken  with  the  ancient  rhythmic 
woe,  which  besets  all  human  effort  that  is  not 
reborn  from  above.  It  deteriorates  :  it  corrupts  : 
it  breaks  :  it  is  stricken  with  plague  and  death. 
And  in  its  wreckage  the  Christianity,  which  had 
betrayed  itself,  is  hopelessly  tangled.  It  has 
identified  itself  too  closely  with  this  perishable 
matter,  and  it  is  in  peril  of  going  down  with  the 
ruins.  Its  one  chance  now  lies  in  disentangle- 
ment. It  has  the  right  to  disentangle  itself.  For 
it  ought  never  to  have  let  itself  be  so  inveterately 
involved  in  that  which  now  has  come  to  judge- 
ment.    That  was  its   sin — that  it  had  not   sat 
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sufficiently  loose  ;  that  it  had  not  kept  its  sacra- 
mental aloofness.  Only  by  keeping  itself  separate 
could  it  do  its  work  of  regeneration.  And,  now, 
this  poor,  unhappy  world  has  missed  the  efficacy 
of  its  regenerating  power,  just  because  it  had  lost 
the  secret  of  detachment,  and  had  not  kept  itself 
unspotted  from  the  world  which  it  was  sent  to 
save.  Now,  it  has  but  one  supreme  duty,  and  that 
is  to  recover  this  saving  detachment,  to  cut  itself 
loose  from  its  compromises,  to  disentangle  out  of 
the  confusion  and  the  hubbub  its  own  true  spiritual 
form.  It  must  repudiate  association  with  a  civili- 
zation which  it  had  failed  to  redeem. 

Is  this  an  act  of  treachery  on  its  part  ?  Can  it 
be  accused  of  scuttling  like  rats  out  of  a  sinking 
ship  ?  On  the  contrary,  its  treachery  lay  in  having 
too  closely  identified  itself  with  a  civilization  that 
was  only  half  christened.  It  betrayed  its  own 
Master  in  high  heaven  by  so  compromising  His 
good  Name.  It  had  falsified  His  claims  by  reducing 
them  to  a  level  far  below  their  full  value.  It  had 
accepted  the  world's  estimate  of  His  honour,  and 
had  sold  Him  at  its  price.  This  had  been  its  sin. 
This  had  been  its  disloyalty.  And,  now,  it  will 
but  add  to  its  sin  if,  by  assuming  this  identification 
of  Christ  with  a  corrupt  civilization,  it  declares 
that  it  will  perish  with  it.  That  is  always  the  cry 
of  betrayal  which  declares  that,  if  this  or  that 
secular  and  temporal  position  be  taken  away,  the 
cause  of  Christ  is  lost. 

No  !  The  sin  that  is  fatal  is  the  sin  that  ties 
up  the  cause  of  Christ  with  any  political  situation 
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whatever.  And  if  the  Church  has  committed  the 
sin,  and  then  discovers  the  selected  political  situa- 
tion to  be  crumbling  away  under  judgement,  then 
its  supreme  and  penitential  duty  lies  in  shaking 
itself  free  from  the  discreditable  ruin,  and  in 
recovering  its  own  spiritual  independence.  It 
must  suffer  shame  in  the  doing  of  it.  For  it 
must  repent  bitterly  that  it  should  ever  have 
allowed  itself  to  be  so  desperately  entangled  in  a 
compromising  and  dishonourable  confederation 
that,  now,  it  cannot  disown  it  without  seeming  to 
betray.  But  that  shame  it  must  bear.  That  is 
its  proper  penance.  There  is  but  one  road  by 
which  to  recover  honour,  and  that  is  by  enduring 
the  shame,  to  make  good  its  escape  out  of 
disgrace. 

Disentanglement !  That  is  its  own  paramount 
duty.  Out  of  the  debris  and  the  wreckage  of  a 
condemned  past,  it  must  renew,  yet  again,  the 
high  and  pure  outlines  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Once  again  the  full  claim  must  be  reasserted  of 
our  King  and  Lord  over  all  the  earth.  Once 
again  men  must  be  made  aware  of  all  that  the 
Gospel  means.  Once  again  there  must  be  seen 
the  vision  of  the  City  of  God,  built  upon  the  rock 
of  Zion. 

It  must  be  made  clear  to  all  that  Chris- 
tianity has  not  gone  under  in  the  ruin  that  has 
overwhelmed  the  things  that  can  be  shaken. 
Christianity  has  yet  to  be  realized.  We  have 
only  had  doubtful  hints  and  suggestions  as 
yet,   of  what   it    might   be.       These    imperfect 
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experiments  may  pass,  but  the  reality  still  awaits 
its  achievement.  Man  has  not  yet  exhausted 
half  the  possibilities  that  it  lays  open  to  him. 
It  has  yet  got  to  be  seen  what  he  might  become 
if  he  were  Christian.  "Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  the  heart  conceived," 
what  this  earth  will  be  when  once  it  has  been 
surrendered  to  its  true  Lord  and  King.  Our 
immediate  task  is  to  make  this  truth  good. 
We  have  got  to  set  Christianity  free  from  all 
that  now  disguises  and  discredits  it — free  from 
all  that  we  ourselves  do  to  disguise  and  to 
discredit  it.  We  must  disentangle  it  from  the 
defamation  that  we,  by  our  own  pitiable  incom- 
petence and  faithlessness,  have  brought  upon  it. 
We  must  lift  the  banner  high,  so  that  we  may  be 
forgotten  in  the  glory  of  its  shining  folds.  All 
nations  must  be  made  aware  that,  whatever  the 
disgrace  of  our  misdoings,  the  Son  of  God,  in 
all  His  pristine  purity  and  strength,  is  even  now 
going  forth,  "  His  kingly  crown  to  gain."  The 
challenge  to  all  is  as  absolute  as  ever — 

"  His  blood-red  banner  streams  afar, 
Who  follows  in  His  train  ? " 

It  is  to  the  heathen,  the  unbelieving,  that  we 
imperatively  owe  this  debt. 

It  is  they  whom  we  have  most  fatally  deceived 
into  identifying  Christ's  cause  with  the  civiliza- 
tion which  caricatured  it.  It  is  they  who  may 
most  disastrously  recoil  from  the  sight  of  the 
collapse    of    that    Western     civilization,    which 
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meant  for  them  the  practical  embodiment  of  what 
the  Church  came  to  preach.  That,  which  they  see 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  judgement  and  found 
to  be  wanting,  will  be,  to  them,  one  continuous 
whole,  one  order  of  things,  whether  you  name  it 
Culture  or  Christianity.  The  day  can  only  be 
saved  by  disentangling  the  one  from  the  other. 
And  it  will  be  the  basest  of  all  our  betrayals  if 
we  fail  to  let  them  see  the  vital  difference  between 
them. 

The  heathen  !  Think  what  they  have  seen. 
Think  what  a  spectacle  European  Christendom 
has  presented  to  them  for  these  two  hideous 
years  !  This  is  what  it  has  come  to,  is  it  ? — this 
Gospel  of  Peace  and  Goodwill !  This  is  what 
you  offer  to  benighted  heathen  as  the  secret  of 
human  fellowship  and  salvation  !  You  have 
tasted  its  chalice,  you  have  fed  at  its  table,  you 
have  partaken  of  its  Brotherhood  of  Bread,  you 
are  all  members  one  of  another  in  the  one  Body 
through  the  same  Spirit.  And  we  learn  now 
what  that  actually  means  on  the  blood-stained 
fields  of  Flanders,  where  the  dead  lie  rotting, 
since  no  man  has  time  to  bury,  and  men  are 
stabbing  each  other  to  death  in  the  dark  holes 
that  they  have  dug  underground,  by  the  light  of 
flaring  shells.  That  is  the  presentation  of  Christ 
for  which  we  have  to  answer,  for  which  we  have 
to  make  dreadful  reparation.  And  the  only 
reparation  that  is  open  to  us — the  only  reparation 
that  can  avail — lies  in  the  disentanglement  of 
which  we   have  been   speaking.     We   must   let 
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them  have  a  chance  of  seeing  and  knowing  the 
true  Christ.  We  must  enable  them  to  contrast 
Christ,  their  true  Saviour  and  King  from  the 
Christ  whom  we  have  made  for  ourselves — the 
Christ  whom  we  have  so  grossly  caricatured. 
This  is  our  primal  and  urgent  debt  to  them. 
This  is  the  least  that  the  Christ,  whom  we  have 
defamed,  can  ask  of  us.  Let  them  see  that  there 
is  a  pure,  everlasting  Gospel  with  which  a  good 
angel  may  indeed  fly  through  heaven. 

And  it  is  surely  this  disentanglement  which  the 
National  Mission  is  designed  to  achieve.  By  it, 
in  it,  through  it,  we  trust  to  learn  how  to  get  the 
blurred  outlines  of  the  Church  of  God  pure  and 
clear  and  clean.  We  recognize  how  deeply  we 
have  suffered  it  to  be  infected,  tangled,  soaked, 
poisoned,  by  influences  hostile  to  its  purpose, 
alien  from  its  mind.  How  could  it  ever  be 
supposed  to  sanction  a  blind  mechanical  view  of 
human  society,  in  which  the  struggle  for  the 
survival  of  the  strong  worked  itself  out  un- 
thwarted  and  uncontrolled  ?  How  can  it  ever 
have  tolerated  an  industrial  system  which  looked 
only  to  material  results,  and  ignored  personal 
human  values  ?  How  can  it  ever  have  allowed 
the  limitless  production  of  wealth  to  be  the 
determinate  end  which  justified  itself?  These 
confusions  of  purpose,  these  intellectual  and 
moral  treacheries,  these  invading  corruptions, 
which  have  filled  the  Temple  Court,  have  got 
to  be  shaken  off,  excluded,  expunged.  There 
must  be   a   cleansing  of  the  Temple  from  the 
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disgrace  of  traffic.  There  must  be  a  clear  asser- 
tion of  the  Christian  code. 

Once  again,  then,  we  must  set  out  clearly  the 
vision  of  the  City  of  God,  as  Augustine  saw  it, 
amid  the  wreckage  of  the  ancient  order  of  life. 
We  must  dare  to  believe  in  its  practical  reality. 
We  must  stake  our  venture  on  its  high  standards, 
on  the  ultimate  verities  to  which  the  life  that  now 
is  can  respond.  We  cannot  do  this  without 
falling  ourselves  under  its  rebuke.  The  light 
of  the  vision  must  recoil  upon  what  we  are,  upon 
what  we  have  been,  upon  what  we  have  tolerated, 
upon  what  we  have  defended  and  apologized  for, 
upon  our  convictions  and  our  compromises,  our 
customs,  our  policies,  our  traditions.  Back  on 
all  these  the  light  must  smite  if  once  the  vision  is 
laid  bare.  We  cannot  portray  the  fair  city  which 
God  fills  with  the  light  of  the  Lamb  without 
falling  down,  with  our  faces  in  the  dust,  con- 
victed, and  confessing  our  shame.  Where  were 
our  eyes  that  we  have  not  seen  the  city  till  now  ? 
Where  was  our  heart  that  it  could  be  at  home 
anywhere  else  but  in  those  shining  streets  ? 

What  have  we  been  about  all  these  years  that 
we  were  content  to  live  so  far  out  of  the  range 
of  this  blessed  light  in  such  dim,  shadowy  places, 
under  the  cloud  of  night  ?  How  was  it  that  we 
mistook  for  that  pure  city  so  poor  and  mean  a 
substitute  ?  How  was  it  that  we  were  satisfied 
to  use  the  high  language  of  the  Heavenly  City 
so  vacantly,  so  idly,  so  feebly,  rolling  it  over 
our   tongues    without   a     thought    of   its    real 
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meaning,  without  troubling  to  ask  ourselves  if 
it  was  true  ?  These  are  the  questions  which 
will  now  go  home.  These  are  the  shafts  which 
will  pierce  to  the  marrow.  And  we  pray  God  to 
give  us  the  courage  and  the  honesty  not  to  flinch 
from  declaring  what  the  City  of  God  is,  because 
it  convicts  us  of  sin,  and  righteousness,  and 
judgement.  This  is  precisely  what  our  declara- 
tion of  it  is  intended  to  be.  We,  who  now 
declare  it,  may  be  shown  up  as  unworthy  by  our 
past  disloyalties  to  make  the  declaration.  But 
the  sorrow  of  being  open  to  such  a  taunt  from 
those  to  whom  we  now  deliver  our  full  message 
shall  not  have  power  to  shut  our  mouths.  We 
are  unworthy  :  we  know  it :  but  for  all  that  we 
will  declare  it  even  at  the  cost  of  our  own 
confutation  and  shame. 

For  our  Gospel  is  not  our  own.  "  We  preach 
not  ourselves,  but  Christ  crucified."  We  are  not 
its  measure :  its  source :  its  authority.  Christ,  and 
Christ  alone,  is  its  standard  :  its  proof :  its  justi- 
fication. And  we  have  but  one  plain  and 
imperative  duty — to  declare  to  man  the  whole 
truth  as  it  is  in  Him. 

Back,  then,  to  Christ.  Back  to  the  whole 
cause  of  God.  Back  to  the  everlasting  Gospel. 
Back  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  Jesus 
our  Lord.  Back  to  the  fullness  of  redemption. 
Back  to  the  eternal  act  done  once  for  all  in  the 
Resurrection  from  the  dead.  Back  to  the  one, 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  Sacrifice.  Up  with 
your  hearts  to  the  great  High  Priest  for  ever 
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seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Up  with  your 
hearts  to  the  throne  set  in  heaven,  and  to  the 
Lamb  before  the  throne.  Up  with  your  hearts 
to  the  New  Jerusalem  that  cometh  out  of  heaven 
as  a  bride  of  the  Bridegroom. 

One  disentanglement  at  least  has  been  called 
for  by  a  wide  and  deep  variety  of  experience 
among  the  soldiers  in  camps.  It  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  our  worship.  We  must  do  all 
we  can  to  disengage  our  central  act  of  spiritual 
fellowship  from  out  of  all  that  now  limits,  and 
hides,  and  disguises,  and  encumbers  it.  Our  Lord 
gave  it  to  us  as  the  supreme  act  in  which  we, 
who  take  of  Him,  become  one  Bread,  one  Body. 
There,  as  we  eat  of  His  Body  and  drink  of  His 
Blood,  we  realize  our  unity,  through  the  one 
Spirit,  and  are  made  members  one  of  another. 
We  carry  on  down  the  ages  the  life  of  those  who 
came  together  in  one  place  and  were  of  one  heart 
and  one  soul  taking  their  food  "  with  gladness 
and  singleness  of  heart." 

Somehow  this  act  of  communion  has  lost,  with 
us,  its  power  of  emphasizing  the  corporate 
fellowship.  It  has  dropped  out  of  the  central 
place,  and  become  an  affair  of  personal  preference, 
of  individual  use.  We  go  to  it  for  our  private 
comfort  and  strength  if  we  want  to  or  are  inclined 
that  way.  It  is  our  own  personal  habit  or  it 
is  not.  Whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  is  a  matter  of 
accident  in  training  or  association,  it  is  a  thing 
that  we  settle  for  ourselves  :  if  we  have  been 
taught  to  value  it  we  go  :  if  we  have  not  had 
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the  chance  of  appreciating  it  we  don't.  But 
there  is  no  impressive,  driving,  imperious  sense 
that  we  owe  it  to  others  to  go,  that  it  belongs 
to  the  reality  of  our  corporate  fellowship,  that 
it  is  the  moment  in  which  the  whole  community 
finds  itself,  and  that  our  share  in  the  life  of  the 
Body  requires  us  to  take  part  in  the  common 
meal.  It  is  the  moment  when  the  family  come 
together  in  the  Head.  It  is  not  a  question  of  our 
private  preference.  It  is  the  Family,  the  Fellow- 
ship, the  Body  that  are  lost  and  disappear  if 
no  means  are  taken  to  secure  and  sustain  the 
corporate  life.  And  the  corporate  life  cannot 
be  sustained  if  only  a  tiny  proportion  of  the 
family  attend,  and  then  only  for  their  own 
private  good.  It  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
centre  :  and  cleared  of  everything  that  obscures 
its  centralizing  purpose.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  our  religion  recover  its  quality  of  fellowship. 

The  Dean  of  Durham x  says  this  centralizing 
of  the  Eucharist  will  mean  a  mere  party  move. 
It  lies  with  him  and  his  friends  to  save  it 
from  anything  that  savours  of  a  party  character. 
They  have  only  to  respond  themselves  to  the 
experience  that  cries  out  for  this  disentanglement, 
and  then  the  action  will  cease  to  be  sectional. 
We  believe  that  the  most  earnest  evangelicals 
are  as  ready  as  any  others  to  realize  the  lesson 
which  the  war  has  brought  home. 

There  is  an  Act,  committed  to  us  by  the  Lord 
Himself  with  His  own  dying  breath,  by  which,  in 
1  Dr.  Hensley  Henson. 
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spite  of  all  our  differences,  we  still  can  eat  of  one 
Bread  and  drink  of  one  Cup  and  know  ourselves 
to  be  one  Household,  one  Family,  one  Body, 
knit  into  one  Head  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit. 

This  is  our  one  vital  necessity  if  we  are 
Christ's  own.  We  cannot  be  of  His  people,  of 
His  brethren,  and  not  crave  for  this  realization 
of  our  common  life  in  Him. 


XII 
The  Way  of  the  Jew 

"  t  I  ^HEN  said  I,  Lord,  how  long  ?"  There 
speaks  the  indomitable  hope  of  the 
A  Jew.  By  that  swift  and  startling 
stroke  Isaiah  turns  the  edge  of  the  adverse 
judgement  of  God.  He  has  been  faced  by 
that  terrible  irony  which,  long  centuries  after, 
haunted  the  imagination  and  conscience  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  "  Hear  ye,  indeed,  and 
understand  not ;  see  ye,  indeed,  but  perceive 
not?"  That  had  been  the  terrible  word  that 
had  followed  the  Apostles  about  in  their  appeal 
to  Israel  on  behalf  of  its  Christ.  They  had  been 
sent  by  God  Himself  for  this  very  purpose  of 
carrying  His  message  home  to  His  own,  and  yet 
ever  and  always  the  deliverance  of  the  message 
had  only  served  to  harden  the  obstinacy  of  the 
opposition,  and  to  build  up  and  stiffen  the  wall 
of  obstruction.  That  was  the  one  and  final 
issue  of  all  that  they  had  to  say.  That  was  the 
bitter  experience  under  which  they  found  them- 
selves outcast  from  the  ancient  fold  and  exiles 
amongst  the  Gentiles.  It  had  been  a  desperate 
endeavour,   counter  to   every   reasonable    hope  ; 
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and  to  relieve  their  depression  they  could  but 
turn  to  the  old  sad  and  strange  words  which 
had  anticipated  their  own  experience  long  ago  : 
"  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  make  their 
ears  heavy  and  shut  their  eyes  ;  lest  they  see 
with  their  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
understand  with  their  heart,  and  turn  again 
and  be  healed."  So  S.  Paul  had  broken 
out  in  that  last  reproach  with  which  he 
ended  all  his  efforts  to  persuade  his  brethren 
at  Rome  concerning  Jesus  and  the  kingdom  of 
God.  He  had  talked  from  morning  till  even- 
ing, and  with  no  avail ;  and  as  they  passed  out 
of  his  chamber  he  sent  after  them  the  ancient 
taunt,  "Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Isaiah 
the  prophet  unto  our  fathers,  saying,  Go  unto 
this  people  and  say,  Hear  and  ye  shall  hear 
and  understand." 

And  S.  John,  as  he  sums  up  the  whole  work 
done  by  the  Christ  Himself,  when  He,  indeed, 
came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  believed  Him 
not,  falls  back  on  the  same  ironic  prophecy,  and 
can  find  only  in  it  the  interpretation  of  so  deep 
a  mystery.  "Therefore,"  he  cried,  "they  could 
not  believe,  because  that  Isaiah  said  again,  'He 
has  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  heart, 
that  they  should  not  sec  with  their  eyes,  nor 
understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  comforted 
and  I  should  heal  them.' "  Yes,  there  was  at 
least  this  comfort,  that  it  was  down  in  the  Book. 
It  was  no  abnormal  fact.  It  had  its  moral  roots 
in  the  past  ;  it  had  been  foreseen  and  allowed 
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for.  "These  things  said  Esaias  when  He  saw 
His  glory  and  spake  of  Him."  And  we  can  go 
to  a  higher  authority  yet,  for  did  not  our  Lord 
Himself,  as  He  recognized  the  impossibility  of 
delivering  His  full  and  clear  message  because 
their  hearts  could  not  bear  it,  and  as  He  found 
Himself  driven  to  conceal  what  He  had  to  say 
behind  the  veil  of  parable,  find,  in  explanation, 
the  old  words  coming  back  into  His  heart,  as  He 
read  out  to  the  astonished  disciples  the  austere 
secret  why  He  spake  unto  them  in  parables  : 
"Therefore  speak  I  unto  them  in  parables, 
because  they  seeing  see  not,  and  hearing  they 
hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand.  In  them 
is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  saith, 
This  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross  and  their  ears 
are  dull  of  hearing  and  their  eyes  they  have 
closed,  lest  at  any  time  they  see  with  their  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  should  be  comforted,  and 
I  should  heal  them." 

Now,  I  suppose  that  when  we  moderns  are 
faced  by  a  terrible  verdict  such  as  that,  we  recoil 
from  it  beaten  and  baffled.  We  repudiate  the 
possibility ;  everything  in  us  rises  to  protest 
against  the  staggering  declaration.  How  can 
God's  goodness  allow  such  a  result?  How  is 
it  possible  to  ascribe  to  Him  an  adverse  inten- 
tion ?  We  are  sure  that  that  cannot  be  meant. 
So  we  set  to  work  to  dispute  the  significance 
of  the  words — to  explain  them  away  ;  to  apolo- 
gize for  them  ;  to  soften  them  down  ;  to  get  away 
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from  their  express  reality.  We  should  fasten  on 
the  words  themselves  and  make  them  the  arena 
on  which  we  should  carry  out  the  discussion. 
And  all  this  is  perfectly  justified  in  its  way, 
because  obviously  there  is  an  irony  in  the  form 
the  words  take  which  forbids  our  accepting  them 
as  the  final  expression  of  what  is  meant.  But 
that  is  not  at  all  the  way  the  Jew  meets  the 
difficulty.  He  rather  accepts  the  statement 
made,  and  bows  to  the  fact  that  it  discloses. 
What  the  words  say  will  happen,  and  will 
happen,  he  supposes,  rightly.  For,  after  all, 
there  are  moral  laws  which  work  out  into  pitiless 
judgements  ;  there  are  ethical  necessities  which 
make  it  impossible  for  God  Himself  to  offer 
a  revelation  which  will  not  run  the  risk  of 
producing  in  man  a  recoil  rather  than  a 
response. 

There  are  psychological  conditions  in  which, 
and  under  which,  a  man  cannot  receive  light 
without  becoming  the  worse  for  it.  Given 
a  certain  temperamental  situation,  it  may  be 
such  that  any  manifestation  on  God's  side  com- 
pelling it  to  make  a  decision  will  serve  only 
to  blind  it  to  the  issue  set  before  it ;  and  all 
its  inherent  latent  capacity  for  refusal  will  be 
stirred  and  provoked  into  fatal  activity,  so  that 
if  it  is  compelled  at  that  moment  to  choose, 
it  will  be  bound  to  choose  wrong ;  it  will  seal 
its  doom.  And  yet  there  may  be  ultimate 
reasons  why,  nevertheless,  God  must  make  the 
manifestation,  and  if  He  does  must  pay  the  cost. 
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So  if  the  message  is  given  and  the  call  made 
under  those  particular  conditions,  it  will  have,  in 
this  or  that  case,  disastrous  results.  Those  are 
the  laws  of  mental  life ;  and  laws  are  laws,  and 
facts  are  facts ;  and  God  Himself  submits  to  laws 
which  are  expressions  of  Himself.  The  Jew,  in 
being  true  to  God,  is  true  also  to  facts,  and  true 
to  the  thing  shown  him.  So  he  accepts  the 
verdict,  awful  as  it  is,  and  is  prepared  to  see  it 
work  itself  out  in  his  own  mission  to  his  own 
people,  to  which  he  has  just  given  himself  with 
such  a  heart-whole  surrender.  He  will  accept 
the  verdict,  but  he  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that, 
in  that  form,  it  cannot  represent  God's  ultimate 
mind.  If  it  expresses  at  all  the  inevitable  facts 
of  the  present  situation,  then  it  must  mean  that 
God  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  situation  as  it 
stands.  That  cannot  be  His  last  word,  however 
true  it  may  be  as  His  immediate  pronouncement. 
Its  very  severity  is  the  evidence  that  He  cannot 
intend  to  end  there.  There  must  be  more  to 
follow,  just  because  so  dire  a  failure  as  is  therein 
described  will  be  an  outrage  on  God  Himself. 
If  it  be  true  that  it  is  psychologically  inevitable 
as  it  stands,  then  its  necessary  occurrence  will 
form  a  new  reason  for  a  fresh  move.  No  one 
can  believe  in  God  and  yet  accept  that  as  His 
conclusion.  If  that  is  the  present  conclusion, 
then  God  will  go  one  better.  He  will  change 
the  situation ;  He  will  be  provoked  to  a  further 
activity.  There  is  a  yet  fuller  glory  to  be 
evoked  in  order  to  counter  the  shame  of  what 
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has  happened.  That  is  to  the  Jew  obvious. 
And,  therefore,  the  revelation  of  the  dreadful 
issue,  instead  of  arresting  his  attention,  and 
blocking  his  vision,  and  entangling  and  stupify- 
ing  his  horrified  imagination,  acts  rather  as  a 
stimulus  to  assure  him  that  he  has  not  heard 
all.  There  is  more  to  be  said  ;  there  will  be 
another  stage  of  things.  He  never  doubts  it. 
And  the  only  question  for  him  is  how  long 
before  it  happens.  Granted  that  the  immediate 
result  must  happen,  then  he  will  not  ask  of 
God  the  impossible.  What  must  be  must  be  ; 
but  God  will  not  be  God  if  He  stops  there. 
And  so,  without  a  doubt,  he  puts  his  question, 
"Then  said  I,  Lord!  how  long?" 

So  he  argued,  and  he  was  perfectly  right. 
God  was  not  going  to  stop  there.  He  did 
intend  to  go  behind  the  inevitable.  He  has 
already  made  up  His  mind  to  refuse  to  accept 
the  fatal  necessity  as  the  last  word  ;  and  He  had 
already  foreseen  and  determined  the  new  act  and 
the  new  stage.  There  will  come  the  desolation  ; 
and  still  at  the  end  there  will  be  a  residue  left 
with  which  God  will  still  be  able  to  work,  and 
out  of  which  He  will  still  bring  to  pass  the  good 
thing  that  was  in  His  heart.  "  As  in  a  terebinth 
and  as  an  oak,  whose  stock  rcmaineth  when 
they  are  felled,"  so  there  will  be  a  Holy  Seed 
which  will  never  fail,  and  out  of  which  all  may 
be  re-born. 

"  Lord,  how  long  ?  "  That  question,  put  in 
that  form,  would  have  saved  us  a  lot  of  trouble 
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if  it  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  crude 
antagonism  between  God's  justice  and  His 
mercy  by  which  people  tried  to  explain  the 
severities  of  the  Atonement.  The  argument 
proceeded  on  the  idea  that  justice  had  got  to 
be  cut  down,  or  cancelled,  or  arrested,  or  in  some 
way  negatived  by  a  counter  motive  which  drove 
it  back  ;  and  we  had  a  picture  of  a  sort  of  civil 
war  inside  the  Deity.  But,  in  the  spirit  of  Isaiah, 
we  should  have  refused  all  idea  of  antagonism, 
and  should  never  have  questioned  whether 
justice  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost, 
since  it  was  the  same  God  Who  was  both  just 
and  merciful.  We  should  have  assumed  that 
justice  must  work  itself  out  to  the  uttermost, 
being  the  expression  of  God  Himself.  Only  we 
should  have  asked  whether,  when  we  had  come 
to  the  end  of  His  justice,  and  of  all  that  justice 
required,  there  was  not  something  more  in  God 
which  still  continued,  and  overlapped,  and  went 
on  to  achieve  the  new  step  which  the  working- 
out  of  justice  had  made  essential  and  inevitable 
since  God  was  good.  Yes !  we  should  have 
said,  we  take  in  all  that  the  righteousness  of  God 
involves  ;  and  then,  what  next  ?  and  then, 
what  more  ?  Justice  has  not  said  everything 
that  is  in  God,  but  only  what  justice  is  ;  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said.  So  when 
we  have  listened  to  the  last  word  of  the  divine 
requirement  we  should  have  said :  Yea !  O 
Lord  ;  and  now  how  long  before  the  next  word 
is   given,    and    the    new   light   breaks,  and   the 
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new   hope    arrives,   and   the    great    deliverance 
comes  ? 

I  think,  perhaps,  the  question  might  have 
saved  us  from  some  of  our  bewilderments  and 
perplexities  over  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
There,  too,  Christ  our  Lord  accepts  the  law  of 
righteousness,  for  He  is  always  commending  it. 
"  Verily,"  He  says,  "  thou  shalt  not  come  out 
thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing." 
And  He  proposes  Himself  to  vindicate  the 
justice  of  God  at  the  great  tribunal,  at  which  all 
shall  answer  for  their  deeds,  and  He  will  send 
His  angels  to  gather  up  the  tares  and  burn  them. 
All  this  He  allows  for,  and  even  in  terrible 
shapes — such  as  that  in  which  He  pictures  the 
city  of  the  murderers  being  destroyed  and  burned 
up,  or  the  men  who  are  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
cast  out  to  the  darkness.  There  are  awful 
necessities  that  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  But 
then,  in  the  Sermon  He  asks  that,  granting  all 
that,  we  should  go  one  better.  We  should  go 
on  beyond  the  limit  of  the  law.  We  should 
not  find  ourselves  exhausted  with  carrying  out 
justice,  but  should  have  inexhaustible  stores  yet 
of  forgiveness  and  hope  on  which  we  should  be 
at  all  times  ready  to  draw  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

"  Then,  said  I,  Lord,  how  long  ? "  In  all 
moments  of  great  darkness,  when  the  judge- 
ments of  God  are  heavy  upon  us,  and  when  we 
recognize  how  much  penalty  we  deserve,  and 
how    black   things   are,   and    how   terrible    the 
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avenging  necessities  of  fact  are,  and  we  seem 
compassed  about  with  a  great  night  in  which  we 
can  see  no  light,  we  shall  remember  the  courage 
of  the  prophet,  and  shall  be  sure  that  just  because 
the  hour  is  so  dark,  therefore  it  must  end  ;  and 
just  because  God  is  so  austere,  therefore  He  is 
going  to  show  His  face  in  a  new  day  ;  and  just 
because  everything  seems  lost,  therefore  some- 
thing is  being  secured,  some  residue  is  being 
preserved  out  of  which  the  dead  stock  will  be 
revived.  And,  looking  round  at  all  the  encom- 
passing night,  we  shall  ask,  and  ask  again : 
"How  long,  Lord  ?  "  It  can  only  be  for  a  time. 
There  must  be  a  new  thing  happen.  The  divine 
power  is  not  exhausted.  The  divine  will  has  yet 
things  in  store.  The  divine  love  will  achieve  its 
own  end.  "  Lord,  how  long  ? "  So  Easter 
speaks.  It  must  come  at  last.  There  will  be  an 
end  of  all  the  troubles.  "  Watchman  !  what  of 
the  night  ? "  So  long :  so  weary :  the  desperation  : 
the  retort.  "  The  morn  cometh,  and  the  night 
also."  On  and  on,  the  dreadful  succession.  Yet 
still  we  cry,  "  How  long  ? "  until  it  will  be  here 
— the  last  Easter — the  morning  that  never  passes 
away.  No  more  night !  Thank  God  !  Thank 
God! 


XIII 
The   Place  of  Question 

THE  boy  Jesus  made  His  first  Epiphany 
by  asking  questions  inside  the  holy 
Temple.  It  was  the  fact  of  being  inside 
it,  for  the  very  first  time  in  His  life,  that  seems 
to  have  stirred  the  questions.  He  was  caught 
away  from  the  environment  of  home.  He  had 
let  its  pressure  fall  away  from  Him  as  a  forgotten 
thing.  He  was  absorbed  in  the  business  with 
"  the  Father,"  which  blotted  out,  for  the  moment, 
even  the  claim  of  His  Mother.  So  high  was  the 
elation  with  which  He  surrendered  Himself  to 
the  historic  glory  of  the  House  of  the  Lord.  He 
carried  in  Him  the  heart  of  a  Jew,  passionately 
true  to  the  national  honour.  And,  at  once,  it  was 
questions  that  He  asked  and  answered.  There 
were  problems  roused  into  action  by  the  very 
power  of  the  place.  It  was  the  very  spot  where 
the  hidden  secrets  that  lurked  in  the  silence  of 
common  days  should  receive  their  solution.  It 
was  the  right  area  in  which  to  bring  out  the 
anxieties  and  perplexities  that  haunted  the  soul. 
Because  He  was  so  close  inside  His  Father's 
affairs,  and  His  Father's  dwelling-place,  therefore 
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His  reason  and  imagination  were  evoked  into 
full  action,  to  ask  questions  and  to  demand 
answers. 

We  in  this  dark  day  are  besieged  by  swarming 
problems  which  arise  out  of  matters  which  are 
very  far  indeed  from  being  God  the  Father's 
business.  We  are  staggered  by  them  quite  as 
overwhelmingly  as  those  who  do  not  especially 
trouble  themselves  about  what  is,  or  what  is  not, 
God's  business.  We  have  no  privilege  of  escape. 
Indeed,  our  perplexity  is  all  the  greater  according 
to  the  measure  of  our  belief  in  an  Almighty 
Father.  But  one  incomparable  advantage  is  ours. 
We  can  take  these  questionings  and  searchings  of 
heart  inside  the  field  of  faith.  We  can  go  straight 
into  the  Temple  of  God,  and  there,  even  though 
we  cannot  yet  understand  the  end  of  these  things, 
we  know  that  we  are  asking  our  questions  at  the 
right  spot  where  their  answer  finally  lies. 

Certainly  they  can  never  be  answered  from 
outside.  No  explanation  is  possible  for  those 
who  stand  aloof  as  spectators,  looking  on  with 
amazement  and  horror  at  a  world  that  must  seem 
to  them  to  have  gone  wildly  and  badly  mad.  We 
must  be  inside  the  whole  miserable  matter  to 
know  what  it  means  ;  and  at  the  heart  of  it,  at  its 
deepest  core,  is  God — God  at  work,  in  His  awful 
righteousness,  subduing  all  things  to  Himself,  by 
the  force  of  his  eternal  and  sacrificial  love. 

What  interpretation  of  this  vast  welter  is  con- 
ceivable which  omits  from  its  calculations  this 
ultimate  factor  ?     Ordinary  days  may  be  able  to 
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afford  an  interpretation  of  themselves  which  lies 
nearer  the  surface  ;  but,  to-day,  the  surfaces  are 
all  broken  through,  and  there  is  no  stopping  short 
of  the  deepest  ground  that  there  is.  The  enormous 
scale  of  the  drama,  of  which  this  appalling  war  is  a 
mere  episode,  refuses  to  be  measured  by  anything 
less  than  the  eternal.  The  slowness  of  the  process 
by  which  the  mills  grind  out  the  adequate  issue 
compels  us  to  travel  far  beyond  human  horizons. 
We  can  judge  nothing  unless  we  can  see  with 
God's  eyes,  and  hope  with  God's  hope,  and  live  in 
God's  patience,  and  touch  His  awful  seriousness. 

So  we  go  inside  to  put  our  questions.  Only 
within  His  house  can  we  dare  ask  them.  Only 
there  can  we  look  for  the  sufficing  answer.  To 
be  within  is  not  to  stifle,  but  to  stimulate,  our 
passion  to  read  the  secret  of  life.  We  should 
ask  more  questions,  because  we  are  in  the  house 
of  God.  We  should  be  stung  into  a  more  insistent 
curiosity.  Brain  and  heart  should  be  clamorous 
with  inquiry.  The  stronger  our  belief,  the  more 
vehement  should  be  our  craving  for  knowledge. 
Questions  should  pour  from  our  lips  the  moment 
we  find  ourselves  within  the  courts  of  the  Lord's 
house. 

The  Jew  had  taught  us  this  in  his  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  men  who  are  nearest  to  God  are 
those  who  most  vehemently  press  home  their 
demands  on  God  to  justify  Himself  in  the  facts. 
Their  faith  in  their  special  relationship  to  Him 
rouses  them  to  more  and  more  urgent  insistence. 

"  O  God,  how  long  shall  Thine  adversary  do 
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Thee  this  dishonour  ?  Why  withdrawest  Thou 
Thy  hand  ?  Why  pluckest  Thou  not  Thy  right 
hand  out  of  Thy  bosom  to  consume  the  enemy  ? 
Arise,  O  God,  maintain  Thine  own  cause  :  remem- 
ber how  the  foolish  man  blasphemeth  Thee  daily. 
Up,  Lord  ;  why  sleepest  Thou  ?  Awake,  and  be 
not  absent  from  us  for  ever.  Wherefore  hidest 
Thou  Thy  face,  and  forgettest  our  misery  and 
trouble  ?  Arise,  and  help  us,  and  deliver  us  for 
Thy  mercy's  sake." 

It  is  intolerable  to  their  loyalty  that  His  good- 
ness should  be  obscured — that  His  purpose  should 
be  unverified. 

"  Lord,  how  long  shalt  Thou  hide  Thyself,  for 
ever  ?  Remember,  Lord,  the  rebukes  that  Thy 
servants  have  ;  and  how  I  do  bear  in  my  bosom 
the  rebukes  of  many  people,  wherewith  Thine 
enemies  have  blasphemed  Thee  and  slandered 
the  footsteps  of  Thine  anointed." 

So  they  ask.  So  they  besiege  the  throne  with 
keen  cries  for  light.  So  they  give  expression  to 
their  bewilderment  and  their  anguish.  They  are 
importunate.  They  will  go  on  until  they  get  an 
answer.  They  will  not  be  put  off  or  silenced. 
Job  refuses  all  the  orthodox  arguments  for  refrain- 
ing his  tongue,  and  bowing  his  head  to  the  blast. 
No  !  He  will  fill  all  heaven  with  his  loud  pro- 
tests. He  will  repudiate  all  suggested  palliatives. 
He  will  not  sit  down  meekly  under  the  cloud. 
He  has  the  right  to  know  why.  He  is  deter- 
mined to  exercise  that  right.  He  will  beat  at  all 
the  barriers,  he  will  knock  at  every  door,  he  must 
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find  some  entry  into  the  eternal  council.  He 
must  have  it  explained  and  justified.  Nothing 
less  than  this  will  satisfy  him  ;  just  because  he 
is  God's  man,  just  because  he  believes,  just 
because  he  is  absolutely  certain  that,  somehow, 
somewhere,  God  will  be  his  Redeemer,  and  will 
justify  his  good  Name.  And  for  this  loud  and 
irrepressible  clamour  for  an  answer  Job  receives 
the  divine  approval.  He,  in  his  passion  of 
impatience,  was  right.  Those  who  would  silence 
his  inquiries  were  hopelessly  wrong. 

And  there  is  the  Preacher.  That  is  stronger 
still.  He  has  sent  out  his  questions  into  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  He  has  searched  with 
insatiable  curiosity.  He  has  found  no  answer. 
He  has  despaired  of  finding  one.  Yet  even  this 
sorrowful  failure  to  find  is  allowed  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  divine  revelation,  because  the 
tireless  questions  had  been  asked  out  of  a  spirit 
which  never  failed,  for  all  its  rebuffs  and  despairs, 
to  hold  fast  to  its  fundamental  belief  that  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  was  the  only  wisdom,  and  to  depart 
from  evil  the  one  form  of  understanding. 

Questions,  then,  are  the  right  form  for  Faith 
to  take  in  face  of  adverse  circumstance.  The 
blind  and  black  facts  provoke  it  to  vehement 
inquiry,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  standing 
within  the  Lord's  House,  and  ought  to  be  in 
possession  of  light.  Its  clamour  against  the 
darkness  which  encompasses  it  is  the  proof  of  its 
right  to  be  called  a  Child  of  Light.  Its  one 
supreme  duty  is  to  ask  why  ?     "  Why,  O  my 
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God,  dost  Thou  hide  Thy  face  from  Thy  ser- 
vants ?  "  "  How  can  it  be  that  we  see  no  light  ?  " 
"  Will  the  Lord  absent  Himself  for  ever,  and  will 
He  be  no  more  entreated  ? "  "  Is  His  mercy 
clean  gone  for  ever,  and  is  His  promise  come 
utterly  to  an  end  for  evermore  ?  "  "  Hath  God 
forgotten  to  be  gracious,  and  will  He  shut  up 
His  loving-kindness  in  displeasure  ? " 

But,  then,  these  questions  that  are  rightly  asked 
from  within  the  House  of  Faith  may  receive  no 
immediate  answer.  We  may  find  ourselves  with 
no  clear  solution,  no  satisfying  interpretation,  of 
the  present  welter.  We  may  be  as  helplessly  in 
the  dark  as  those  outside.  It  may  remain  a  blind 
impenetrable  tangle — a  riddle  that  is  beyond  our 
reading.  Yet  we  shall  not  desist,  for  all  that, 
from  our  entreaties  for  light.  We  shall  not  dis- 
guise our  bewilderment.  We  shall  not  be  put  off 
by  palliating  pleas.  We  shall  not  pretend  that 
these,  however  true  in  their  place,  avail  to  set 
aside  the  uttermost  challenge.  We  shall  insist 
that  God  has  yet  to  be  vindicated.  We  shall 
sharpen  our  inquiries,  and  not  blunt  their  edge. 
There  can  be  no  rest  until  the  seals  of  the  book 
have  been  broken  and  the  secret  been  read.  Till 
then  we  must  keep  no  silence,  but  weep  on,  and 
cry  aloud,  and  protest,  andt invoke.  The  Job  in 
us  must  retain  all,  and  more  than  all,  his  epic 
impatience.  For  we  have  this  strong  assurance — 
that  though  no  sufficient  answer  has  yet  been 
given,  we  are  asking  for  it  in  the  right  place — 
the  only  place  in  which  it  can  ever  arrive.     In 
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the  courts  of  the  Lord's  House,  there  where  God 
set  His  Name,  there  where  the  divine  action  has 
its  focus  and  its  pivot,  there  where  all  innermost 
and  ultimate  powers  are  at  play — there,  and  there 
only,  is  it  ever  possible  that  the  riddle  will  be 
read,  and  the  word  given  which  will  set  our  hearts 
and  minds  at  rest. 

"  We  wait  for  Thy  loving-kindness,  O  Lord,  in 
the  midst  of  Thy  Temple."  There,  or  nowhere, 
will  be  our  Epiphany.  We  can  wrestle  all  night, 
so  long  as  we  know  that  it  is  the  angel  of  God 
with  whom  we  wrestle,  until  the  morning  break 
over  Mahanaim. 


XIV 
The  Place  of  Experience  in  Religion 

THE  report  of  the  chaplains  at  the  Front 
on  the  mind  of  the  men  in  the  trenches 
is  severe  enough  in  all  conscience.  It 
deals  in  very  plain  speech  with  a  mass  of  the 
Church's  failures.  But  there  is  one  theme  almost 
entirely  lacking.  There  is  no  intellectual  dis- 
turbance, no  speculative  dispute.  The  attack, 
the  complaint,  is  based  on  practical  and  moral 
grounds.  Hardly  anything  else  comes  in. 
There  are  a  few  allusions  to  the  familiar  Old 
Testament  problems ;  but  these,  again,  are  mainly 
concerned  with  ethical  difficulties.  It  is  only 
among  naval  officers,  apparently,  that  you  come 
across  a  certain  scientific  agnosticism.  To  the 
old  fogies  of  the  Lux  Mundi  period,  this  change 
of  venue  is  phenomenal.  In  their  day,  it  was 
the  intellectual  world  which  was  in  ferment.  The 
stress  and  storm  all  beat  round  the  speculative 
issues  that  were  at  stake.  Science  was  challeng- 
ing religion  with  the  categories  of  a  rampant 
empiricism.  Philosophic  thought  was  keenly 
engaged  in  shaping  and  reshaping  its  determining 
formulae.      The   trouble   was   always   over   the 
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fundamental  matters  of  spiritual  belief.  It  was 
the  dialectical  values  of  the  Creed  itself  that  were 
for  ever  in  debate. 

Now,  all  this  seems  to  have  disappeared  from 
the  temper  and  the  mood  of  the  typical  man  at 
the  Front,  who  represents  in  the  new  armies  the 
typical  working  citizen  at  home.  The  central 
Creed  hardly  comes  under  discussion.  The 
burning  questions  all  turn  on  why,  with  such  a 
Creed,  the  Church  is  not  infinitely  more  effective 
— why  does  it  put  out  its  Creed  so  poorly — why 
does  it  belie  its  own  Creed — why  is  a  Church, 
with  such  a  glorious  opportunity,  and  so  high 
and  free  a  message,  so  stuffy,  and  dull,  and 
impotent  ? 

The  only  intellectual  problem  that  does  still 
turn  up — that  of  miracle — rather  illustrates  than 
conflicts  with  this  lack  of  speculative  interest. 
For  miracle  appears  as  the  last  remaining  source 
of  collision  between  those  two  close  friends — 
religion  and  science.  In  every  other  way,  the 
lion  has  long  ago  lain  down  with  the  lamb. 
Religion  and  science  are  sworn  friends.  Their 
days  of  suspicion  and  enmity  are  over.  The 
mind  of  science  is  just  the  mind  that  best  suits 
and  interprets  our  faith.  Life  could  so  easily  be 
treated  under  the  same  continuous  mood,  if  only 
there  were  not  this  uncomfortable  jolt  here  and 
there,  over  a  Virgin  birth,  or  an  empty  tomb, 
which  just  interrupts  the  prevailing  peace. 
Miracle  is  not  discussed  on  its  philosophical 
side.     It  is,  indeed,  against  the  grain  to  occupy 
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oneself  in  so  wearisome  and  obsolete  a  debate. 
It  is  objected  to,  because  it  is  practically  at  vari- 
ance with  the  normal  mind  which  instinctively 
repudiates  it  as  a  violence  intruded  into  its 
satisfying  and  coherent  expectations.  Experi- 
ence, whether  secular  or  spiritual,  would  be  all  of 
a  piece,  if  only  this  uncongenial  intrusion  could 
be  disposed  of. 

This  is  a  familiar  temper  at  this  moment,  then, 
and  it  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
book  which  a  knot  of  our  personal  friends  has 
put  together,  and  has  called  Faith  or  Fear?1  The 
interrogatory  in  the  title  is  a  little  irritating. 
We  could  have  done  that  for  ourselves,  if  the 
alternative  had  simply  been  placed  before  us  of 
going  forward  in  faith,  or  shrinking  back  in  fear. 
But  that  is  a  small  matter.  The  book  is  frank, 
free,  and  stimulating.  It  is  written  in  excellent 
temper,  and  it  makes  a  very  effective  personal 
appeal  to  its  readers.  Two,  at  least,  of  the 
writers  lay  open  their  own  secret  story,  and,  by 
letting  us  into  their  intimate  hearts,  win  our 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  cause  for  which  they 
plead. 

It  suffers,  I  think,  from  two  incidental  defects. 
It  is  a  little  late  in  the  day.  For  it  is  still 
actively  employed  in  emphasizing  the  failure  of 
the  Church  to  get  itself  understood  or  to  realize 
its  function.  Now,  we  started  the  National 
Mission  with  this  incrimination.     We  all  went  at 

1  Faith  or  Fear?       *An  appeal   to    the    Qhurch  of  England. 
Macmillan  &  Co.      191 6. 
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it  with  a  will.  The  unhappy  old  Church  of 
England  caught  it  from  every  side.  She  felt 
like  Artemus  Ward  when  he  dreamed  an  evil 
dream  that  his  wife  was  beating  him  with  a 
broomstick,  and  woke  up  to  find  it  was  true. 
It  is  just  what  she  was  at.  So  the  Church 
found  her  best  friends  outdoing  her  foes  in  the 
vigour  with  which  they  belaboured  her.  Every 
weakness  in  her  was  exposed  by  those  within  her 
fold  in  unmeasured  frankness.  Her  dirty  linen 
was  washed  in  public,  with  a  reckless  "  abandon  " 
of  reserve.  The  whole  world  was  admitted  to 
the  sight  of  her  as  she  openly  chastised  herself. 
It  was  a  good  way  to  begin.  It  cleared  the  field 
for  a  real  and  thorough  overhauling.  It  laid  the 
ground  for  a  true  act  of  repentance. 

But,  now,  we  have  got  a  little  satiated  with 
our  own  candour.  We  are  rather  tired  of  the 
abuse.  We  know  all  that  has  to  be  said.  It 
has  been  said  very  loud  and  very  clear.  We 
have  had  enough  of  it.  There  is  a  recoil.  We 
are  recovering  the  balance.  So  this  book,  with 
its  rather  violent  onslaught  on  the  familiar  lines, 
is  a  bit  behind  its  day.  We  have  got  past  all 
that. 

Then,  secondly,  it  has  not  quite  made  up  its 
mind  at  what  level  it  will  do  its  work.  It  is  not 
of  a  piece.  The  efforts  are  of  unequal  weight 
and  substance.  The  primitive  and  youthful  con- 
fessions of  Mr.  Donald  Hankey  feel  a  little  raw 
beside  the  grave  and  rather  depressing  exposition 
of  the  case  by  Mr.  Scott  Palmer.     Mr.  Donald- 
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son  flings  at  us  one  of  those  earnest  and  eloquent 
appeals  on  behalf  of  Labour  and  its  aspirations 
which  he  has  accustomed  us  to  look  for  from 
him.  Mr.  Harold  Anson  gives  one  very  helpful 
and  thoughtful  essay  on  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord,  in  which  we  only  miss  the  final  touch  by 
which  Du  Bose  shows  that  the  full  consumma- 
tion of  our  nature  is,  itself,  effected  from  beyond 
nature,  and  verifies  its  transcendence  by  com- 
pleting the  immanent  growth.  But  his  second 
essay,  a  sharp  rail  at  Church  abuses,  is  hardly  on 
the  same  plane. 

And  between  Mr.  Scott  Palmer  and  Mr.  Han- 
key  comes  the  work  of  Mr.  Matthews,  which 
occupies  the  main  bulk  of  the  book,  and  which, 
again,  stands  by  itself,  and  has  its  own  way  and 
mood,  and  does  not  quite  belong  to  anything  but 
itself.  It  reads  as  if  this  was  the  original  book, 
to  which  others  had,  then,  been  asked  to  make  such 
contributions  as  they  liked  to  offer.  The  result 
is  rather  casual  and  uneven.  But  Mr.  Matthews 
himself  has  much  to  say  that  is  effective,  and 
representative,  and  stimulating. 

But,  apart  from  these  flaws,  it  is  excellent 
reading,  full  of  suggestion,  though,  now  and 
again,  slight  and  hasty.  There  is  one  key-word 
that  turns  up  everywhere :  and  it  is  of  it  that 
I  would  speak,  especially  in  its  connection  with 
"miracle."  That  word  is  "experience" — a  word 
that  we  all  are  using  night  and  day,  with  an  ever- 
increasing  interest  and  value.  We  all  say  that 
the  ultimate  appeal  of  religion  is  to  experience ; 
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and  that  the  Creeds  are  the  expression  of  that 
experience. 

It  is  of  vital  importance,  therefore,  that  we 
should  have  made  clear  to  our  minds  what  the 
term  connotes,  and  how  much  it  carries.  For, 
first,  we  mean,  generally,  individual  experience. 
That  is  where  we  begin.  Religion  can  only  be 
real  through  being  grounded  in  an  actual  experi- 
ence that  is  my  own.  No  external  authority  can 
take  the  place  of  such  experience.  Authority 
can  only  acquire  its  meaning,  and  can  only 
become  an  intelligible  claim,  by  virtue  of  the 
inner  personal  experience  which  recognizes  its 
worth. 

We  are  quite  right  to  press  this  for  all  that  it 
is  worth.  But,  then,  when  we  have  got  so  far, 
we  have  only  begun.  We  are  not  near  the  end 
yet.  For  the  personal  experience,  by  virtue  of 
its  own  inherent  character,  admits  us  into  a  larger 
experience — the  experience  of  all  those  who  have 
shared,  and  are  sharing,  this  very  same  act  of 
religion.  For  religion  cannot  be  what  it  is 
without  being  more  than  a  personal  affair.  It 
is,  in  its  essence,  corporate,  social,  universal. 
This  is  what  we  are  all  saying  with  more  and 
more  emphasis  every  day.  Religion  only  exists 
through  a  multitude  of  members  who  have  passed 
within  a  common  experience  of  what  God  does  in 
their  souls.  Our  own  experience  carries  with  it 
these  other  experiences.  It  reports  itself  as 
universal  in  type.  It  is  a  revelation  to  us  or 
what  we  have   in   common    with   many   others. 
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And,  of  course,  this,  which  is  true  of  all  religion, 
comes  to  its  climax  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
That  religion  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  universal. 
It  makes  this  universality  its  Gospel.  And  the 
act  of  experience  by  which  any  one  soul  is 
brought  inside  the  action  of  the  redemptive 
love  in  Christ  Jesus,  by  itself,  and  in  itself, 
constitutes  that  one  soul  as  a  member  in  a  body, 
a  unit  in  a  Church.  Its  own  experience  plants  it 
within  the  scope  of  the  universal  experience. 
That  is  its  force  :  its  secret :  its  glory.  All  these 
others  have  been  saved  by  the  very  act  in  which 
it  has  found  salvation.  Its  own  story  is  insepar- 
ably and  inveterately  convoked  in  the  common 
story  of  all.  So,  in  the  moment  of  entry  upon 
its  own  direct  experience,  it  finds  itself  enfolded 
within  an  immense  body  of  experiences  which 
have  equal  value  with  its  own  ;  and,  without 
which,  its  own  experience  cannot  be  made  intel- 
ligible even  to  itself. 

Here,  then,  at  once  the  soul  is  met  by  an 
authority  vouchsafed  for  by  its  own  experience. 
It  cannot  but  see  that  its  own  experience  covers, 
as  yet,  but  a  tiny  corner  of  a  vast  field,  which 
others  have  travelled  over.  It  cannot  make  its 
own,  indeed,  what  others  have  been  through. 
But  it  can  understand  out  of  its  own  experience 
what  it  is  that  they  mean.  Their  language,  their 
report  becomes  intelligible  to  it.  In  all  the 
variations  of  individual  salvation  there  is  an 
absolute  identity  verified  in  the  Name  of  Him 
Who  saves  ;   and  there  is  one,  and   one   only, 
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Spirit  Who  passes  in  and  out  of  all,  and  knits 
all  together,  and  builds  up  out  of  all  a  single 
coherent  unity.  So  that  the  soul  cannot  read 
its  secret  in  the  Spirit  without  becoming  aware 
how  little  it  yet  knows  even  of  the  secret  which 
is  its  own.  It  will  take  it  all  its  life  to  go  on 
learning  more  and  more  of  the  infinite  wonder 
that  broke  in  upon  it  on  the  day  that  it  first 
knew  and  felt  the  reality  of  the  mystery  into 
which  it  had  been  caught  up. 

This  is  all  plain  enough  to  the  writers  of  the 
book  :  but,  if  they  had  remembered  it,  would 
Mr.  Hankey,  for  instance,  have  been  so  upset 
because  his  candidate  for  baptism  finds  himself 
engaged  in  a  service  which  his  own  brief  and 
immediate  experience  cannot  yet  interpret  alto- 
gether, or  justify  ?  I  will  grant  to  him  that  the 
abrupt  introduction  of  Noah  is  most  unfortunate, 
for,  indeed  (apart  from  the  legendary  type  of  the 
tale),  the  intended  parallel  breaks  down,  as  the 
rescue  of  Noah  from  the  water  does  nothing  to 
illustrate  our  rescue  by  water.  But  (leaving  this 
mere  detail  aside)  the  Office,  if  it  sum  up  the 
endless  experience  of  innumerable  souls  through 
an  immense  past,  is  bound  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  child-experience  by  which  this  new 
soul  has  just  been  brought  in. 

And  the  candidate  ought  to  feel  this.  It 
should  be  his  joy  and  peace  to  be  overswept  by 
something  larger,  deeper,  more  massive,  more 
wonderful,  more  enduring,  that  what  he  can  yet 
contribute    to  its   interpretation.       Great    words 
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should  be  ringing  about  him — charged  with 
values  which  he  can  but  dimly  apprehend.  High 
phrases  should  intone  round  about  him,  suggestive 
of  the  mystical  abysses  which  are  being  opened 
to  his  entry.  The  act  done  over  him  and  in 
him  should,  most  certainly,  gather  up  into  itself 
his  own  vital  interest  in  it  by  which  it  makes 
itself,  verily,  his  :  but  it  should  also  be  felt  to  be 
something  transcending  far  what,  as  yet,  he  has 
understood  and  apprehended.  For  he  is  being 
baptized  into  a  body,  a  new  people,  the  nation  of 
the  redeemed,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  That 
Church  is  the  organic  expression  of  the  universal 
experience,  as  it  has  justified  and  verified  itself 
to  all  those  who  have,  through  the  sequent 
centuries,  massed  together  their  corporate  experi- 
ence of  what  the  one  Name  of  their  salvation  can 
do  for  the  infinite  multitudes  out  of  all  races  and 
tongues,  in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  down  all 
the  line  of  generation  after  generation.  Office 
and  Creed,  rite  and  formula,  have  behind  them 
the  weight  and  volume  of  this  enormous  experi- 
ence. They  convey  the  common  heritage.  They 
must  be  weighed  and  considered  and  explained 
in  their  relation  to  this  overwhelming  context. 
It  cannot  but  recognize  that  their  authoritative 
value  is  based  on  the  same  grounds  as  our  own. 

This  corporate  experience  has  not  been  left  to 
accumulate  by  chance,  at  haphazard.  It  has  an 
organization  dedicated  to  its  testing  and  preserva- 
tion. It  is  called  "the  Church."  Not,  of  course, 
that  there  are  not  real  Christian  experiences  out- 
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side  the  frontiers  of  this  organization,  since  its 
coherent  unity  was  shattered.  But,  still,  here, 
and  here  alone,  is  an  institution  organized  for 
the  very  purpose  of  retaining  coherence  and 
continuity  in  the  central  bulk  of  Christian 
experience.  Here  is  a  framework  by  which 
they  are  held  in  touch  with  one  another  all  over 
the  earth.  Here  is  the  organ  of  the  corporate 
memory  by  which  the  experience  of  the  past  is 
handed  on,  as  a  living  and  unified  heritage,  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Here  is  an  unbroken  society  which  transmits 
the  gathered  momentum  of  the  whole  sum  of 
such  experience.  It  has  proved,  by  the  sifting 
process  of  survival,  what  belongs  to  the  main 
movement.  It  possesses,  in  its  Creeds  and  in  its 
forms  of  worship,  the  signals  of  that  cardinal  con- 
tinuity of  life  which  has  been  verified  through 
effort  and  strain  and  struggle.  These  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  the  effectual  standards  by  which 
the  coherence  of  infinitely  varied  experiences  with 
one  another,  down  all  the  changing  days,  may  be 
tested.  The  new  has  the  right  to  be  what  it  is  : 
but,  if  it  is  a  true  experience,  it  must  be  able  to 
testify  to  its  consistency  with  the  sum  of  typical, 
representative,  proved,  crucial  certainties  which 
have  ever  constituted  the  inherent  heart  of  the 
continuous  assurance.  It  must  show  its  power  to 
coexist  with  what  has  gone  before  it,  and  can 
come  down  to  it.  It  must  verify  its  claim  to 
enter  into  a  great  tradition,  a  prolonged  history, 
which  it  carries  on  by  vivifying  it  afresh.     The 
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Church,  as  the  historical  expression  of  an  agelong 
experience,  is  no  mere  outward  and  accidental 
form,  it  is  rooted  in  the  reality  of  things.  And 
it  is  from  this  reality  that  it  derives  its  authority 
over  the  individual  experience. 

Indeed,  all  our  modernist  friends  allow  this. 
They  heartily  recognize  the  soul's  need  to  live 
and  breathe  as  the  member  of  a  society  with  a 
continuous  existence.  They  confess  gladly  the 
authority  which  belongs  to  the  sum  of  past 
experience.  Only  they  do  not  always  see  how 
much  follows  from  this.  And,  moreover,  they 
do  not  always  realize  what  it  is  which  actually 
regulates  and  ensures  the  essential  continuity 
between  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  those  of 
the  present. 

What  is  it  ?  Surely,  this — that  the  whole  body 
of  spiritual  experiences  dates  from  an  original 
experience  which  cannot  but  possess  the  authority 
which  belongs  to  it  through  being,  by  its  very 
nature,  unique. 

There  is  no  experience  of  the  after  generations 
that  can  compare  with  the  experience  of  those 
who  actually  saw  Jesus  Christ  alive  and  risen 
after  having  gone  in  and  out  with  Him  from  the 
Baptism  of  John  to  the  Death  on  the  Cross.  The 
actual  pressure  of  His  felt  presence,  the  actual 
sight  of  the  events  of  His  career,  the  actual  sound 
of  His  voice  in  their  ears,  and  the  light  of  His 
eyes  as  it  read  their  souls,  the  actual  agony  of 
His  criminal  death,  and  the  actual  assurance  that 
He  was  standing  alive  in  their  midst  in  the  upper 
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chamber,  with  His  breath  upon  their  heads,  and 
His  hands  lifted  in  blessing — this  happened  once 
for  all  :  this  can  never  be  again. 

Nor  can  any  but  these  men  ever  tell  what  was 
the  full  impression  made  upon  His  companions, 
and  why  they  felt  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  accept 
from  Him  the  claim  to  utter  sinlessness,  and  the 
right  to  forgive  sin  even  as  God  forgives  it. 

Blessed  indeed  are  they  that  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed.  They  can  enter  into  their 
full  blessing,  losing  nothing  of  it  though  having 
been  denied  the  direct  experience.  But  they  can 
only  arrive  at  this  blessing  through  the  witness  of 
those  who  believed  because  they  saw.  They  have 
no  other  means  of  acquiring  it.  Over  all  their 
effort  to  arrive  and  to  receive,  there  must  stand 
the  authority  of  those  who  can  assure  to  them  the 
certainty  of  entry  because  they  can  say  "That 
which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have 
heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which 
we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  ; 
for  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it, 
and  bear  witness  ;  yea  !  that  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  us." 

We  can  claim  direct  experience  of  the  Risen 
Christ  and  of  the  Spirit  that  He,  through  His 
rising  again,  has  the  power  to  send  down.  Of 
this  we  can  say  with  the  Samaritan,  "  We  believe, 
not  because  of  any  saying  of  another,  for  we  have 
heard  Him  ourselves  and  know  that  He  is  indeed 
the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 
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Yes!  Christ  is  ours.  His  Spirit  is  ours.  Blessed, 
blessed  are  we,  in  this  certainty,  even  though  we 
have  not  seen  !  But  the  direct  sense  of  the  Christ 
alive  in  us  is  the  witness  to  the  reality  of  a  body 
of  fact  which  we  can  only  know  through  those 
who  were  there.  The  actual  forms  which  that 
fact  took  :  the  actual  presentation  which  Jesus 
made  of  Himself  on  earth  in  the  flesh  :  the  actual 
things  that  He  did  on  our  behalf :  the  actual  task 
set  Him  by  His  Father  to  fulfil :  the  cup  that 
He  actually  drank  :  the  baptism  with  which  He 
was  actually  baptized  :  this  cannot  be  made  a  matter 
of  our  experience.  We  can  only  know  it  from 
those  who  touched  and  handled.  And  it  is  from 
those  alone  that  we  can  get  a  measure  or  scale  of 
the  personal  impression  that  He  made,  by  His 
presence,  on  their  minds  and  hearts  by  all  that 
He  said  and  did  in  the  amazing  day  of  their 
companionship  with  Him.  It  is  they  only  who 
can  give  the  particular  presentation  of  the  facts 
which  His  personal  quality  put  into  His  acts. 
They  alone  can  interpret  those  acts  in  the  light 
of  what  He  was  as  He  made  Himself  known  by 
them.  They  alone  can  give  them  their  true 
valuation  as  expressions  of  that  distinctive  per- 
sonality which  spoke  through  them.  We  can 
only  learn  what  He  was,  and  what  He  is,  through 
His  effect  upon  them,  through  their  report  of 
what  He  made  Himself  felt  by  them  to  be.  There 
is  no  other  way  at  all  by  which  we  can  arrive 
at  Him. 

And  He  Himself  chose  this  way  deliberately 
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and  of  set  purpose.  He  left  us  no  other  evidence 
of  what  He  had  been  except  the  impression  of  the 
facts  left  upon  the  hearts  of  His  friends.  They 
had  been  selected  for  this  very  end.  He  had 
lived,  and  eaten,  and  slept,  and  talked,  and 
walked,  with  them  in  order  that  the  impression 
might  be  sure  and  ineffaceable.  And  there  He 
left  it.  When  He  had  gone  from  sight  that 
impression,  that  memory,  was  the  one  and  only 
thing  that  remained  to  tell  of  His  appearing. 

Our  own  experience,  then,  of  what  Christ  can 
do  for  our  souls  admits  us,  first,  inside  a  vast 
traditional  accredited  experience,  held  together 
by  a  continuous  and  organic  Church  within  which 
our  own  has  to  find  its  place.  Its  own  experience 
makes  it  aware  of  how  far  wider  than  itself  this 
inherited  experience  is  :  and  how  much  there  must 
be,  covered  by  the  common  Creed,  of  which  it,  as 
yet,  knows  little  or  nothing.  It  has  much  to  learn : 
it  will  never  know  more  than  a  part :  it  will  always 
have  to  allow  for  ground  which  it  has  not,  person- 
ally, covered.  It  will  spend  all  its  life  in  gradually 
relating  what  it  knows  already  to  what  it  can  only, 
as  yet,  gather  from  the  authority  of  others.  As  it 
verifies,  bit  by  bit,  those  sections  of  the  common 
experience  which  it  can  avail  to  make  its  own,  it 
will  see  more  and  more  reason  for  trusting  the 
rest  of  what  is  obviously  a  coherent  body  of 
experience.  This  effort  to  bring  its  own  tiny 
area  into  living  relationship  with  the  whole  will 
be  the  story  ofits  life. 

And  then,  secondly,  its  own  experience  has  for 
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its  condition,  its  assumption,  its  determination, 
the  paramount  and  unique  body  of  experience 
which  belongs  to  those  who  alone  were  in  actual 
touch  with  the  Person,  and  the  facts  on  which  all 
our  being  depends.  That  experience  has  been 
recorded  in  a  body  of  literature  produced  by 
those  whom  the  Presence  had  dominated  and 
selected.  There  are  Epistles  by  which  to  verify 
the  full  impression  of  His  personal  significance 
which  the  facts  of  His  life  and  death,  and  the 
sense  of  His  personality,  had  left  upon  them. 
There  we  read  the  convictions  which  His  friends 
and  companions  had  inevitably  formed  about 
Him.  There  is  their  estimate  of  what  He 
meant,  of  what  He  was,  and  of  what  He  did. 

In  the  Gospels  they  have  recorded  how  they 
arrived  at  these  full  convictions,  and  the  events 
by  which  they  were  led  to  the  ultimate  event. 
They  tell  what  it  felt  to  be  with  Him,  and  how  it 
felt,  now  that  they  look  back  upon  it,  in  the 
light  of  their  ampler  knowledge.  Here  is  the 
deposit,  left  in  our  hands,  witnessing  to  the 
nature  of  the  apostolic  experience,  which  can 
never  be  again,  and  which  is  the  condition  of 
our  own  fellowship  in  a  like  experience  of  the 
living  Christ.  The  Apostolic  Creed  is  a  brief 
summary  of  what  this  supreme  experience  was. 

Now,  the  experience  included,  according  to  its 
own  account  of  itself,  three  matters  which  might 
be  left  out,  according  to  Mr.  Matthews,  without 
affecting  our  own  personal  experience,  which  is 
dependent  upon  it — (1)  Miracles  ;  (2)  A  Virgin 
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Birth  ;  (3)  A  Tomb  which  was  empty  on  Easter 
morning.  Our  living  experience  of  the  Divine 
Lord  is  independent  of  these  items.  So  he 
thinks.  But  is  it  ?  Can  it  be  ?  Would  it 
really  tally  with  the  primal  vital  experience  from 
which  it  derives  ?  That  experience  found  it 
necessary  to  its  own  coherence  to  express  itself 
in  a  way  which  includes  these  points.  Was  it 
of  no  real  moment,  of  no  vital  significance, 
that  it  did  so  ?  Would  it  really,  in  all  essential 
matters,  be  just  what  it  was  without  them  ? 
I  entirely  doubt  it. 

Take  the  Virgin-Birth.  The  apostolic  experi- 
ence has  found  it  essential  to  its  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  its  apprehension  of  His  love  in 
dying  on  the  Cross,  to  hold,  as  S.  Paul  told 
the  Philippians,  that  He  had,  in  being  born  for 
our  salvation,  emptied  Himself  of  a  glory 
already  possessed,  and  was  come  down  from 
above  into  the  flesh,  to  be  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  man.  This  belief  is  no  fantastical  way 
of  glorifying  Him,  it  is  essential  to  an  ethical 
and  spiritual  apprehension  of  His  mind.  But, 
if  so,  then  the  nature  of  His  birth  could  not 
but  be  affected.  It  might  be  identical  in 
character,  but  it  could  not  be  identical  in  method 
with  ordinary  birth.  There  must  be  something 
to  be  told  about  it  that  would  allow  for  His 
pre-existence.  What  was  told  is  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  and  convincing  explanation  that 
it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Some  words  of  Professor  Bethune-Baker  are  just 
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what  I  should  adopt.  "  The  Catholic  doctrine 
presupposes  what,  in  our  technical  language, 
we  call  the  personal  pre-existence  of  Him  Who 
was  born  as  man  into  the  world.  1  cannot 
myself  conceive  how  a  child  born  of  two  parents 
in  what  we  call  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
could  be  what  I  believe  our  Lord  to  be."  It 
seems  to  me  incredible  that  the  apostolic  story 
should  drop  this  particular  record  without  itself 
suffering  a  certain  shrinkage,  a  reduction  of 
scope  in  the  issues  involved.  A  passage  like 
that  of  S.  Paul  would  hang  in  the  air.  Yet  it 
is  a  passage  which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  moral  creed. 

And  the  Empty  Tomb !  Is  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  a  glad  and  confident  faith  in  the 
Resurrection  can  be  totally  unaffected  by  a 
pitiful  muddle  at  its  very  central  core  ?  It  is 
a  pitiful  muddle :  for  any  suggestion  as  to  how 
the  tomb  was  emptied  of  the  Body,  other  than 
in  the  way  suggested  in  the  apostolic  experi- 
ence, is  cumbered  by  every  possible  confusion 
and  ignominy.  There  is,  indeed,  no  suggestion 
which  carries  any  conviction  at  all,  or  which 
does  not  leave  an  impression  of  indignity  and 
repulsion.  Faith  could  not  but  be  sure  of 
deterioration  if  it  had,  at  its  very  heart  of 
hearts,  an  incident  so  beset  with  nagging  doubts, 
and  so  dismally  uncomfortable. 

And  "  Miracle."  Mr.  Matthews,  really,  ought 
not  to  condescend  to  the  instance  of  the  old 
woman   and    her   stocking  as   an    illustration   of 
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what  is  meant  by  "  Miracle."  We  are  not  living 
in  the  days  of  S.  Gregory  of  Tours,  when 
miracles  were  conceived  of  as  comic  freaks.  We 
are  men  who,  in  their  deepest  and  innermost 
moral  being,  demand,  as  the  first  necessity  of 
spiritual  existence,  an  invading  act  of  God, 
which  can  break  the  evil  heritage  of  the  past, 
and  reverse  the  momentum  of  their  nature,  and 
counter  the  driving  force  of  the  inevitable 
sequence  under  the  tyranny  of  which  they  lie. 
The  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  goods  shut 
up  in  his  palace.  And  there  must  be  a  stronger 
than  he  who  binds  him  fast,  and  strips  him  of 
his  armour.  Something  must  arrive  over  and 
above  what  their  normal  nature  has  to  give 
them.  Something  must  happen  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  as  a  mere  product  of  what  has 
been.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh. 
They  must  be  set  free  from  the  ring  of  routine. 
They  must  find  themselves  changed  into  new 
creatures  by  a  power  for  which  they  can  find 
no  explanation  in  themselves,  or  in  their  natural 
conditions.  Nothing  will  suffice  but  that  they 
should  be  born  again,  of  water  and  the  Spirit. 
All  things  must  have  become  new.  There 
must  have  come  into  play,  on  the  stage  of  human 
history,  that  which  history  cannot  account  for, 
as  its  effect,  as  one  of  its  phenomena.  Christ 
is  this  or  He  is  nothing.  And  this  is  "miracle." 
The  Resurrection  is  miracle.  The  New  Birth 
is  miracle.  And,  if  this  is  so,  it  cannot  be  for 
nothing  that    the    earthly  career  which  was  the 
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preparation  for  this  ultimate  miracle  should 
have  had  symptoms  and  omens  of  this  its 
essential  characteristic  breaking  through  it,  in 
signs  and  deeds  of  power,  "  bright  shoots  of 
everlastingness,"  healings  and  deliverances  pre- 
monitory of  the  kingdom  that  was  already  at 
the  door. 

The  apostolic  experience  is  sure  that  such 
signals  were  given  of  all  that  was  moving  and  at 
work  behind  the  veil  of  the  flesh.  They  were 
no  solitary  wonders,  but  carefully  measured  and 
restrained  expressions,  in  strict  obedience  to 
proper  predetermining  conditions,  of  the  in- 
evitable pressure  of  His  presence.  They  belong 
to  the  whole  picture.  They  inhere  in  its 
texture.  They  help  to  give  it  its  full  scope 
and  value  :  they  charge  it  with  suggestion  and 
significance  :  they  supply  the  scale  by  which  it  is 
to  be  measured  :  they  open  out  vistas  beyond  : 
they  convey  intimations  :  they  respond  to  ethical 
demands.  They  are  merely  incidental,  if  you 
will.  But  they  tally  as  they  pass  with  what  our 
souls  desire  to  find  in  the  kingdom  which  they 
serve  to  suggest  and  to  foretell. 

So  understood  they  are  intensely  at  home  in 
that  experience  which  records  them.  And  still 
our  own  experience  requires  imperatively  that 
of  which  they  speak.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  they  can  be  dropped  out  of  the  picture,  and 
yet  that  no  difference  in  our  outlook  will  make 
itself  felt. 

Experience.     That  is  our  key-word  for  every- 
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thing.  Back  on  that  we  turn  for  all  valid 
authority,  for  all  evidential  finality.  We  have 
always  got  at  last  to  come  to  terms  with  our 
experience.  There  lies  our  ultimate  court  of 
appeal.  But  experience  can  never  be  merely 
individual.  Our  own  personal  experience  cannot 
be  what  it  is  without  admitting  us  into  the  whole 
body  of  general  human  experience,  within  which 
and  through  which  our  own  experience  takes  its 
shape  and  finds  its  place.  In  the  very  act  of 
occurring  it  finds  itself  included  in  a  vast 
sum  of  accumulated  experience  into  which  it 
vitally  adheres. 

In  the  special  case  of  Christianity  this  general 
experience  has  taken  from  the  start  an  organized 
form  intended  expressly  to  hold  the  individual 
experiences  together  in  a  coherent  unity  of 
mass  and  growth.  No  individual  experience 
was  regarded  as  isolated  or  self-sufficient.  By 
its  very  make  and  constitution  it  declared  its 
identification  with  the  common  body  of  spiritual 
fact :  it  passed  into  the  common  witness  :  it  was 
controlled  by  the  necessities  of  general  edification. 
A  believer  could  not  be  a  believer  without  being 
a  brother,  with  his  life  due  to  the  brethren  whose 
experience  he  shared.  His  experience  was  vitally 
authoritative  because  it  testified  to  its  union  in 
the  whole  sum  of  co-operative  witness  which 
the  one  Spirit  held  together,  by  the  bond  of 
unity,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  The 
individual  experience,  therefore,  comes  under 
the    test  of  spiritual  co-ordination  with  a  tried, 
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and  proved,  and  sifted,  and  selected,  and  trans- 
mitted, and  summed  experience,  which  con- 
stitutes the  ever-living  core  of  the  believing 
community. 

And,  then,  this  slowly  gathered  and  certified 
and  growing  experience  of  the  believing  Body 
falls  within  the  scope  and  determination  of  a 
certain  direct  and  paramount  moment  of  experi- 
ence, which  is  by  its  very  nature  unique,  and 
can  never  be  actually  and  wholly  repeated  or 
surpassed.  This  is  that  experience  which  they 
alone  had,  who  saw,  and  heard,  and  touched,  and 
watched,  and  studied,  and  felt,  the  Word  of  Life. 
It  was  manifested  to  them,  they  had  fellowship 
with  it,  in  a  way  which  we  can  verify  by  personal 
experience  ;  we  can,  through  their  report,  enter 
into  their  fellowship.  We  can  discover  for 
ourselves  that  it  was  true  what  they  said — that 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and  gives  life  by  the 
Spirit  to  all  who  believe  on  His  Name.  But  we 
must  be  dependent  on  what  they  report  for  the 
material  by  which  we  can  ourselves  arrive  at 
our  own  fellowship  in  that  Christ-life.  We  can 
but  accept  their  impression  of  what  He  was 
as  the  fact  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  We 
have  nothing  else  to  go  upon  by  which  to  take 
the  measure  of  what  God  did  for  us  in  Him. 
There  it  is,  challenging,  inviting,  determining. 
Gospel  and  Epistle,  Epistle  and  Gospel,  stand 
together  :  play  into  each  other :  answer  to  each 
other  :  complete  each  other.  They  have  varying 
degrees   in   the   special  value  of  their  different 
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contributions  to  the  one  impression.  Here  they 
are  weak,  there  they  are  strong.  At  one  point 
they  are  very  definite  and  precise,  and  at  others 
they  are  elusive  and  halting.  But  together  they 
embody  the  supreme  experience  of  the  one 
dominant  fact,  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh, 
dying,  and  risen  again,  on  which  our  very  being, 
with  all  its  experiences,  depends.  Our  own 
experience  must  tally  with  theirs :  must  fall 
somehow  within  their  encompassing  witness : 
must  be  covered  with  what  they  allege.  There 
can  be  nothing  that  has  not  finally  to  find  itself 
justified  by  their  authoritative  interpretation  of 
what  they  saw  and  reported. 

So  much  we  have  already  pleaded.  And, 
now,  we  need  to  go  further  and  remind  our- 
selves of  the  full  content  of  experience.  For, 
somehow,  we  have  let  the  word  slip  down 
in  our  day  from  its  real  value.  It  has  taken 
on  a  purely  subjective  significance.  As  soon  as 
we  hear  it,  we  assume  that  we  are  invited  to 
go  inside  some  personal  impression  and  find 
our  interest  in  its  psychological  characteristics. 
"  Somebody's  strange  experiences  "  suggests 
nothing  of  outer  reality  of  fact,  but  only  a 
peculiar  series  of  temperamental  changes.  "  Re- 
ligious experiences  "  imply  no  standard  of 
objective  truth  :  but  are  treated  as  remarkable 
phenomenal  variations.  "  It  was  an  odd  ex- 
perience to  have  had."  As  we  say  this  we 
are  contemplating  certain  mental  and  emotional 
effects.     Our  attention  is  focused  on  the   retro- 
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spectivc  memory  of  the  feelings  through  which 
we  had  passed.  So  when  we  base  religion  on 
experience  we  are  taken  to  mean  that  it  has 
only  a  subjective  meaning  or  valuation,  and  is 
independent  of  facts.  Our  inclination  to  do 
this  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  predominance 
of  pyschological  over  metaphysical  interests  that 
has  become  the  note  of  our  generation. 

Yet  "  experience "  is  not  a  psychological  but 
a  metaphysical  term.  It  always  connotes  reality. 
By  experience  we  mean  the  solid  ground  on 
which  our  whole  life  rests.  We  cannot  go 
beyond  it  or  behind  it.  We  have  got  to  the 
bed-rock.  Experience  is  the  way  in  which 
reality  comes  within  our  consciousness.  It  is 
the  witness  to  our  contact  with  things.  We 
know  them  through  our  experience  of  what 
they  are  to  us.  Experience  always  implies 
something  more  than  our  impression.  If  it 
were  only  an  impression  it  would  not  be  an 
experience.  To  be  an  experience  it  must  be,  in 
some  measure,  a  fact.  How  much  fact  there  is  in 
each  instance  may  be  a  question  :  but  if  there 
prove  to  be  none,  then  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  passed  over  into  the  body  of  our  experience. 
If  there  was  no  element  of  reality,  then  we  were 
mistaken  in  classing  it  as  an  experience.  For 
experience  is  the  coming  together  of  ourselves 
with  something  else.  It  contains  by  its  very 
nature  two  elements — an  inward  and  an  outward. 
There  is  something  in  it  which  is  "  given  " — 
something  more  than  a  subjective  reaction. 
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This  is  why  we  base  all  our  knowledge,  all  our 
science,  all  our  philosophy,  on  "  experience."  For 
we  have  no  other  standard  of  what  we  mean  by 
fact,  by  reality.  If  the  real  is  not  given  in  and 
through  experience,  then  we  do  not  know  what 
we  mean  by  "  the  Real."  We  are  using  a  term 
which  has  no  meaning.  Our  experiences  have  to 
be  examined,  no  doubt :  sifted,  criticized,  weighed, 
compared,  co-ordinated.  Much  that  we  thought 
to  be  a  real  experience  may  have  to  be  cancelled. 
Many  experiences  hover  uncertainly  midway 
between  reality  and  unreality.  We  cannot 
securely  fix  what  is  the  actual  included  in  them, 
or  how  much  is  due  solely  to  our  imagination  or 
fancy.  But  the  final  experiences,  which  stand 
all  our  tests,  and  which  group  themselves  into  a 
more  and  more  coherent  body  of  correlated  facts 
of  consciousness,  are  the  ultimate  witnesses  of 
what  we  mean  by  Reality. 

Now,  if  this  is  so,  then,  in  resting  religion  on 
"  experience  "  we  are  not  destroying  its  ground 
in  fact.  We  are  not  reducing  it  to  an  impression. 
We  are  not  bringing  it  all  over  on  to  the  psycho- 
logical side.  We  are  not  making  it,  what  it  is  to 
Mr.  William  James,  in  his  famous  and  delightful 
Gifford  Lectures,  a  Study  in  Pathology.  We 
mean  that  there  is  a  reality  making  itself  known 
to  us — a  spiritual  reality  verified  to  us  by  our 
experience — a  spiritual  reality  coming  into  touch 
with  us,  and  entering  within  our  own  conscious- 
ness, in  and  by  the  only  way  in  which  reality  ever 
can  touch  and  enter. 
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Something  has  happened  to  us.  We  have  not 
invented  or  produced  it.  If  we  find  in  certain 
cases  that  the  phenomenon  has  been  all  our  own 
invention  or  production,  or  can  be  accounted  for 
wholly  out  of  our  subjective  reactions,  then  it  is 
not  a  religious  experience.  We  have  mistaken 
its  character.  It  fails  to  take  its  place  finally  in 
the  body  of  experiences  on  which  we  learn  more 
and  more  to  rely.  If  all  true  experience  has  an 
objective  value  of  some  kind  or  degree,  then,  so 
has  religious  experience.  It  witnesses  to  the  real. 
In  it  we  make  proof  of  the  real.  We  come  into 
touch  with  facts.  Religious  experience,  if  it  bears 
all  the  signs,  and  survives  the  tests  by  which  a 
valid  experience  is  proved  to  be  what  it  professes 
to  be,  can  justify  the  claim  which  all  other  experi- 
ence makes.  It  can  claim  to  prove  the  reality  of 
its  object.  It  can  assert  the  existence  of  God.  It 
is,  in  itself,  the  only  proof  we  can  ever  have  of  the 
reality  of  what  we  believe  in. 

And,  in  our  special  instance  of  apostolic  expe- 
rience, to  which  we  appeal  as  our  authoritative 
witness,  we  mean  that  the  whole  body  of  impres- 
sions which  their  records  report  to  us  is  more 
than  a  psychological  phenomenon  of  peculiar  and 
unique  interest.  We  mean  that  the  impression 
was  "an  experience,"  and  carried  in  it  the  evidence 
of  a  fact  that  had  actually  happened.  The  impres- 
sion and  the  fact  pass  into  one  another.  We  only 
know  the  fact  through  the  impression.  Quite 
true.  But  through  it  we  do  know  it.  The 
impression  involves  it.     We  could  not  account 
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for  the  impression  intelligently  unless  it  included 
something  that  was  other  than  it — more  than  it. 
It  could  not  be  what  it  is,  unless  it  knew  itself  to 
be  more  than  an  impression.  It  could  not  inter- 
pret itself  or  understand  itself,  except  by  virtue  of 
the  reality  of  that  which  it  believed  itself  to  have 
experienced.  By  the  apostolic  experience,  there- 
fore, we  mean  the  fact  that  they  report  as  having 
been  brought  within  the  compass  of  their  experi- 
ence. We  mean  more  than  their  idea  of  it. 
Rather,  we  mean  that  it  really  was  what  their 
impression  reported  it  to  have  been.  This  is  the 
apostolic  experience. 

And  if,  therefore,  it  commend  itself  to  us  and 
take  possession  of  our  hearts  and  minds,  then  it 
is  no  interesting  "  Paulinism  "  that  we  find  our- 
selves up  against  :  no  Johannine  idealism  :  no 
Jewish  mentality  :  no  Hellenizing  temperament. 
These  may  all  be  there,  and  we  may  be  fascinated 
in  unravelling  their  variegated  web  :  but  what  is 
felt  to  be  given  in  them,  to  be  pressing  through 
them,  to  be  transmitted  by  them,  is  the  compelling 
force  of  an  historical  fact.  Their  manifold  mode 
of  expression  does  but  impress  the  reality  of  the 
thing  that  they  had  seen  and  felt.  All  their 
moods  and  all  their  words  do  but  give  solidity  to 
the  event  which  absorbed  them  and  overwhelmed 
them.  Their  utmost  effort  is  but  to  interpret 
what  it  was  that  happened.  It  was  done  before 
their  eyes.  It  took  hold  of  their  being.  It  ratified 
its  reality  by  every  faculty  that  they  possessed. 
It  was  Jesus  Christ,  dead  on  the  Cross,  risen  from 
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the  grave,  alive  and  reigning.  That  historical 
objective  reality  governs  every  jot  and  tittle  of 
their  experience.  If  it  did  not  happen,  then  their 
faith  is  vain.  No  value  remains  in  impression  or 
idea,  in  thought,  or  imagination,  or  feeling.  And 
we,  who  surrender  to  the  appeal  of  that  experience 
of  theirs,  cannot  but  accept  the  compulsion,  the 
authority,  that  lies  in  a  fact.  If  it  happened,  it 
happened  :  and  happened  like  that.  So  we  are 
persuaded  by  those  who  came  under  its  dominance. 
It  was  there  for  them  to  take,  and  taste,  and  read, 
and  interpret.  It  forced  itself  upon  them.  It 
drove  its  way  in.  They  had  been  reluctant,  blind, 
unbelieving  ;  but  there  had  been  no  escaping  from 
its  conviction.  It  was  manifested,  and  they  saw 
it ;  how  could  they  deny  it  ?  It  took  them  into 
its  fellowship  :  it  made  itself  theirs  :  how  could 
they  any  longer  doubt  it  ?  They  heard  :  they 
felt :  they  knew.  Its  reality  passed  into  their  life : 
into  their  blood. 

Now,  they  have  but  one  passionate  desire — to 
pass  on  that  experience  so  that  others  who  had 
not  seen  should,  nevertheless,  share  in  the  con- 
viction and  be  possessed  by  its  truth.  It  is  not 
their  thought  about  it  that  they  arc  so  anxious  to 
spread  abroad,  but  simply  their  own  experience 
of  what  it  was  which  had  been  done  to  them. 
Their  offer  is  not  a  creed,  but  a  life  :  not  a 
common  impression,  but  a  vital  fellowship  in  a 
powerful  and  transforming  act.  That  act,  that 
fact,  as  it  continually  reasserts  and  verifies  its 
validity,  constitutes  the  fellowship,  the  believing 
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Body.  And  all  our  faith  lies  in  yielding  ourselves, 
in  willing  and  joyful  surrender,  to  the  masterful 
authority  of  what  was  once  for  all  done  and  con- 
summated in  the  Life,  Death,  Passion,  of  Him 
Who,  indeed,  came  in  the  Flesh  and  verily  rose 
again  from  the  dead. 


XV 

Mr.  Britling   Fails  to  See  it 
Through 

"  ^1  HELLEY  wanted  to  abolish  Christianity 
^^  as  the  first  step  towards  teaching  men  to 
l*~J  be  Christians."  So  wrote  Robert  Palmer 
to  his  mother,  Lady  Selborne,  from  Arraval,  on 
his  way  to  gallant  death  against  the  Turks  in 
Kut.  And  the  quick  phrase  keeps  spinning 
round  my  head,  as  I  read  this  amazing  book  by 
Mr.  Wells.1  For  he  too,  in  his  passionate  zeal 
for  everything  that  I  owe  to  the  Lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  should  name  by  His  Name, 
finds  it  to  be  an  essential  preliminary  that  Chris- 
tianity should  be  utterly  swept  out  of  his 
way.  It  is,  in  his  judgement,  the  one  deadly 
obstruction  to  what,  afterwards,  turns  out  to 
be  its  very  own. 

So  the  book  cannot  deliver  its  message  except 
through  the  medium  of  a  violent  polemic  against 
the  Christian  Creed,  from  which  it  never  disen- 
tangles itself.  And  this  is  what  seriously 
damages  it,  and  hampers  its  effort.  For  the 
polemic  is  so  intolerably  bad  that  it  is  difficult 
1  H.  G.  Wells,  (jod  the  Invisible  King.  Cassell. 
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to  retain  patience  and  temper  for  reading  the 
good  stuff  when  it  comes.  It  hardly  reaches 
the  level  of  a  platform  orator  in  Victoria  Park. 
It  flings  mud  about,  like  a  street  arab.  It  does 
not  offer  itself  to  sane  discussion.  A  ribald 
taunt  about  a  Syrian  God  of  Vengeance,  or  the 
obscenity  of  circumcision,  is  enough  to  dispose  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  religion  of  Israel. 
The  memory  of  a  nurserymaid  who  filled  his 
childhood  with  terror  of  a  "bogey"  God,  bent  on 
catching  him  out,  and  punishing  him,  dismisses 
the  idea  of  the  Christian  God.  I  always  wonder 
at  the  strange  persistence  of  these  nurserymaids, 
who  spread  this  secret  teaching,  like  some  dark 
Ophite  sect,  burrowing  below  the  standard  Faith. 
They  are  always  turning  up  in  biographies, 
though  I  never  have  met  them  in  real  life.  If 
anybody  like  Mr.  Wells  is  born,  they  hurry  off 
to  his  cradle  and  darken  and  dog  his  child  years 
— while,  all  the  time,  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion, thousands  upon  thousands  of  happy  children 
are  trooping  along  without  a  shadow  of  fear  upon 
their  white  souls,  while  they  sing  : — 

There's  a  Friend  for  little  children 

Above  the  bright  blue  sky, 
A  Friend  Who  never  changes, 

Whose  love  will  never  die. 


All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 
All  creatures  great  and  small, 

All  things  wise  and  wonderful, 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 
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He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them, 
And  lips  that  we  might  tell 

How  good  is  God  Almighty, 
Who  has  made  all  things  well. 


Now  the  day  is  over, 

Night  is  drawing  nigh, 
Shadows  of  the  evening 

Steal  across  the  sky. 

Through  the  long  night  watches 

May  Thine  angels  spread 
Their  white  wings  above  me, 

Watching  round  my  bed. 

When  the  morning  wakens, 

Then  may  I  arise 
Pure  and  fresh  and  sinless 

In  Thy  holy  eyes. 

Can  anything  be  more  soothing,  and  tender, 
and  free  from  alarm  ?  That  is  the  normal 
standardized  Christianity  of  our  nurseries.  We 
really  must  stifle  the  last  nurserymaid  of  this  dark 
Manichaean  guild,  if  there  is  still  one  on  the  prowl. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Wells  must  learn 
that  the  fate  of  Israel  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  the 
wild  racial  conceptions  of  Syrian  deities  from  out 
of  which  it  began,  but  by  the  heights  to  which, 
in  spite  of  such  a  beginning,  it  actually  rose. 
When  he  has  shown  that  he  can  take  account  of  the 
Twenty-third,  or  the  Ninetieth,  or  Ninety-first,  or 
One-hundred-and-fourth  Psalms,  or  of  the  Second 
Isaiah,  with  its  vision  of  the  sacrificial  Servant, 
the  ideal  Israel,  who  is  ready  for  exile,  suffering, 
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ruin,  death,  if  only,  by  his  sacrifice,  he  may  carry 
light  to  the  Gentiles  who  are  his  slayers,  it  will 
be  time  to  consider  what  he  has  to  say  about  the 
Old  Testament. 

As  it  is,  the  polemic  need  not  occupy  us.  It 
is  too  thin  and  cheap.  On  Nicaea  and  Trini- 
tarianism  it  has  nothing  to  offer  but  gibes. 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  author  being  even  aware 
of  the  supreme  speculative  significance  of  the 
intellectual  effort  by  which  human  thought, 
inspired  by  Christian  Faith,  transcended  the 
inherent  dualism  inherited  from  our  Hellenic 
past,  and  touched  the  final  formula  that  holds  in 
it  the  secret  of  personality.  He  fancies  that  he 
can  dispose  of  Athanasius,  one  of  the  master 
minds  of  thought,  a  dominant  figure  in  the 
heroic  pageant  of  history,  vivid,  electric,  virile, 
and  fascinating,  who  filled  the  Mediterranean 
world  with  the  passionate  drama  of  his  life,  by 
calling  him  "  little  red-haired,  busy,  wire-pulling 
Athanasius." 

This  is  not  real  business.  And  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  it  is  all  done  with  a  cool  and  arrogant 
dogmatism  that  would  be  the  envy  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  and  which  leaves  a  mere  Pope  of 
Rome  breathless  and  gasping. 

But  let  us  have  done  with  this  polemic.  It 
can  go  into  the  wastepaper-basket,  and  be  for- 
gotten. The  real  message  of  the  book  is  quite 
another  matter.  It  is  given  with  all  the  author's 
magnetic  power.  Here  he  is  back  on  his  true 
ground.     He  can  drop  philosophy  which  he  does 
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not  understand,  and  give  full  rein  to  the  psycho- 
logy in  which  he  has  the  mastery  of  genius. 
There  is  no  one  like  him  for  visualizing  a  mental 
or  spiritual  mood.  You  are  taken  right  inside 
the  central  secret.  The  thing  itself  is  alive,  and 
you  live  with  and  in  it.  The  words  create  them- 
selves spontaneously — the  very  words  which  are 
the  only  words  possible. 

So  he  speaks  of  what  he  knows — of  experiences 
that  are  at  once  his  and  ours.  There  is  no 
mistaking  them.  They  embody  the  real  thing. 
He  has  been  down  into  deep  waters.  He  has 
touched,  and  felt,  and  heard  :  he  has  been 
enwrap t,  overmastered,  swept.  Certainly,  he 
has  the  right  to  speak  of  what  has  passed  into  his 
blood  and  brain.  We  listen  as  to  one  who  has 
come  out  of  the  authentic  and  experimental 
reality,  and  has  some  personal  witness  to  deliver. 
And  lo  !  as  one  listens,  all  that  we  were  told  to 
sweep  into  the  rubbish-pit  reappears.  This 
witness  is  one  that  is  perfectly  familiar  to  us. 
It  is  what  we  ourselves  know  as  Christian.  It 
is  our  old  Gospel.  Its  language  belongs  to  our 
tradition,  to  our  experience,  to  our  norm. 

We  begin  with  conversion.  So  does  he.  And 
who  can  describe  it  better  ?     Listen  : — 

Then  suddenly,  in  a  little  while,  in  his  own  time,  God 
comes.  This  cardinal  experience  is  an  undoubting,  immediate 
sense  of  God.  It  is  the  attainment  of  an  absolute  certainty 
that  one  is  not  alone  in  oneself.  It  is  as  if  one  was  touched 
at  every  point  by  a  being  akin  to  oneself,  sympathetic,  beyond 
measure  wiser,  steadfast,  and  pure  in  aim.  .  .  . 
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After  it  has  come  our  lives  are  changed,  God  is  with  us,  and 
there  is  no  more  doubt  of  God.  Thereafter  one  goes  about 
the  world  like  one  who  was  lonely  and  has  found  a  lover,  like 
one  who  was  perplexed  and  has  found  a  solution.  One  is 
assured  that  there  is  a  Power  that  fights  with  us  against  the 
confusion  and  evil  within  us  and  without.  There  comes  into 
the  heart  an  essential  and  enduring  happiness  and  courage. 

There  is  but  one  God,  there  is  but  one  true  religious  experi- 
ence, but  under  a  multitude  of  names,  under  veils  and  darknesses, 
God  has  in  this  manner  come  into  countless  lives  .... 

To  find  God  is  but  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  because  then 
for  all  our  days  we  have  to  learn  His  purpose  with  us  and  to 
live  our  lives  with  Him. 

Could  it  possibly  be  better  said  ?  And,  though 
it  be  the  secret  of  all  religion,  is  it  not  given 
us  here  precisely  in  the  form  which  Christianity 
has  made  typical  and  proverbial  ?  Do  we  not 
come  to  our  own  in  it  ? 

And  with  conversion  we  understand  the 
awful  actuality  of  sin.  Exactly !  And  so  does 
Mr.  Wells.     Listen  again  : — 

It  is  the  amazing  and  distressful  discovery  of  every  believer, 
so  soon  as  the  first  exaltation  of  belief  is  past,  that  one  does 
not  remain  always  in  touch  with  God.  At  first  it  seems 
incredible  that  one  should  ever  have  any  motive  again  that  is 
not  also  God's  motive.  Then  one  finds  oneself  caught  un- 
awares by  a  base  impulse.  We  discover  that  discontinuousness 
of  our  apparently  homogeneous  selves,  the  unincorporated  and 
warring  elements  that  seemed  at  first  altogether  absent  from 
the  synthesis  of  conversion.  We  are  tripped  up  by  forget- 
fulness,  by  distraction,  by  old  habits,  by  tricks  of  appearance. 
There  come  dull  patches  of  existence  ;  those  mysterious  oblitera- 
tions of  one's  finer  sense  that  are  due  at  times  to  the  little 
minor  poisons  one  eats  or  drinks,  to  phases  of  fatigue,  ill-health, 
and  bodily  disorder,  or  one  is  betrayed  by  some  unanticipated 
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storm  of  emotion,  brewed  deep  in  the  animal  being  and 
released  by  any  trifling  accident,  such  as  personal  jealousy  or 
lust,  or  one  is  relaxed  by  contentment  into  vanity.  All  these 
rebel  forces  of  our  ill-co-ordinated  selves,  all  these  "dishar- 
monies "  of  the  inner  being,  snatch  us  away  from  our  devotion 
to  God's  service,  carry  us  off  to  follies,  offences,  unkindness, 
waste,  and  leave  us  compromised,  involved,  and  regretful,  per- 
plexed by  a  hundred  difficulties  we  have  put  in  our  own 
way  back  to  God. 

This  is  the  personal  problem  of  sin. 

There  is  no  vague  shirking  of  the  dread  fact 
here.  But  has  any  Creed  but  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian seen  sin  to  be  what  is  here  told  us  ?  Has 
any  other  Faith  faced  it  with  this  thoroughness  ? 
Whence  but  from  the  spirit  of  Christ  has  man 
won  this  deep  conviction  ?  And,  as  Mr.  Wells 
has  faced  the  terror  of  the  fact,  so  he  is  clear, 
too,  about  the  force  which  alone  can  avail  to 
conquer  it.  Nothing  of  ours  will  suffice.  There 
is  no  recovery  to  be  won  from  out  of  our  own 
resolution.  There  is  but  one  resource,  and  that 
is  outside  ourselves  in  God.  God  must  begin — 
God  invoked  by  prayer. 

Here  prayer  avails  ;  here  God  can  help  us.  From  God 
comes  the  strength  to  repent  and  make  such  reparation  as  we 
can,  to  begin  the  battle  again  further  back  and  lower  down. 
From  God  comes  the  power  to  anticipate  the  struggle  with 
one's  rebel  self,  and  to  resist  and  prevail  over  it.  .   .  . 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  one  thing.  Here  prayer  is 
a  power.  Here  God  can  indeed  work  miracles.  A  man 
with  the  light  of  God  in  his  heart  can  defeat  vicious  habits, 
rise  again  combative  and  undaunted  after  a  hundred  falls, 
escape  from  the  grip  of  lusts  and  revenges,  make  head  against 
despair,  thrust  back  the  very  onset  of  madness.     He  is  still 
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the  same  man  he  was  before  he  came  to  God,  still  with  his 
libidinous,  vindictive,  boastful,  or  indolent  vein  ;  but  now  his 
will  to  prevail  over  those  qualities  can  refer  to  an  exterior 
standard  and  an  external  interest ;  he  can  draw  upon  a  strength, 
almost  boundless,  beyond  his  own. 

Can  we  have  anything  better  put  ?  Can  we 
do  anything  but  echo  every  word  ?  Are  we  not 
at  home  in  it  ?  But  where  does  all  this  come 
from  ?  Where  are  its  roots  ?  From  out  of 
what  treasury  are  these  stores  drawn  ?  Could 
any  one  word  of  it  have  been  written  if  there 
had  not  been  the  psychological  experience  of 
a  man  who  once  cried  out,  in  the  ears  of  all 
men,  "Oh!  wretched  man  that  I  am!*'  And 
could  our  author  have  ever  learned  the  secret 
why  the  goodness  of  the  unconverted  and  the 
non-religious  is  so  inadequate  and  unconvincing 
— why  it  fails  to  arrive — if  he  had  not  sat  in  the 
school  of  this  same  teacher,  who  first  read  out 
the  failure  that  haunts  the  righteousness  of  works 
done  under  the  law  of  duty  r 

The  difference  between  the  unconverted  and  the  unbeliever 
and  the  servant  of  the  true  God  is  this  :  it  is  that  the  latter 
has  experienced  a  complete  turning  away  from  self.  The 
only  difference  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
realization  that  this  goodness  that  I  thought  was  within  me 
and  of  myself,  and  upon  which  I  rather  prided  myself,  is 
without  me  and  above  myself,  and  infinitely  greater  and 
stronger  than  I.  It  is  the  immortal  and  I  am  mortal.  It  is 
invincible  and  steadfast  in  its  purpose,  and  I  am  weak  and 
insecure.  It  is  no  longer  that  I,  out  of  my  inherent  and 
remarkable  goodness,  out  of  the  excellence  of  my  quality  and 
the  benevolence  of  my  heart,  give  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  attention  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  others — 
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because  I  choose  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  come 
under  a  divine  imperative,  I  am  obeying  an  irresistible  call, 
I  am  a  humble  and  willing  servant  of  the  righteousness  of 
God. 

What  Gospel  is  this,  if  it  be  not  the  Gospel 
of  that  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  ?  And,  then,  just  as  we  are  wondering 
over  this,  and  asking  where  Jesus  Christ  comes 
in,  we  take  up  our  book  and  read  of  the  God 
whom  this  new  religion  demands. 

The  God  of  this  new  age,  we  repeat,  looks  not  to  our  past, 
but  our  future ;  and  if  a  figure  may  represent  him  it  must  be 
the  figure  of  a  beautiful  youth,  already  brave  and  wise,  but 
hardly  come  to  his  strength.  He  should  stand  lightly  on  his 
feet  in  the  morning  time,  eager  to  go  forward,  as  though  he 
had  but  newly  arisen  to  a  day  that  was  still  but  a  promise  ;  he 
should  bear  a  sword,  that  clean,  discriminating  weapon  ;  his  eyes 
should  be  as  bright  as  swords  ;  his  lips  should  fall  apart  with 
eagerness  for  the  great  adventure  before  him  ;  and  he  should 
be  in  very  fresh  and  golden  harness,  reflecting  the  rising  sun. 

That  is  very  fine  and  beautiful  :  but  we  can  do 
even  better  than  that.  And  his  is  but  a  man's 
dream,  while  ours  is  the  vision  of  a  real  living 
Presence,  known  and  loved  by  him  who  saw,  and 
fell  at  His  feet  as  one  dead. 

I  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks  one  like  unto 
the  Son  of  Man,  clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and 
girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle.  His  eyes  were  as 
a  flame  of  fire ;  and  His  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they 
burned  in  a  furnace  :  and  His  voice  was  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters  :  and  out  of  His  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword  : 
and  His  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength. 

There  you  have  it.     That  is  the  Risen  Christ, 
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Who  looks  forward  to  a  day  that  is  ever  coming  : 
and  already  "makes  all  things  new."  He  is 
riding  out  through  the  opening  heavens  on 
a  white  horse  :  and  He  is  called  faithful  and 
true  :  and  in  righteousness  he  doth  judge  and 
make  war.  And  He  hath  on  His  vesture  and 
on  His  thigh  a  name  written,  "King  of  Kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords." 

This  is  the  triumph  of  the  Crucified.  Mr.  Wells 
refuses  to  identify  this  victorious  figure  with 
the  "drooping,  pain-drenched  Christ  of  the  Cross, 
with  His  sorrowful  cry  to  the  Father,  *  My  God, 
My  God ! '"  But  it  is  our  faith  also  that  our 
"  God  does  not  fail  us  nor  Himself."  For  that 
is  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  cry.  It  is  the  cry 
of  the  righteous  man  who  refuses  to  believe  him- 
self forsaken.  It  is  the  appeal  of  one  whose 
loyalty  and  faithfulness  can  never  be  broken.  It 
is  the  cry  that  demands  of  God  that  He  should 
be  true  to  Himself  and  to  His  Word.  It  is  the 
dauntless  assertion  of  man's  own  integrity,  of 
man's  own  invincible  claim  upon  a  God  Who 
has  never  failed  our  fathers  in  distress,  and  can- 
not fail  His  own  now.  It  is  the  cry  of  One 
Who  cannot  be  shaken  in  His  trust,  and  Who 
already  sees  the  day  come  when  "  He  will  declare 
God's  Name  unto  His  brethren  " — a  God  "Who 
hath  not  hid  His  face  from  Him  :  but  heard 
Him  when  He  called  upon  Him."  He  foresees 
the  day  of  His  vindication,  "  when  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  shall  remember  themselves  and  be 
turned  unto  the  Lord." 
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Mr.  Wells  fancies  that  it  was  a  freak  of 
Dr.  Westcott's  to  see  in  the  Crucifix,  not  the 
fallen  head  and  the  closed  eye,  but  the  "symbol 
of  a  glorified  humanity."  He  should  go  and 
look  at  the  famous  door-head  carving  which 
Dr.  Westcott  loved,  in  Romney  Abbey,  of  the 
Christ  on  His  Cross,  robed  and  royal.  He 
should  come  to  church  on  some  Palm  Sunday, 
and  hear  us  sing  "Vexilla  regis  prodeunt." 

The  royal  banners  forward  go, 

The  Cross  shines  forth  in   mystic  glow. 

The   Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war, 

A  kingly  crown   to  gain, 
His  blood-red  banner  streams  afar, 

Who  follows  in   His  train  ? 

That  is  the  mood  in  which  Christ  rode,  amid 
palms  and  hosannas,  to  dare  the  bitter  fight  in 
the  dread  arena. 

All  glory,  laud,  and  honour 
To  Thee,  Redeemer,  King. 

"We  cannot  accept  the  Christian  Crucifix,  or 
pray  to  a  pitiful  God."  No  ;  it  was  not  pity, 
but  glory,  that  Christ  asked  of  the  Father  at 
the  supreme  hour.  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man 
glorified  :  and  God  is  glorified  in  Him." 

"  We  cannot  accept  the  Resurrection  as  an 
afterthought  to  a  bitterly-felt  death."  So  writes 
Mr.  Wells.  So  every  Apostle  said  before  him. 
What  they  suddenly  saw  in  the  Resurrection 
was  that  it  had  been  no  afterthought.  That  was, 
precisely,  what  made  it  the  signal  of  a  new  hope. 
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It  had  been  no  afterthought,  but  an  end  steadily 
pursued  by  the  determinate  and  deliberate  Will 
of  God.  He,  in  His  own  flesh,  broken  for  them, 
recreated  a  new  humanity,  in  which  all  were 
made  one,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  whether 
bond  or  free.  So  He  broke  up  the  ancient  woe. 
So  He  opened  the  prison  doors  ;  so  He  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  There,  in  that 
arena,  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  He 
fought  the  good  fight,  and  set  His  heel  on 
man's  accuser,  and  took  his  great  power,  and 
reigned.  Now  we  can  hear  the  new  song, 
which  says  : — 

Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy 
Blood  out  of  every  kingdom  and  tongue  and  people  and 
nation,  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests  ; 
and  we  shall  reign  upon  the   earth. 

"  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt."  That  is  the  very 
heart  of  all  our  Gospel.  The  Cross  is  the  victory 
of  which  the  Resurrection  is  the  seal  and  proof. 
On  the  Cross  He  was  lifted  up,  exalted,  so  that, 
by  the  act  of  might,  He  might  draw  men  unto 
Him.  For  that  hour  He  was  come  into  the 
world.  In  and  by  that  hour  the  Father  glorifies 
the  Son.  So  He  reigns  from  the  Tree,  that  we 
may  reign  with  Him.  The  Cross  had  the  secret 
of  the  Resurrection  in  it  from  the  first.  It  lay 
within  the  counsel.  Nothing  had  fallen  outside. 
There  had  not  been  one  moment  in  which  God 
forsook  His  purpose,  or  failed  His  beloved. 
Right  through  the    Cross   lay  the   way  to   the 
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Resurrection  ;  there  it  was  won.  On  the  Cross 
we  see  now  our  Champion,  sent  out  by  His 
Father,  to  dare  the  last  fight,  to  wrestle  with  the 
power  of  sin,  to  bind  the  strong  man  of  wrong, 
to  strip  him  of  his  armour,  to  spoil  him  of  his 
goods.  There  on  the  Cross  He  strove  and 
prevailed.  He  broke  the  tyrannies  of  the  world  ; 
He  nailed  them  to  His  Cross,  in  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  Apostle.  He  made  a  show  of  them. 
He  stripped  them  bare.  He  triumphed  over 
them  openly.  He  shattered  all  the  barriers 
that  held   men  apart. 

Mr.  Wells  recognizes  to  the  full  all  that 
follows.  It  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.  God  enters 
into  our  every-day  life  on  earth  to  transform  it 
from  within.  He,  in  us,  through  us,  by  us, 
presses  forward  on  the  great  adventure. 

God  comes  to  us  within  and  takes  us  for  His  own.  He 
releases  us  from  ourselves,  He  incorporates  us  with  His  own 
undying  experience  and  adventure,  He  receives  us  and  gives 
Himself.  He  is  a  stimulant,  He  makes  us  live  immortally  and 
more  abundantly.  .  .  . 

The  finding  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  service.  It  is  not 
an  escape  from  life  and  action,  it  is  the  release  of  life  and  action 
from  the  prison  of  mortal  self.  .  .  . 

God  is  a  person  Who  can  be  known  as  one  knows  a  friend, 
Who  can  be  served  and  Who  receives  service,  Who  partakes  of 
our  nature  ;  Who  is,  like  us,  a  being  in  conflict  with  the 
unknown  and  the  limitless  and  the  forces  of  death  ;  Who  values 
much  that  we  value,  and  is  against  much  that  we  are  pitted 
against.  He  is  our  King,  to  whom  we  must  be  loyal  ;  He  is 
our  Captain,  and  to  know  Him  is  to  have  a  direction  in  our 
lives.  He  feels  us  and  knows  us  ;  He  is  helped  and  gladdened 
by  us.     He  hopes  and  attempts.  .  .   .  God  is  no  abstraction 
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nor  trick  of  words,  no  infinite.     He  is  as  real  as  a  bayonet- 
thrust  or  an  embrace. 

And  he  shows  what  this  will  actually  mean  to 
every  one  of  us. 

Belief  in  God  as  the  invisible  King  brings  with  it  almost 
necessarily  a  conception  of  this  coming  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  Each  believer  as  he  grasps  this  natural  and  immediate 
consequence  of  the  faith  that  has  come  into  his  life  will  form 
at  the  same  time  a  Utopian  conception  of  this  world  changed 
in  the  direction  of  God's  purpose.  .  .  . 

The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is  not  a  metaphor,  not  a 
mere  spiritual  state,  not  a  dream,  not  an  uncertain  project  ;  it 
is  the  thing  before  us,  it  is  the  close  and  inevitable  destiny  of 
mankind. 

Yes !  Splendid !  Nothing  could  be  more 
true  or  more  inspiring.  But,  then,  this  con- 
ception of  the  Kingdom  of  God  coming  and 
to  come,  here  and  now  on  earth,  is  the  special 
and  peculiar  heritage*  that  we  have  taken  over 
from  Israel  and  made  Christian.  It  was  Israel 
that  laid  hold  of  this  as  the  primal  note  of  God — 
that  He  was  a  God  at  work,  here  and  now, 
seeking  co-operation  with  man  to  bring  about 
a  new  day  on  earth  in  which  all  men  should  live, 
in  and  through  a  God  working  with  them,  in 
iustice,  joy,  and  peace. 

It  was  Israel  who  enabled  us  to  see  this  God 
as  a  stimulating  and  kindling  force  at  our  side, 
in  our  soul,  risking  all  for  us,  running  the  great 
adventure  with  us,  mingling  His  cries  with  our 
cries,  suffering  in  our  sufferings,  rejoicing  in  our 
deliverance,  tending  us  as  a  shepherd,  loving  us 
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as  a  mother  loves  her  babes,  bearing  us  in  His 
wings  as  an  eagle,  covering  us  under  the  shadow 
of  His  inexhaustible  loving-kindness.  It  was 
Israel  that  taught  us  never  to  despair  of  this 
Kingdom  Come,  which  should  be  seen  with  our 
eyes — no  dream,  no  metaphor,  but  a  living  actual 
fact.  This  was  Israel's  revelation,  and  we  know 
now  that  we  were  right  to  signal  it  out  as  a 
revelation,  for  Mr.  Wells  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
only  truth. 

And  our  Christian  Creed  is  the  proclamation  that 
this  is  the  very  Kingdom  which  the  Risen  Christ, 
the  perfect  Man  with  whom  God  can  co-operate, 
is  pledged  to  bring  to  pass.  And,  now,  every 
scrap  and  corner  of  human  life,  individual  and 
social,  is  to  be  brought  under  the  rule  of  the 
Kingdom-  into  the  law  of  service.  Everything  is 
to  be  transfigured  by  the  new  spirit.  Those  that 
have  learned  Christ  and  been  taught  as  the  truth 
is  in  Jesus,  are  under  one  imperative  necessity. 
They  have  to  put  off  the  old  man  and  be 
renewed  "  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind,  and  put  on 
the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in 
righteousness." 

And  this  means  something  absolutely  real, 
present :  human  :  earthly  :  social  :  civic  :  of  flesh 
and  blood  :  here  and  now.  It  means  "  Putting 
away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with  his 
neighbour."  "  Be  angry,  but  not  in  sin."  "  Give 
no  place  to  the  devil."  Don't  steal.  Rather  labour 
with  your  hands  at  something  good  and  useful 
that  you  may  have  something  to  spare  for  him 
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who  has  less  than  you.  Have  done  with  bitter- 
ness, wrath,  anger,  clamour.  Put  away  all  malice, 
be  kind,  tender-hearted.  Walk  in  love.  Walk  in 
goodness,  as  children  of  light ;  walk  wisely,  not 
like  fools  ;  make  use  of  the  opportunity.  Work 
honestly  ;  pay  just  and  fair  wages.  Love  your 
wives.  Be  kind  to  your  children.  Be  clean  and 
sane,  good  neighbours  and  citizens.  Every- 
thing will  happen  if  you  let  God  have  His  way 
with  you.  Why,  even  your  talk  will  gain  a  spice 
of  wit  in  it,  so  that  folk  will  like  to  meet  you. 
"  Let  your  conversation  be  seasoned  with  salt, 
bringing  grace  to  the  hearers."  And  you  will 
go  about  with  music  in  your  heart,  singing  as 
you  go. 

And  within  you,  you  have  an  unfailing  spring 
of  joy  and  strength  in  the  present  presence  of  a 
living  Spirit  working  within  you,  filling  you  with 
gladness,  speaking  through  your  lips,  struggling 
with  your  struggles,  praying  from  within  your 
prayers,  groaning  and  travailing,  with  unutterable 
effort,  yet  ever  striving  to  make  good  through 
you  His  witness  to  your  right  to  cry  Abba, 
Father. 

That  is  what,  in  page  after  page,  S.  Paul 
assures  us.  And,  though  Mr.  Wells  is  very 
noble  in  his  vivid  portrayal  of  this  kingdom  and 
of  the  earthly  service  to  which  we  are  pledged  by 
our  conversion,  I  really  think  that  the  great 
Apostle  says  it  better  still.  Just  try  Romans  xii, 
1  Corinthians  xii,  Ephesians  iv.  They  are  very 
good  reading. 
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But,  then,  it  is  Abba,  Father,  of  whom  this 
Spirit  of  ours  for  ever  speaks.  It  is  the  Father, 
the  Creator,  the  ultimate  and  absolute  God,  Who 
is  made  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  exists  for 
that  alone — to  manifest  the  Father.  Except  as 
that,  He  is  meaningless.  He  makes  that  His 
only  motive  and  His  only  ground.  He  is  nothing 
unless  in  seeing  Him  we  see  the  Father.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Wells  will  not  have  at  any  price. 
Here  is  his  final  split  with  our  Creed.  Yet  it  is 
strange  that  he  should  repeat  and  rehearse  our 
Creed  so  far,  point  by  point,  and  then  suddenly 
throw  over  the  one  central  secret  on  which  it 
all  stands,  and  by  which  alone  it  justifies  itself  as 
an  intelligible  whole. 

Why  is  it  ?  He  wants  a  God  manifested  in 
the  finite.  Yes  !  So  do  we.  That  is  precisely 
what  we  mean  by  the  Incarnation.  God  shows 
Himself  as  ours,  under  our  conditions,  in  our 
plight,  stung  by  our  stings,  charged  with  our 
affections,  fretted  by  our  anxieties,  overcoming 
with  our  weapons,  loving  our  delights,  winning 
through,  as  we  win.  He  identifies  Himself  with 
everything  in  our  finite  world.  But  does  that 
mean  that  He  is  Finite  ?  If  He  were,  what  would 
His  manifestation  of  Himself  be  worth  ?  The 
joy  and  wonder  of  it  all  is,  not  that  the  Finite 
can  show  itself  through  the  Finite.  That  would 
leave  us  where  we  are.  But  that  the  reality  which 
is  beyond  the  Finite  can  make  the  Finite  its  revela- 
tion, and  can  endow  the  Finite  with  its  own  reality. 
This,  and  this  alone,  gives  us  the  right  to  call  that 
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which  shows  itself  in  the  Finite  by  the  Name  of 
God.  We  want  God  here  and  now,  in  the  Flesh  ; 
but  it  must  be  God,  and  not  something  else. 
Otherwise,  we  are  playing  with  words.  We  are 
calling  that  God  which  is  no  God.  A  Finite  God 
has  this  failing — that  He  is  not  God. 

This  has  become  clear  to  us  through  a  slow 
experience  prolonged  through  centuries.  It  has 
been  permanently  arrived  at  through  the  agelong 
effort  of  high  philosophy,  coming  down  to  us 
from  the  masters  of  Hellenic  thought,  as  well  as 
by  the  passionate  discipline  of  Christian  experience. 
Both  have,  finally,  come  to  ground  in  Monotheism. 
God  is  God.  There  is  only  one  God.  We  cannot 
trifle  with  the  word,  and  be  put  off  with  anything 
less  than  the  Absolute.  There  is  nothing  less  than 
God  which  we  can  afford  to  name  God.  That 
was  the  core  of  all  the  war  with  Gnosticism  and 
with  Arianism.  The  logic  of  the  matter  was 
worked  out  then  :  and  the  logic  was  the  outcome 
of  a  vital  experience. 

Mr.  Wells  asks  us  to  go  back  on  this.  He 
clearly  recognizes  that  he  is  recalling  a  familiar 
Gnostic  position.  He  would  have  us  try  to  recap- 
ture the  Gnostic  mind.  But  that  would  be  a 
violent  intellectual  reaction  on  to  a  discredited 
and  discarded  state  of  mind.  It  would  turn  back 
human  reason  to  an  obsolete  position,  which  it 
debated  and  exploded  sixteen  hundred  years  ago. 
There  is  no  going  back  in  the  process  of  thought. 
It  cannot  be  done.  We  cannot  shut  off  out  of 
our  minds  the  intellectual  work  of  centuries,  and 
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the  supreme  decisions  at  which  collective  human 
reason  has  arrived.  We  cannot  play  about  with 
the  word  God  as  pagans  could,  letting  it  take 
vague  and  varied  shapes  to  please  the  imagination. 
We  have  been  through  the  challenge  to  say  what 
we  definitely  mean  by  it,  or,  at  least,  what  we 
definitely  don't  mean.  We  cannot  be  as  if  we 
had  never  pronounced  ourselves  Monotheists. 

Mr.  Wells  pleads  that  Gnosticism  was  violently 
crushed  out :  but  it  was  not  crushed  down  until 
after  it  had  been  out-argued.  Basilides  is  gone 
beyond  recall.  It  is  too  late  to  try  back  so  far. 
An  immense  quantity  of  water  has  gone  under 
the  bridge  since  then. 

Nor  is  it  a  mere  matter  of  logic.  The  heart 
of  man  will  never  again  be  as  if  Augustine  had 
never  given  voice  to  its  passionate  craving  for  the 
God  beyond  and  behind  all  finite  existence.  That 
is  the  God  in  whom  alone  it  can  find  its  rest — the 
God  of  whom  he  and  his  mother  spoke  together 
on  that  last  evening  at  Ostia. 

That  life  itself  which  never  ceases  to  be,  but  is  as  it  was  and 
shall  be  evermore,  because  in  it  is  neither  past  nor  future  but 
present  only  :  for  it  is  eternal.  And  as  we  talked  and  yearned 
after  it  we  touched  it  for  an  instant  with  the  whole  force  of 
our  hearts. — Augustine,  Confessions,  book  ix,  ch.  x. 

We  can  never  go  back  on  that  again.  We  can 
never  be  content  with  less.  Nor  will  the  high 
imagination  of  man  ever  allow  itself  to  forget  the 
blank  misgivings  of  a — 

Creature,  moving  about  in  worlds  unrealized. 
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Those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 

Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 

Of  the  Eternal  Silence. 

If  we  want  God  to  become  Finite,  it  is  that  we 
may  be  brought  into  touch  with  infinitude. 

Do  you  say  that  there  is  a  dark  shadow  on  all 
this — that  this  Divine  Presence  which  makes  all 
Nature  one,  must  include  all  that  underworld 
of  cruelty,  red  in  tooth  and  claw  ? 

But  here  Mr.  Wells  is  in  like  trouble  with 
ourselves.  For  His  glorious  finite  Being  is  iden- 
tified with  the  life  which  is  first  found  far  down 
in  this  wild  Nature  jungle. 

Life  the  Will  to  Be  ...  is  a  breeding,  fighting  thing  ;  it 
pants  through  the  jungle  track  as  the  tiger  and  lifts  itself 
towards  heaven  as  the  tree  ;  it  is  the  rabbit  bolting  for  its  life 
and  the  dove  calling  to  her  mate  ;  it  crawls,  it  flies,  it  dives,  it 
lusts  and  devours,  it  pursues  and  eats  itself  in  order  to  live  still 
more  eagerly  and  hastily  ;  it  is  every  living  thing  :  of  it  are  our 
passions  and  desires  and  fears.  And  it  is  aware  of  itself  not  as 
a  whole,  but  dispersedly  as  individual  self-consciousness,  starting 
out  dispersedly  from  every  one  of  the  sentient  creatures  it  has 
called  into  being.  They  look  out  for  their  little  moments, 
red-eyed  and  fierce,  full  of  greed,  full  of  the  passions  of 
acquisition  and  assimilation  and  reproduction,  submitting  only 
to  brief  fellowships  of  defence  or  aggression.  They  are  beings 
of  strain  and  conflict  and  competition.  They  are  living  sub- 
stance still  mingled  painfully  with  the  dust.  The  forms  in 
which  this  being  clothes  itself  bear  thorns  and  fangs  and  claws, 
are  soaked  with  poison  and  bright  with  threats  or  allurements, 
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prey  silently  or  openly  on  one  another,  hold  their  own  for  a 
little  while,  breed  savagely  and  resentfully,  and  pass.  .  .   . 

And  in  it,  as  part  of  it,  taking  its  rewards,  responding  to  its 
goads,  struggling  against  the  final  abandonment  to  death,  do  we 
all  live,  as  the  beasts  live,  glad,  angry,  sorry,  revengeful,  hopeful, 
weary,  disgusted,  forgetful,  lustful,  happy,  excited,  bored,  in 
pain,  mood  after  mood  but  always  fearing  death,  with  no 
certainty  and  no  coherence  within  us,  until  we  find  God.  And 
God  comes  to  us  neither  out  of  the  stars  nor  out  of  the  pride 
of  life,  but  a  still  small  voice  within. 

Mr.  Wells  does  not  distrust  that  still  small 
voice,  speaking  from  heart  to  heart,  because  of 
that  unexplained  background  out  of  which  it 
emerges.  He  knows  what  it  is  saying  to  him 
now,  and  that  is  enough.  Some  day  he  will  be 
able  to  say  why  such  cruel  things  lurk  in  dark 
places.  Nor  do  we  distrust  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  tells  of  "  Abba,  Father,"  and  convinces  us  of 
mercy  and  tenderness  and  loving-kindness,  though 
we  cannnot  read  the  riddle  of  pain. 

Mr.  Wells  surrenders  his  whole  being  to  the 
direct  experience  of  God  by  which  he  enters  a 
kingdom  which  he  knows  most  certainly  to  be 
built  in  justice,  wisdom,  and  love,  though  its 
roots  run  down  into  an  underworld  which  is 
veiled  in  darkness.  However  it  began,  it  means 
now  what  he  knows  it  to  be.  It  is  to  be  judged 
by  what  it  is,  and  it  is  wholly  good.  So  we  give 
ourselves  away,  body  and  soul,  to  a  God  Whose 
heart  of  love  has  been  laid  open  to  us  once  and 
for  ever,  so  that  we  know  its  passion  of  love  as 
we  know  that  a  flame  burns. 

And,  here,  we  have  what  Mr.  Wells  has  not. 
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Wc  have  the  proof  and  pledge,  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  the  veiled  God  is  one  with  the 
unveiled — that  in  seeing  the  one  we  see  the 
other  ;  that,  therefore,  the  Father,  the  Unseen, 
sends  out  His  own  love,  through  His  Son,  to 
take  upon  it  the  v/eight  of  pain,  to  endure  all  that 
witness  against  love,  to  make  His  own  the  law  of 
sacrifice  under  which  His  Son  suffered  and  died, 
and  to  force  the  worst  that  can  be  done  to  defeat 
and  deny  His  justice  and  His  love,  to  become 
itself  the  proof  of  that  uttermost  love  which  gives 
its  very  life  away  for  its  friends.  God  the  Father, 
the  Creator,  passes,  through  Him  Who  is  one 
with  Him,  under  the  law  of  pain.  It  is  His  own 
love,  which  is  expressed  and  embodied  in  the 
Passion  and  the  Cross.  He  who  sees  Calvary 
sees  the  Father.  Pain  is  taken  inside  the  will  of 
God,  and  transfigured  to  become  the  instrument 
of  our  salvation,  the  seal  and  sacrament  of  our 
communion  with  God,  the  measure  of  the  length 
and  breadth  and  depth  and  height  of  the  love 
which  passeth  all  understanding.  This  is  what 
we  mean  by  belief  in  the  Trinity.  Is  there  not 
something  in  it  after  all  ? 
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XVI 
Trends  in  Science  and  Criticism 

IN  a  passage  on  which  the  crisis  arising  out 
of  his  appointment  to  the  See  of  Hereford 
suddenly  flung  a  fiery  light,  Dr.  Henson 
had  spoken  of  the  trend  of  modern  science  to 
express  creation  in  terms  of  evolution,  and  to 
eliminate  catastrophe.  And  he  gave  as  a  parallel 
the  trend  of  modern  criticism  to  express  the 
significance  of  Jesus  Christ  in  terms  of  the 
human  and  the  normal,  and  to  eliminate  miracle. 

Now,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  two 
trends  have  just  exhausted  their  momentum,  and 
have  become  obsolete  together.  Science,  before 
the  war,  had  already  arrived  at  the  discovery  that 
evolution  did  nothing  whatever  to  explain  crea- 
tion. It  left  it  out  of  the  field.  It  described 
only  the  process  by  which  it  realized  itself.  The 
initiative  which  produced  variation  was  as  incom- 
prehensible as  ever.  The  action  of  organic 
selection,  which  was  so  potent  in  determining 
results,  was  utterly  hidden  from  the  scientific  for- 
mula. It  refused  to  be  interpreted  in  mechanical 
terms.  Evolution,  as  a  theory  that  can  account 
for    everything   from    within,   as     sufficient    to 
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explain  all  that  happens,  out  of  present  materials 
and  conditions,  by  fresh  arrangement  and  adapta- 
tion, without  having  to  go  outside  what  already 
is,  was  long  ago  exploded  and  scrapped.  It  is 
reduced  to  a  more  limited  function.  It  is  the 
universal  method  adopted  by  creation  in  order  to 
attain  its  realization.  But,  always,  there  is 
creation:  initiation:  novelty:  change:  movement. 
Always  life  goes  outside  what  is,  and  draws 
on  some  new  force.  There  is  no  closed  circle 
of  conditions,  no  mechanical  routine  in  real 
life. 

History,  for  instance,  knows  no  repetitions. 
Every  event  is  original :  is  unique.  No  fixed  set 
of  circumstances  ever  recurs.  There  is  always 
spontaneity,  always  freedom,  always  selection,  at 
work.  Every  new  moment  of  history  transcends 
all  that  has  gone  before.  It  draws  on  the  past 
inexhaustibly  :  but  it  is  never  accounted  for, 
sufficiently,  by  the  past.  It  is  the  past,  and 
something  more.  And  since  this  creationism  is 
for  ever  proceeding,  therefore,  climax,  recoil, 
crisis,  catastrophe  are  always  possible.  No  one 
to-day  can  deny  it.  We  see,  with  amazement 
and  horror,  to  what  extent  catastrophe  can  work. 
No  smooth  and  regulated  evolution — this  that 
we  are  shrinking  from  in  horror  and  dismay — but 
violent  reaction,  flaring  paroxysm,  disruptive 
convulsion,  the  crash  of  doom.  No  doubt, 
given  the  convulsion,  we  see  how  vividly  it 
issues  out  of  the  quiet,  hidden  years  that  pre- 
ceded   the    catastrophe.       But    all     believers   in 
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catastrophe  have  seen  in  it  the  interpretation  of 
the  calm. 

Our  Lord,  the  highest  Prophet  of  the  catastro- 
phic, far  from  severing  the  violent  and  sudden 
crises  from  the  even  and  regular  sequences,  is 
emphatic  in  declaring  their  intimate  unity.  Only, 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  which  culminate  in 
crisis  grow  by  silent  and  slow  accumulation  does 
not  diminish  the  significance  of  the  catastrophe  in 
which  they  stand  out  revealed.  The  catastrophe 
is  itself  original,  it  is  more  than  the  mere 
accumulation  out  of  which  it  springs.  It  is  an 
irruption  of  new  energy :  an  act  of  God  :  an  arrival 
in  judgement :  a  "  Day  "  with  a  meaning  of  its 
own  :  an  intervention  :  a  new  thing  :  a  unique 
event :  a  creative  moment :  a  "  miracle."  In 
such  a  day  of  judgement,  within  such  a  creative 
crisis,  we  now  are  living.  We  have  recovered 
our  Lord's  method  of  reading  history.  The 
reality  which  underlies  evolution  is  revealed  in 
catastrophe. 

It  is,  then,  far  from  true  that  evolution  has 
dismissed  catastrophe,  or  has  cancelled  all  we 
meant  by  creation.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  only 
abstracted  the  conditions  which  enable  it  to  leave 
the  question  of  creation  alone.  That  is  why,  as 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  declared  in  his  presidential 
address  at  Birmingham,  there  is  no  longer  any 
quarrel  between  religion  and  science.  There  is 
nothing  to  quarrel  over.  They  have  gone  apart 
into  separate  grounds.  They  do  not  overlap. 
Science  does  not  profess  any  concern  with  crea- 
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tion.  Religion  need  not  struggle  to  limit  an 
evolution  which,  even  in  its  fullest  development, 
does  not  trench  on  her  department.  Nothing  in 
the  evolutionary  process  explains  why  there  is  an 
initiating  force,  capable  of  realizing  itself  through 
evolution.  You  must  go  outside  and  beyond 
the  mechanical  play  of  existent  conditions,  in 
order  to  account  for  that  creative  activity  which 
is  for  ever  working  out  new  results,  carrying 
forward  old  issues,  exhibiting  a  development. 
The  immanent  movement  cannot  explain  itself ; 
it  bears  witness,  by  its  own  inherent  motion, 
to  a  transcendent  factor  which  endows  it  with 
the  initiating  momentum.  Evolution,  as  M. 
Bergson  says,  is  inherently  creative.  Only, 
to  recognize  this,  you  must  pass  beyond  the 
mere  scientific  faculties,  and  call  upon  your  own 
initiative  thought — the  power  of  intuition. 

All  this  is  being  battered  in  ever  since  James 
Ward  began  the  attack.  Science  is  now  very 
humble.  It  confesses  its  limitations.  It  does 
not  presume  to  dictate.  It  knows  something  of 
phenomena,  but  nothing  of  reality.  It  occupies 
itself  wholly  with  evolution  in  all  its  phases  :  but 
never  dreams  that,  in  doing  this,  it  has  got  hold 
of  the  last  word  that  can  be  said.  It  can  afford 
to  leave  to  the  theologians  and  metaphysicians 
the  task  of  defining  creation,  for  it  is  relieved  of 
any  responsibility  for  it.     It  is  not  its  affair. 

So  much  for  the  one  trend.  It  is  no  trend 
which  is  victoriously  advancing  in  the  way  that 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  suggests,  putting  us  all 
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to  the  right-about.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  long 
ago  honestly  disclosed,  as  it  worked,  its  own 
limits  :  it  has  surrendered  the  big  issues  that  it 
hoped  to  dominate :  it  professes  no  hold  on  the 
final  secret.  It  leaves  the  theologian  free  to 
develop  what  creationism  in  nature  involves. 
And  the  nature,  that  so  transcends  and  surpasses 
its  apprehension,  is  not  a  monotonous  reiteration 
of  foreseen  sequences,  but  much  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  nature  still  alive,  still  growing,  still  under- 
going creation.  Man  is  still  in  the  making. 
New  possibilities  lie  open  to  the  invasion  of 
transcendent  energy.  Natural  conditions  can 
lend  themselves  to  novel  transfigurations.  There 
is  mind  :  there  is  will  :  there  is  freedom  :  and  all 
are  yet  actively  operating.  No  iron  circle  closes 
us  in  on  every  side.  There  are  catastrophic 
forces  at  play,  which  can  dismiss  an  old  order  in 
shuddering  ruin,  and  can  open  out  the  kingdom 
that  is  to  be.  So  much  for  the  scientific  trend. 
And,  then,  the  other  trend — which  has  been 
eliminating  from  the  record  of  the  Christ  all  that 
is  not  absolutely  normal.     What  of  that  ? 

Well !  here  again  this  trend  has  touched  a  final 
arrest.  It  is  not  moving  victoriously  forward, 
sweeping  the  field.  Far  from  it.  It  is  held  up, 
baffled,  gazing  at  its  own  wreckage.  For  a 
hundred  years  and  more  some  of  the  best  brains 
in  Europe  have  been  at  work  at  the  task  of  pre- 
senting us  with  a  Christ  governed  throughout  by 
the  normal  conditions  of  human  nature,  the 
perfect  crown  of  our  historical  upgrowth,  inter- 
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preted  from  within  nature  and  history,  without 
any  confusing  recourse  to  intervening  supernatur- 
alism.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  their  effort,  it 
appears  that  it  cannot  be  done.  The  records  are 
too  stubborn  to  yield  to  this  treatment.  The 
material  left,  after  the  elimination  of  the  super- 
natural, is  too  slight  and  uncertain  to  bear  the 
strain. 

The  reality  of  the  normal  elements  of  our 
Lord's  manhood  has,  indeed,  been  brought 
home  to  us  with  a  freedom  and  a  force  that 
we  had  not  anticipated.  Jesus  is  real,  of  our 
flesh  and  bone  and  blood.  Thank  God  for  all 
that  has  been  taught  us  about  that  which  makes 
Him  ours.  "  Forasmuch  as  the  children  are 
partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  He  also  Himself 
likewise  took  part  of  the  same."  "  It  behoved 
Him  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren.  He 
suffered,  being  tempted,  that  He  might  succour 
them  that  are  tempted.  He  learned  obedience 
through  suffering  and  fear."  With  what  blind- 
ing glory  has  this  truth  come  home  to  us.  We 
have  learned  all  that  was  meant  when  He  deter- 
mined, for  our  salvation,  to  abhor  nothing  that 
came  to  Him  through  His  birth  from  the  Vir- 
gin's womb.  We  cannot  exaggerate  here.  We 
cannot  say  too  much  about  His  human  reality. 
But  is  that  all  the  Gospel  ?  Does  our  record 
stop  at  that  ?  Would  any  part  of  it  be  what 
it  is  if  there  were  not  a  further  secret  perpetually 
and  inevitably  emerging  ? 

Through  the  normal  we  are  for  ever  touching 
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the  supranormal.  We  cannot  tell  where  the  one 
leaves  off  and  the  other  begins.  We  cannot  read 
our  story  without  finding  ourselves  carried  beyond 
our  ken.  It  happens  as  we  read  :  there  is  no 
helping  it.  We  have  left  the  normal  behind  : 
we  are  moving  in  a  supernatural  and  transcen- 
dental atmosphere.  We  are  speaking  of  Jesus 
as  we  never  could  imagine  ourselves  speaking  of 
any  other  man  whatever.  For  it  has  become 
absolutely  clear  that  the  simplest  Synoptic  record, 
in  the  earliest  form  that  we  possess,  attributes  to 
the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  a  significance 
which  it  never  attempts  to  explain  or  to  justify- 
by  ordinary  human  standards.  The  portrait 
that  it  offers  obviously  transcends  the  norm  of 
humanity.  It  cannot  be  confined  within  the 
common  categories  of  history.  It  is  continually 
overpassing  the  borders  that  constitute  the 
reasonable  conditions  under  which  character  and 
consciousness  are  displayed. 

Jesus  is  made  to  claim  for  Himself  an  absolute 
and  unique  authority,  which  inheres  in  Him  by 
sheer  necessity  of  His  being — an  authority  and 
an  importance  which,  in  any  ordinary  man,  would 
be  morally  intolerable.  This  transcendent  and 
superhuman  element  belongs  to  the  very  struc- 
ture of  the  story.  It  is  no  incidental  appendage 
or  decoration,  which  can  be  got  rid  off  by  lopping 
off  this  or  that  miraculous  occurrence.  It  enters 
into  the  fundamental  presentation  of  Christ's 
character.  It  inheres  in  His  very  being,  as  it 
made  itself  known  to  His  intimate  friends.     It 
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is  the  underlying  assumption  everywhere.  This 
is  the  reason  why,  in  the  special  passages  in 
which  it  unmistakably  comes  to  the  surface, 
such  as  "No  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the 
Son,"  or  "Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,"  no 
apology  is  offered,  and  no  attempt  is  made  at 
explanation.  The  claim,  however  extravagant 
and  abnormal,  is  treated  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  Yet  why  ?  The 
Synoptics  never  appear  to  feel  the  need  of  giving 
an  answer. 

All  criticism,  therefore,  that  refuses  to  admit 
this  transcendent  character  in  the  Gospel  pre- 
sentation of  Jesus,  finds  itself  compelled  to  set 
to  work  on  the  sources,  in  order  to  eliminate 
this  disturbing  element.  If  they  are  to  give 
a  simple  and  consistent  picture,  out  it  must 
come.  But  if  it  is  removed,  what  is  there  of 
reliable  historical  value  that  remains  ?  Is  there 
anything  on  which  to  build  ?  Still  more,  is 
there  anything  left  of  the  historical  Jesus  which 
will  account  for  the  Christianity  that  actually 
followed  ?  This  is  the  dilemma  which  Dr.  Loofs 
has  drawn  out  so  powerfully  in  his  little  but 
decisive  book,  What  is  the  Truth  about  Jesus  ?l  He 
briefly  sums  up  the  undoubted  evidence  given  in 
the  three  first  Gospels,  without  touching  on  the 
fourth,  of  this  transcendence  of  the  historical 
categories  of  man's  consciousness. 

"  A  self-consciousness  surpassing  human  measure  is  already 
to  be  seen  in  the  words  of  Jesus  which  are  handed  down  to 

1  Published  by  T.  T.  Clark. 
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the  first  and  third  evangelists  by  the  'collection  of  sayings.' 
1  All  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  until  John,'  Jesus  says 
here.  With  him  (that  is  the  meaning)  begins  a  new  period. 
He  calls  His  disciples  blessed  for  having  lived  to  see  this  time : 
1  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see  ;  and  your  ears,  for  they 
hear.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  prophets  and 
righteous  men  desired  to  see  the  things  which  ye  see,  and  saw 
them  not,  and  to  hear  the  things  which  ye  hear,  and  heard 
them  not.'  He  says  outright :  '  Behold  a  greater  than  Jonah 
is  here,'  and  '  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.'  He  knows 
that  through  His  activity  Capernaum  '  is  exalted  unto  heaven.' 
He  sends  answer  to  John  the  Baptist :  '  Blessed  is  he  whoso- 
ever shall  find  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  Me.'  Concern- 
ing John  He  even  says  to  the  multitudes :  '  This  is  he  of 
whom  it  is  written,  Behold  I  send  My  messenger  before  Thy 
face,  who  shall  prepare  Thy  way  before  Thee.'  With  majestic 
authority  He  opposes  His  '  I  say  unto  you  '  to  the  command- 
ments of  the  Old  Testament.  He  expects  the  people  to 
believe  in  Him,  for  He  is  glad  that  in  the  centurion  of  Caper- 
naum He  found  ■  so  great  a  faith  as  He  had  not  found  in 
Israel,'  and  He  knows  that  the  position  taken  up  towards  Him 
is  decisive  for  all  eternity.  *  Whosoever  shall  deny  Me  before 
men,'  He  says,  'him  will  I  also  deny  before  My  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.'  Hence  the  enormity  of  the  stupendous  demand, 
'  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me  is  not  worthy 
of  Me,  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  Me  is 
not  worthy  of  Me.' 

"Exactly  the  same  thoughts  are  found  in  Mark  in  a 
different  form.  Here,  too,  Jesus  knows  that  John  the 
Baptist  belongs  to  an  older  order,  while  the  new  one  begins 
with  Himself :  '  No  man  seweth  a  piece  of  undressed  cloth 
on  an  old  garment,  nor  putteth  new  wine  into  old  wine- 
skins,' Jesus  says,  when  He  is  asked  why  His  disciples  do 
not  fast  as  do  the  disciples  of  John.  Here,  too,  His  disciples 
are  blessed  because  they  have  Him  ;  He  likens  them  to  '  the 
children  of  the  bridechamber  in  the  time  when  the  bridegroom 
is  with  them.'  He  is  conscious  of  acting  by  an  authority 
of  which  the  Pharisees  have  no  idea.     He  says  He  has  '  power 
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on  earth  to  forgive  sins.'  He  calls  Himself  metaphorically 
the  stronger  Man  Who  has  bound  the  strong  man,  i.e.  gained 
the  victory  over  Satan.  He  even  employs  the  climax,  '  No 
one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son.'  And 
yet  He  says  that  He  did  not  come  *  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  Here, 
too,  He  demands  faith  :  '  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole,' 
He  says  to  the  woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years. 
Here,  too,  He  expects  that  people  will  make  the  greatest 
sacrifices  for  His  sake — '  leave  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or 
father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  even  lose 
their  lives'  for  His  sake.  Here,  too,  his  words  are  weighty 
for  eternity —  *  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My 
words  shall   not   pass  away.' 

"  From  the  tradition  peculiar  to  Luke  I  shall  add  only 
one  word,  the  word  from  the  Cross  which  testifies  how 
far  Jesus  was  from  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  '  Father,  forgive 
them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 

"  Are  these  sayings  still  in  harmony  with  a  purely  human 
self-consciousness  ? "  ■ 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  that  deepest  self- 
consciousness  which  lies  behind  and  within  even 
His  Messianic  claim.  It  is  given  in  its  most 
challenging  form  in  the  famous  words  of 
S.  Matthew  xi.  27 — words  that  belong  to  the 
earliest  tradition — words  which,  if  then  uttered, 
cannot  have  stood  alone. 

He  brings  out  the  extraordinary  import  of 
the  words  of  institution  at  the  Last  Supper. 
Whatever  their  exact  original  form  may  have 
been,  as  they  appear  in  the  Synoptic  record,  they 
present  Jesus  as  giving  to  His  own  death  the 
value  of  a  sacrifice  by  which  a  new  covenant  is 
created  between  God  and  man  :  and,  if  so,  "  He 

1  Ibid.,  p.  138. 
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did  assign  to  Himself  such  a  central  position 
within  the  history  of  God's  people,  which 
is  not  compatible  with  an  ordinary  human 
consciousness." 

The  stress  laid  of  late  on  the  reality  and  force 
of  His  eschatological  teaching  acutely  emphasizes 
these  predominant  claims.  Just  consider  the 
position  that  He  assigns  to  Himself  in  the  last 
act  of  judgement,  when  He  comes  in  His  glory 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  all  men  are  judged 
simply  according  to  their  relationship  to  Him. 
That  is  the  sole  test.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto 
Me."  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  unto 
Me."  The  tremendous,  unique,  transcendent 
claim  !  How  can  it  possibly  be  made  by  any 
one  who  is  limited  to  the  normal  conditions  of 
humanity,  and  requires  no  other  interpretation  ? 
Yet  this  supernatural  claim  obviously  belongs  so 
naturally  and  instinctively  to  the  vital  impression 
produced  by  Jesus  Christ  that  it  raises  no  question 
at  all.  So  deep  and  far  does  the  supernatural  go 
into  the  actual  consciousness  of  the  Lord  Himself, 
as  it  impressed  itself  upon  those  through  whom 
alone  we  know  Him  at  all.  And  no  wonder  that 
for  those  critics  who  resolutely  expunge  it  little 
enough  is  left  to  say. 

Dr.  Loofs  takes  for  illustration  the  verdict  of 
Wrede  that  even  the  Marcan  account  is — 

"  psychologically  incomprehensible.  It  becomes  still  less 
conceivable,  according    to   Wrede,  because   it    presupposes   a 
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superhuman  dignity  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  in  a  super- 
natural sense.  Hence  it  is  governed  by  a  dogmatic  theory, 
not  by  the  author's  insight  into  psychological  necessities. 
A  real  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Saint  Mark." 

And,  again,  sums  up  the  judgement  of  Well- 
hausen  : — 

"  Even  the  word  '  Gospel '  is  considered  as  a  term  first 
set  in  circulation  by  the  Christian  mission.  About  the  life  of 
Jesus  more  is  known,  according  to  Wellhausen,  than  about  His 
sayings.  But  a  development  in  the  life  of  Jesus  is  to  be  found 
in  Saint  Mark  only  by  false  interpretation.  And  the  tale  of  Saint 
Mark  that  Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  be  crucified  there 
is  untenable.  The  suffering  Messiah  and  the  entire  conception 
of  the  Messiah,  as  understood  by  the  Christians,  is  an  idea 
which  first  grew  up  with  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Wellhausen  concedes  that  Jesus  during  His  lifetime  was  held 
by  His  disciples  to  be  the  Messiah  in  the  Jewish  sense.  But 
Jesus  Himself,  according  to  Wellhausen,  was  more  reserved  in 
this  respect.  Perhaps  He  ultimately  confessed  Himself  as  the 
Messiah  before  the  high  priest.  But  really  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  more  than  a  sower  who  scattered  the  seed  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  strove  to  prepare  a  religious  regeneration  of  his 
nation.  Had  He  not  died  He  would  scarcely  have  become  a 
historical  person.  He  never  spoke  to  His  disciples  either  about 
His  death  or  about  His  resurrection,  to  say  nothing  about  His 
silence  as  to  His  second  coming." x 

That  is  the  conclusion  for  those  who  would 
reduce  it  to  the  austerely  normal. 

The  fragmentary  story  that  remains  when  the 
criticism  based  on  these  standards  has  done  its 
work  has  no  coherence  and  no  commanding 
authority.     It  has   no   basis   but  the  subjective 

1  Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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mind  of  the  critic,  and  it  totally  fails  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  that  actually  resulted. 

We  are  left  in  complete  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  Jesus  did  or  did  not  claim  to  be 
Messiah,  or  with  what  motive  He  died. 
Historicity  has  gone  under. 

On  another  tack  indeed  criticism,  through 
the  famous  work  of  Schweitzer,  recovers  real 
historical  value  for  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptics, 
but  at  the  cost  of  identifying  Him  with  the 
eschatological  claims  of  the  last  discourses  in 
their  crudest  and  most  extravagant  form. 
Accepting  the  records  as  they  stand,  unqualified 
by  other  balancing  utterances,  it  is  pleaded 
that  Jesus  looked  for  a  fantastic  and  immediate 
cataclysm — that  He  pledged  Himself  to  its 
coming  within  the  living  generation,  and  that, 
goaded  by  disillusion,  He  attempted  to  force 
its  advent  by  flinging  Himself  away  in  a  violent 
death.  Under  this  treatment  He  becomes  once 
more  historical,  but  with  a  self-consciousness 
which  is  pathologically  abnormal,  and  which 
surrenders  itself  to  supernatural  illusions. 

"Thus,  the  Jesus-rcsearch,  acknowledging  but  a  purely 
human  life  of  Jesus,  comes  to  the  conclusion  either — We 
know  next  to  nothing  about  Jesus,  or — Jesus  was  a  religious 
enthusiast."1 

So  Professor  Loofs  sums  up  the  whole  dismal 
result. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  118. 
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